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PREFACE. 


The preparation of this work was undertaken in consequence of 
the inconyenience felt from the absence of any compilation compre- 
hending full and accurate descriptions of the proyinces subject to 
the Goyernment of Madras. 

Numerous descriptive papers are to be found scattered in various 
publications, some of which (the Medical Topographical Reports 
for example) have been prepared at the instance of the Goyern- 
ment; but, from the complete absorption of the time of the public 
functionaries, in their strictly olEcial duties, and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by private individuals in collecting authentic materials, 
no attempt has hitherto been made to analyse, dissect, and revise 
existing details, to accumulate additional information, and combine 
the whole in one intelligible volume, valuable at once for purposes 
of reference and study. 

Such a volume has always appeared to the undersigned a great 
desideratum. They have observed, during a long experience of the 
requirements of Madras society, that gentlemen in the civil and 
military services appointed to districts, have felt themselves much 
at a loss i^^ome starting point of information regarding the locality 
of their future residence and service. The stranger, the traveller, 
the clergyman, the missionary, the uncovonanted functionary, the 
merchant, the ^trader, the student, have continually expressed their 
regret at the absence of some trustworthy and comprehensive guide. 
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PREFACE. 


To supply this ■w'ant^ in a maimer -worthy at once of their own 
reputation^ and of the support of the Madras community^ which 
they hare so long enjoyed in other forms, has been the aim of the 
Compilers; and they entertain the hope that the labour that has 
been bestowed for many years, and the great expense now incur- 
red, -will not be found to have been expended in vain. 

As the foundation of a work professing to treat of the geography 
and topography of a large extent of country, maps have necessarily 
been prepared of every province, district, and cantonment, under 
the Madras Presidency. The best and latest authorities have been 
consulted for this part of the work, and it is confidently believed 
that the general accuracy of the details will be found upon a par 
with the care bestowed in the tracing or drawing of the maps. To 
effect this latter object in the most complete manner, the Compilers 
have availed themselves of the services of Mr. Walker, the able 
Superintendent of the Map Department of the East India House, 
and have spent upwards of £1,000 in the preparation and engraving 
of the maps and plans. 

In the descriptions 'of the various provinces, districts, and towns 
of Southern India, it has not been practicable to observe uniformity 
of arrangement, because the information available to the Compilers 
has not been in every case of the same extensive character. Still 
whenever practicable, a settled plan has been followed, placing the 
attributes of each division of the country in their natural sequence. 
It will thus be found that the several sections comprise descriptions 
of LocaUty, Aspect, Soil, Climate, Productions, Water, Supplies, 
Poads, Inhabitants, Animals, Minerals, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Languages, Historical Facts, and in many places Geological and 
Scientific, Finance, and Revenue, details, from authentic sources. 
There are likewise giv^n the Latitudes and Longitudes (with short 
notices) of numerous towns and villages, which have hitherto es- 
caped the attention pf Compilers of Gazetteers. 



Carrying out the principle of leaying nothing unsaid upon which 
it may he important to any single section to he informed, minute 
details are furnished respecting the cantonments, barracks, and hos- 
pitals at the seyeral military stations. It must always he of conse- 
quence to officers, appointed to particular stations, to know some- 
thing of the place where they are to pass a portion of their service. 

In the preparation of this work the Compilers have enjoyed the 
advantage of access to the Records of the Honourahle East India 
Company ; and although the scantiness of statistical information at 
the East India House has not enabled them to gather many new 
facts of interest, they are not insensible to the liberality and cour- 
tesy through which they have been enabled by comparison with official 
data, to verify their own accumulations. They would be ungrateful 
did they not add their great obligations to the Right Hon. Lord 
Elphinstone, who most liberally placed important Government docu- 
ments at their disposal, during his administration of the Government 
of Madras, and to several gentlemen in the civil and military ser- 
vices ; to Mr. W. H. Bayley, to whom they are deeply indebted 
for a general superintendence of the compilation of the work, and 
for correcting several discrepancies ; to Mr. Walter Elliot, Sir H. 
Montgomery, Mr. J. D. Bourdillon, Colonel Arthur Cotton, Major 
Frederick Cotton, Colonel Balfour, Mr. G. E. Thomson, the Rever- 
end Misssinaries, and others, who have aided them with their ad- 
vice and contributions. 
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HISTOEY OE THE NOETHEEN OIEOAES. 


It was not till A. 1). 1471, that the Mahomedans of the Deccan 
extended their arms to the Northern Circars. At this time Oria, the 
Eajah of what is now tlie Ganjani country, died without issue, and his 
adopted son Muiigul Roy, and his cousin Iluinner (?) became compe- 
titors for tlie succession. The latter had recourse to Mahomed Shah, 
tlie last king but one of ttie Bliainmee Dynasty of the Deccan, who 
not only installed liim, but acquired for him A. 1). 1480, on condition of 
his becoming tributary, tlie countries of Condapilly, Bllore and Ea- 
jahnmndry. About A. I). 1400, Mahomed’s successor, Mahmoud, acquir- 
ed Masulipatam and Guntoor, which districts formed part of a great 
Ih’incipality lately established by the Hindh Bayers, descendants of the 
Tclinga Eajahs conquered at Warunkhl (A. D. 1323). Taking advan- 
tage of the disturbed state of the Carnatic, they liad. made themselves 
masters of the sea coast from Madras to the Kistnah, and held their 
chief residoiice at Oliandragherry. 

It was (lining tliis Mahnimurs time (in 1512), that tlie Bhaminee 
Dynasty was diHiiieinlxn'od, and tlio five Deccaiux^ kingdoms set up. The 
(‘ountry nowlcnown as “TheN(:)rthx>rn01 fell under tlio dominion 
of the Knot id) Shahee state, whoso capital was Qolconda or Hydera- 
bad. Tliat portion soul h of the Godavery became tributary witliout dlf*^ 
ficulty, but. Wistna Deo or Gajeputty, a powerful prince of Orissa, wlio 
ruled in Rajahinundry and Cliicaeolc, withheld submission, and it was 
not till A. I). 1571, tliat Ids pretensions were lowered. At this period 
Vacliaroy Mussalec, ancestor of the Peddapoor family, was induced to 
take a t;rea,sonablc part against the Rheddy or Gajeputty, under whom 
ho was chief .Renter, and assisted the designs of the Deecanec king ; 
still the siil)Joction of Rajahmundry and ^Chicacole was not; very com- 
plot.o, thougii the collections were made by the Deccancc G overnment. In 
3687 Golconda was taken, and the Kootub Shaliec dominions passinl 
over to A.iirungzebc. Aunuigzobe was too much ociaipicd wilh, (,'stal,)- 
lishing his authority in the Dcccan, and curbing the Muhrattus, to 



pay mucli attention to the Orissa Coast, and in tho period wliirli follow- 
ed Ms death, the empiro of the IMogids was so distnudod, that- Jio re- 
gular Government was established in tho Oircars. 

When jPfizam ool Moolk was constituted by tho Jlogul Ihupta'or, 
Soohedar of tho Deccan, in A. D. 1713, ho took stops to soldo llai Oris- 
sa country, and appointed to tho Qovornmont of (-liioiiooh*, Amvar-ood- 
deen Khan, so well known aftorwards as Nawab ol‘ ilu^ (hnudi’o, 
Eustum Khan was appointed to Ilajalmiuiidry and tho Cirours to the 
south. He introduced a settled admin istraiioii of I'ovouuo, but did nut 


spare the Zemindars, who had defrauded tho public troasiuy, tuul des- 
poiled tho country by their oppressions. A pile of hoadn was (‘xlnbit- 
edat Eajahmundry, and a similar monument at MuHulipatuim For 
Zemindars, Aumeons were substituted, but MusHulnmu Ignoranoo uml 


1 Guntoor oi Moortozanug- 
giir or Condavir. 

2. Condapilly or Moostafa- 

nuggxir. 

3. Ellore. 

4. Bajaltinimdry* 

6. Ciucacole. 


indolence, soon mado it necessary to recur to tlio ancient Mynlcin of 
finance, through the agency of Fanncrs-Gc'ucru], who were llindooH. 
They had certain local privilegos, wliiclr hccuino hereditary, ami hy dc- 
grees, a new race of Zemindars sprung up. 

Tho Northern Oircars were, when uiulct’ Iho 
Nizam sOoverjuiiont, ii vo iu nnnihcr, as in tied in 
ilio margin. Tho hoaudurics of (Uudott)' wevo 
tho sumo aa they now arc, viz., the Kiwtna on 
the north and west, Ouddapah and Ongolo on 
the south. Condapilty comprehended the etrip 
of country between tho Kistna on tho south, 
and the town of EUore and the Colar lake, on tho north. It now 
forms part of the Masulipatam district. EUore, was tho country 
between Condapilly and the south branch of tho Oodavery, where it 
falls into the sea at Narsaporo. Tho old Circar of EUore, is now part- 
iy in Masulipatam, and partly in Eajahmmidry. Eajahmmdi'ij did 
not extend so far north as it does now, tho northom boundary being 
the small river Sattiaverum, which falls into iho soa at odooinida. 
North of Eajahmundry was tho largo Circar of Chmeok, imeicaiily 
called Kulling (whence Galingapatam). It c-omprehonded part of pre- 
Rajahmundry, and all Vizagapatam and 0 anjam. It had two eub- 
^visions, viz., Chicacole proper (or Vizagapatam), and Itohapore (or 
Ganjam) ; the nver Poondy at the hwn of OHoaoole being tho boundary. 

B«d^ these five, there was a portion of country, or a coast strip ^ 
MootapiUy to Point Oordeware, called the Masulipatam HaveUy, held 
as a personal estate of the Eeigning power. It was under a separate 
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Govcruor, who had the charge of the sail, -pans, and ciisionia at Nizam- 
patam and other ports. Masulipatam was considered the chief town 
and fortress of the Northern Circars, 

Moozuffer Jnng on his accession to the Soobodarship, by the assist- 
ance of Dupleix in 1750, presented the town of Masulipatam and the 
country round, to the French ; and in 1752, Salabat Jung, the succes- 
sor of Moozaffor Jung, made over to them the whole of the Northern 
Circars. F or they, through M. Bussy, had rendered him csscntital service. 
Bussy was appointed to rule these provinces. He dismissed the Zemin- 
dars from their employments, but permitted them to enjoy, under 
French sunnuds, their riissooms and savorums (hereditary perquisites 
and privileges), to the amount of about on e-tonth of tho revenue of the 
country. lie had most difficulty with the large Circar of Cliicacole, 
where independent chiefs, family feuds, and internal usurpations, had 
thrown oveiy thing in disorder. Bussy^s object -was, to unite all under 
one head, and ho fixed on Vizioram Bauzo of Vizianagriun, With 
French assistance, tho Bobily^ and other chiefs were subdued. Bussy 
was obliged to reside generally at the Nizam’s Court at Hyderabad, and 
thus liis plan of revenue administration, was never fully carried out. 

Vizieram Eauze was succeeded by Anunderauze Gajeputty, who 
soon found Bussy too energetic a master. Lally, the Governor of Pon- 
dicherry, having recalled Bussy to assist in the siogo of JMadras, Amin- 
dorauzo made offers to tho Madras Government, to assist in taking 
possession of tho Circars- Tho Madras Government, with tho French 
army at their gates, declined ; on which the Eajah applied (in 1758) 
to Bengal, and Lord Clive detached CoL Forde to co-oporato with 
him. Forde defeated Couflans, Bussy ’s successor, at Poddapore. The 
French General then retreated to Masulipatam, and obtained promise 
of aid from Salabut Jung, who marched towards tho scene of actioni^ 
Though Anunderauze and his parly fled, Fordo continued hie course, 
and eventually took Masulipatam by storm, before 8alahnt Jung reach- 
ed it. This occurred in April 1759, two months after the French had 
raised the siege of Madras. A treaty was concluded with Salabut 
Jung, by which the whole territory dependent on Masulipatam, (about 
80 miles of coast, and 20 inland) was ceded to tho British, and tho 
French wore to bo made to leave tho country, The rest of the Circars 
was left nominally under tho Nizam’s authority, though in fact, the 

^ Tho (iKHmili on Bo])ily hj Vizioram Uanzo) and t.lio iinmolai-lnn of fho wo- 

men and clii dron hy orte of ffio Eajah Euuga Bow, Doc, 1757, aro woU doBcrihod by 
UrmO; Vol. il, p, 25B, 
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diiviiig out of tlie Frciicli from the Novtlioni V\vm% was Nit-tuall) a 
coiKiuestof the wliole. Tho Nizam, occupied with the intl•iKU(^s of liia 
brothers, Basalut Jxmg, and Nizam Ali, and with the imuirmeus ufthe 
Mahrattas, was quite unable to maintain his uuihority in llu' ( -ircai's. 
In 1761, Nizam Ali effected tho supersesHion of bin brolluM' Salahui 
Jung, and after keeping liim in prison two yearn, wuh imvmny to hln 
murder. All’s title was however eonftrmed by bhnpi'ror, i\\ Dolbi. 

^ In 1762, four of the Oircars were offered by Nizam Ali, to tlu‘ < \)in- 
pj^ny — the fifth, or Gimtoor, being held as a, Jagliire, by his brother 
Basalut Jung. But, as the terms required wov(' tli 0 H(‘ that (b(' bh’tauh 
had formerly accepted, viz., tho condition of affording Military ni<l to 
the Nizam, the offer of tho Circars was doclinecb Tlu'y werc^ t hen pliunsl 
in the charge of ono Hoosain Ali, and to prevcait the intruHion of tlu^ 
Brench, the English Government in 1765, agreed, at the Nizam's r<'- 
quest, to aid him with thoir authority. Tho wliolo count ly nvum in 
disorder each Zemindar being a potty Printas hardly oe.knowletlgitig 
any authority on tho part of tho Nizam, lloossaiti Ali, HU])porte(l 
by the English, obtained possession of Condapilly, hjlloix^ and Ktijuh- 
mundiy, having engaged to put tho Company in poBsoHHiou (»f them 
whenever required, on a reasonable mainionaiic.e being sivurod to him, 
In October 1765, the Council at Madras advised tho Diroctorn, that 
Lord Olive had, at the instance of Mr. Talk, the Prosidont at Fori 
Saint George, obtained sunnuds from tho Mogul for all five Northern 
Circars, and a confirmation of tho Jaghirc, granted by the Nabob to 
the Company, near Madras. It was judged pnulent to dt^fco’ taking 
immediate possession of tho Circars, as the (Council W(‘r<' tint- uwar<^ 
how far they might be required, to send aid in troo])H to Ikmgal. I'lu^ 
revenues for the next year, had boon anticipated by lIoosHuin Ali, to 
enable him to moke good his payments to tho Nizam, and support hk 
troops, but the possession of tho sunnuds was important, tho French 
being thereby prevented from getting a footing in thui part, (d* the 
country. The sunnuds were however publishod at and 

received there with general satisfaction. A Military forc(^ was sent, 
tmder Geai^ral Oaillaud, to support the authority of tho grantees, and 
tie fort of OondapiUy, which in a great measure secured tie puss into 
tie Circars, and resisted his eatremce, vrm (Serried by assault, Tho 
now determined to take the countries into their own handi, to 
receive from “0^ Zemindars, the outstanding balances, and tc use overy 
means for disoh^ging Hoossain Alik troops. 
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In order tliat Niizam Ali niiglii tlirow no obstacles in tlie way, a 
Treaty of Alliance, was signed at Hyderabad, on tlie 12tb November 1766, 
By tbis Treaty, tbe Company, in consideration of the grant of the Cir- 
cars, engaged, to bave a body of troops at His Highnesses disposal, to 
settle any internal rebellions, or, in tbe event of troops not being required, 
to pay nine lacks of Rupcos per annum. Gluntoor was to remain in pos- 
session of Basalut Jung, till bis death. Tbe diamond mines were specially 
reserved to tbe Nizam. On tbe 1st March 1768, another Treaty was 
made, (after tbe Nizamis failure as an ally of Hyder to subvert tbe 
English) by which ffis Highness aclcnowledged tbe vabdity of tbe Em- 
peror's firman. He was to be paid 5 lacs of Rupees a year ; out of 
which, 25 lacks were to be deducted, as tbe expenses of tbe war. Tbis 
payment was made to appear not as posbeusb, but as a mark of amity. 
Guntoor was loft in tbe bands of Basalut Jung as before. In 1769, 
the term for which tbe Circars had boon lot to Iloossain AK hav- 
ing oxpned, they were taken under the Company's management. 
Basalut Jung subsequently gave great uneasiness to the British, by re- 
ceiving into bis service a body of French troops. Application was 
made to bis brother Nizam Ali, who promised to get them removed, 
but it was not done. In 1778, a Treaty was entered into with Basalut 
Jung, by which the Company were to rent Guntoor from him during 
his life, for the sum be bad previously realized for it. Ho, on his part, 
was to dismiss bis French troops, and the Company were to assist him 
with a subsidiary force, kept tip at his expense. Basalut Jung had 
other territories south of the Kistna, Adoni being his capital. 

In 1779, the Government bocamo again at variance with the Nizam, 
who was oncG more in confederacy with Hydor. Tho plea on his part, 
was, tho Company's refusing to payposheush for tho N. Circars, on the 
ground of their being hold under tho suiinud of tho groat Mogul. 
The approaching hostilities with Hydor, obliged the Madras Govern- 
ment, to withdraw from the position of independence they had assumed, 
and in which they were not supported by the Bengal Government, 
who wont even farther in 1780, and, on the representations of Basalut 
Jung and Nizam Ali, directed that the Treaty with Basalut Jung 
should bo cancelled, and Guntoor resiored to him. Basalut Jung died 
in 1782, but not for six years (in 1788) was possession of Guntoor ob- 
tained, and then, only on a posbeush of 7 lues per annum. Nizam Ali 
died in 1803. In 1823 the pcslicush was redoomotl, by a payment of 
1,200 lacs to the Nizam, and it then became a British possession. 



GANJAWI. 

The district of Ganjara, tlio most iiorilu'ni^ of flic IVhulrnH Prori- 
deucy, comprises the two divisions of dliicwolo (tlu‘ iiiul 
Itchaporo (the northern), with Jhoaf»'lioe. It eonlains Hvxi'w (iu\('rn- 
ment Talooks, viz., Wadadah, Itchapore, ihuiliiialiif^inn, l*ur>lnir<aHlali, 
Goomsoor, Sooradah, Moherry. The veveiiuo ol'ilie ( foviaauiu'nl liiials 
therein, is about i'{ lacs. There are nitiehvai liueieiit i^eiinuduih's, ])ay- 
ing an annual pcslicush of about b lae.s ; and thiriy-Ht'Nt'ii Preprielary 
estates. The following Table will show tluMlelails for lualy 12G0 ; 
or from /^//// 1850 h fuh/ 1851. 
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The district contains several petty chieftainships, which yield no 
revenue, and it embraces a large portion of the mountainous tracts 
known as Khondistan, and the valley of Ohocapaud, from none of 
which is any revenue derived. 

The Ooria language prevails in the northern part of the district, as 
far south as Itchapore. In the southern division, the Teloogoo prevails. 
The Klionds have a language peculiar to themselves, which has lately 
been reduced to writing, by Captain J. P. Frye of the Madras N. I. 

The ancient Zemindars are a proud, ignorant, and sensual race of 
men. They, for the most part, trace their pedigree to a fabulous origin, 
and are ideally descended from the family of thellajahs of Jugganauth, 
or theii' followers. They mamiain largo numbers of armed retainers. 

In the ancient Zominduries, and in Coomsoor, Sooradah, Moherry 
and the Proprietary estates of Aska, Coomany, and Ooorlah, and all tho 
Hill Tracts, tho regular administration of tho revenue and judicial 
laws, is saapendod hy Act XXIV. of 1839, the Collector being vested 
with peculiar powers, for tho administration of justice, and tho collec- 
tion of revenue, as Agent to tho Glovornor of Fort St. George, in the 
Tracts above specified. 

Out of tho 9,26,930 inhabitants, (vide preceding page) about 
lacs arc Oorias. A groat many of tho Ooria Eraiiiiiis obtain, their 
livelihood as cultivators, Branuns of this scot also trade, and follow 
the occupations of brickmakers, bricklayers, &c. 

Tho country of tho Khonds which has acquired a melancholy cele- 
brity from being tho scene of human sacrifices (Moriahs) and infanti- 
cido, lies botwoon tho Mahanuddy on the north, and tho Godavory on 
tho south. Tho inhuman practices of these barbarous people have at 
length been put an end to, after sovoriil years oxeitions on tho part of 
Coh Campbell and Captain McViccar. 

The general appearance of the Ganjam district is 
Aspect, an extensive fertile plain extending from tho sea to 

the Western Ghauts separating it from Bohar. To- 
wards the north this chain of Ghauts curves to tho oast and ap- 
proaches the sea. 

Tho rivers and lakes of Ganjam are, Ganjam or Eo- 
shoegoolea river, Ohicacole river, Yunshadarah, Mahan- 
dragherry, Tancyh, Bahodu, Sonapoor, Poddair. 
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Tlio Chilka lake separates Gaiijum from tlu' jiroviiico 
Lakes. of Cuttack ill Bengal In Icngtli, il, may bt' oHfimuted 

at 36 miles, by B llio average broadlii, iiiul Heema to 
have been produced by the operation of tUo sea on a Handy nliore, 
the elevation of which, was but little above the level of jlio emin- 
try within the beach. On the N.'W. it is bound'd by a ridge of 
moimtains, a continuation of that which ('xf.ondH from flu' Muhanuddy 
to the Glodavory river, and cnclosoa fho Northern (iiiviii's to (he west- 
ward. The Ohillca lake thorofore, forms a puHs on each side into the 
province of Cuttack, and presents an agrouablo dlverwity of objects, 
mountains, islands, and forests. At a distance from tlu' land, it has 
the appearance of a deep bay, the slip of land which Bepui'alcH it from 
the sea not being visible. 

This slip, for several miles along the southern and easlern short', 
is about a mile broad, and an entire iiee.k of sand. Near Mnniekim- 
tam, the branch of the Chilka is uhout tlirt'o-fourlliH of ii mile broad, 
and difficidt to cross when tho wind blows strong. I’lie hikt' is 
generally shallow, but diversified by several buaiiliiully wooth'd is- 
lands, which abound with game ; and, boforo Qanjain boeuino ho un- 
healthy, as to occasion it being wholly deserted, wustho frequent resort 
of European visitors from other stations, during tho hot months, siumi 
excellent houses having been erected on. its margin. 

The groat northern road, from Madras to Calcutta, 
runs through tho entire length of tho district, paiaillol 
to the coast, and is in general within a short distance of it. 

This road is being thoroughly repaired, especially between tlio Cut- 
tack frontier and Itchaporo. A road, from Munsoorcottah to Russol- 
condah, will shortly bo comracncod, and it is proposed to extend it to 
the Bengal frontier of tho Khond country. 

Tho civil and military stations are, Chioacolo, Bor- 
Cbef stations. hamporo, liussoloondah, Aska, Kimmody, tmd Tfeha- 
pore. Ganjam, from which it dorivt's its mime, having 
been completely deserted since the year 1815, when a malignant opl- 
demiC fever broke out, which carried off a largo proportion of its inha- 
bitants, both European and Natives, and iix consequonoo of which, 
the courts and other civil establishments, were removed thonco to 

Ohwsie- 

TfeMwtor lives now at Qhatlerpore, five mdos from Gfaniam. and 

about 3 miles iiAaud, 
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The muslins of Chicacole, and the silk of Berham- 
^MaSSfactu^? celebrity. Piece goods, once the staple 

of the ITorthem Circars, are now rather objects of cu- 
riosity, than considerable in quantity. Time was, when the principal 
part of the Madras inyestniont of piece goods, was provided in this 
Circar. The nest important articles of export are chiefly rice, 
paddy, wheat, with numerous other edible grains, used only by the 
Natives; to these may be added horse gram, Bengal gram, with a 
very large proportion of oil seeds ; cotton cloths, gums, wax and ghee. 
Ganjam sugar is much in request, and is exported in large quantities— 
the great Factory is at Aska, and is the property of Messrs. Binny and 
Co. of Madras. 

Indigo used to be raised to a large extent ; the chief agricultural 
produce is wheat, sugar-cane, paddy, oil seeds, gram, and a variety of 
edible grains. 

About 3f lacs of Indian maunds of Salt, (the maund r=: 82?^lb. Avoir.) 
are sold annually by Government in Ganjam. The chief place of 
manufacture is at Nowpadah, where the sales are lacs of maunds. 
The other Pans are at Ganjam and WoomarapuUy, with a few at 
Munsoorcottah. 

The rice cultivation throughout Ganjam, is very considerable, in* 
terrupted, however, by extensive tracts of bamboo and thorn jungle. 

One great forest in particular, composed principally of bamboo 
clumps, covers the plain for a space of eight or ton miles. Cotton is 
not generally raised here, but is grown in detached spots. 

Tho same ground that produces cotton one year, will not answer 
that crop tho succeeding year — ^but with encouragement the cultivatiou 
might bo extended and improved* 

The principal towns for the coasting trade are Ganjam, Munsoorcot- 
tah, Soonapoor, Calingapatam, Berhampore, Barwar, Boondy, and 
Bawinapadoo. 

The architecture of the Hindoo religious edifices, izi 
quarter of India, is peculiar. Each temple is com- 
posed of a group of rather low buildings, in some cases 
detached, in others joined, each with a graduated pyramidal roof; 
terminating in an ornamented conical cupola. 

c 
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Qanjam. 

ThG town of Ganjam is 697 inilGS from Miiclvafi, lu T/at* 19® 21 N*, 
Long. 85® 10’ E. It was tlxe former capital of the dislrlcl, and is 
situated near the sea coast. It stands on aii olovulcd portion of tho 
plain, with a range of high mountains at tho dlstaiu'o a low miles in 
the hack ground, hut the country to tho north, is low and often 
flooded. The public buildings of this siaiiori, as well ns the hotisos 
and gardens of tho civilians, wore, wdicn it was occujned, on a sctilo 
of grandeur, surpassing almost oyory other sini ion umler the Madras 
Presidency. Tho cause of tho desertion of Oanjani has been mention- 
ed in page 8. 

The principal atm of tho Ganjam river, which entt'vs tho sea to tho 
south of the town, is about one-third of a mile broad, and is fordablo 
at most seasons of tho year. 

Another narrow, but deeper, branch, is crossed by ii wooden bridge, 
built somewhat on the principle of tho Sangau of tho Himalaya 
mountains. 


Chioacole* 

The principal cml station in tho Ganjam district. Lat. 18® 18’ N. 
Long. 83“ '58’ E., about 667 miles from Madras. It lies four miles in 
direct -west of the sea,' and is situated on the north hank- of the liTor 
Naugooloo. It is the station of the Judge, and tho Sub Collector. 

The aspect of the country to the north is leTol and open ; noai' tho 
ri-rer it is sandy, and well studded with tamarind and mango topes ; be- 
yond that, are large tracts of rice cultivation, watered by channels from 
the river. On the south, the soil is of a dry rooky nature, marking tho 
existence of iron ore, the rocks, of which there arc many, are of a ter- 
tiary formation. In the bed, and on tho hanks of tho river, are rocks 
of granite. One of considerable size, about ono and half milo S. E. of 
&e town, is called the Black rock, between which and tho toum, stood 
feaedy the palaces and gardens of tho Nawaubs of Chicocolo. The 
native town, which was formerly the capital of tho Clucacolo Circar, lies 
south of the old fort ; it is huilt in a straggling manner, and like native 
in general, the streets are narrow, and confined— from the flat- 
and surrounding country, they are frequently al- 
mu^ #6r h€»vy .rain, in consequence of which, th» Itouses 

are all raised ^nt twb' to secure' dry jlooriag j tdie houses wee 
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usually built of mud, and thatched ; many also are tiled, and some feu^ 
have terraced roofs. The European residents have, of late years, select- 
ed land on either side of the native town, on which they have erected 
commodious dwelling houses. 

The river ITaugooloo has its source in the Gondwana mountains, near 
Polcondah ; the stream is very rapid during the rains, and large quan- 
tities of bamboos are then floated down it. At the mouth of the 
Naugooloo was formerly a port called Mafooz-Bunder, which now, as 
the entrance is completely chohod up, is but a petty village. 

"Wells are numerous, but the water in all is brackish, except in one 
from which the European inhabitants derive their supply ; the sepoys, 
and inhabitants of tho town, use the river water, wliich is considered 
good for culinary piuposes. 

There arc very few tanks in tho immediate vicinity of the town, but 
several, of considerable magnitude, arc to be found within five or sis 
miles, many of which aro covered with rank vegetation, and in tho hot 
seasons, when they aro almost dried up, are productive sources of 
malaria. 

The climate upon the whole is very healthy — during the months of 
March, April, and May, tho thermometer stands high, and in tho lat- 
ter month generally ranges from 96“ to 98", owing to the strong S. S. 
west winds which prevail at this season. Tho heat on tho whole is by 
no means oppressive ; occasionally in May, for a few hours when a 
land wind sots in, the thormometor rises as high as 102" or 104°, but 
this seldom occurs, and is almost always immediately succeeded by a 
heavy thunder storm, or olso followed by a sea broozo, early in the after- 
noon. From J uuo till tho end of October, more or less rain falls at inter- 
vals, and tho wind prevails from tho west, and a point or two to the 
northward of it. InNovcmbcr tho wind changes to tho north east, wh®a 
the cold season commences, and lasts till about tho end of February. 
In the end of December, and beginning of January, the thermometer 
falls in the morning as low as 62°, but more generally ranges from 64°, 
to 58" or C0° ; at this time there aro heavy fogs, with dew in the 
morning and evening. 

Daring tho wet season, the prevailing, and most fatal disease is Borc- 
bori ; for some years past, the amount of fevers and agues has bevu small. 

Owing to tho difficulty in prociiring kunkcr, or other hard substance 
for metalling, tho roads are of a very indiflorent description. The 
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great nortHem road to Calcutta passes through the town, but at a little 
distance can hardly be traced, except by the line of trees, between which 
it is supposed to pass. 

At CHcacole a musHn is made similar to that of Dacca, it is of %"ari« 
ous patterns and textures, some being beautifully fine. The necessaries 
of life, in favorable seasons, are in groat abxxndance and cboap, the 
average price of the ordinary rice being, about) one Rupee for forty soors 
(or 80 lbs.). Eaggeo is very cheap, and also much used, being eaten 
like porridge. 

The vegetables commonly in use are in great abundance ; and the 
bazaar is also well furnished with drugs, and herbs used as native 
dioines. Honey, bees’ -wax and dammer, are brought down from the 
hnis. 

The breed of cattle is diminutive, and the pasturage, throughout a 
considerable part of the year, exceedingly scanty. 

The population of the town is, according to the Census of 1861 — 
12,800, of which only 1,287 are Mahomedans. The number of these 
has decreased, since Jaffier Ali Zhan, Deputy of Nizam ool Moolk was 
driven out by the Rajahs of Kimedy and Vizianagrum, about 20 years 
before the country came under the rule of tho Company. There are 
about 142 native Christians, Protestants and Catholics. 

The London Missionary Society has a station at Bftl- 
gah, a village near Ohicacole, and a school in tho town, 
where English is taught ; there are several Native schools, and provi- 
sion is made for the vagrant poor. 


A neat and substantial little Church has been built by subscription, 
in the south-east corner of the Parade ground. It was opened for 
divine service by the Eev. J. Street, in September 1851, and licensed by 
the Bishop of Madras, when he visited the station in March 1862. 


The Civil Hospital and Dispensary, a most valuable institution, was 
one of the best private residences in tho place ; it is nearly 
opposite the Military hospital, is airy, and in every way well suited to 
its purpose, it is capable of receiving 30 males, and an equal number 
^j^ales as in-patients. It is supported by Gt-ovemment, who allow 
msd^ent and helpless sick of aE castes : the doily attondmme 
is. from 15 to 18 indoor, and 30 to 40 out-door patients. 

The. magazin© stores and the recddinoer of the 
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Commanding Officer,^ are all situated in the Fort ; where are also, 
the Outcherry of the Principal Assistant Collector of Ganjam, the 
Post Office, and Treaaxuy. The ditch though partly filled up may 
still be traced. 

The buildings enumerated above, and some private houses, formerly 
OflB.cers’ quarters, surround an open space called the Parade ground. 
The Eegimental lines arc without the fort, about 100 yards in a south 
east direction ; the encamping ground is near a tank to the cast of 
the town. 

The Military Hospital, which is intended both for the sick of a Ha- 
tive regiment, and the garrison details, stands on elevated dry ground. 
It is sufficiently largo and roomy to admit of a double row of cots. 

The Court House is situated at a short distance from the Jail ; it is 
a largo commodious building containing apartments for tho Civil and 
Session Judge, the Moofty Sudder Ameen and Moonsiff, with their 
respective establishments. 

The Jail is situated near tho river, about half a mile from the can- 
tonment ; it is a substantial building, but the walls are rather low, 
not being more than nine feet high ; it is divided into several ootertsr, 
for the various classes of prisoners, and altogether contains ten cells 
well ventilated ; there is an ample supply of good water on tho promises. 
A new jail hospital is about to bo bustlt without tho walls. 


Berhampore. 

Lat. 19° 20' K, Long. 84° SO' E. 

The chief Military station in the district of Ganjam. It is about 
12 miles from Ohitterpore, the Collector's station. It stands on a 
rocky ledge, surrounded by an extensive cultivated plain, bounded by 
a range of hills, on the west and north, from 5 to 10 miles distant, and 
open to the south and east. The lulls to the west, are of considerable 
altitude, and covered with.bmhwood and bamboo jungle to tbeir sum- 
mits ; those to the north are undulating, and loss olovated. About six 
miles to tho eastward, is tho soa coast, towards which tho plain ge- 
nerally slopes ; an extensive hank of sand hills runs along the shore. 
The proper name of tho cantonment is Baupore — ^Berhampore is 
tho name of tho native town near it. 


* A dotaolimont is fumisliod to CMcacolo Siom BerliamporQ or 
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The native totm is abotit half a mile from tho northern side of the 
sepoys’ Lines, and somewhat lower ; it is a largo and densely populated 
place, containing 20,000 soids. Tho houses uro smiill, and gcuiernlly 
built of mud, (though somo few aro of brick,) and the wtrec'lH uro 
narrow and dirty. Beyond tho town, on tho noilh side, is a Hli’ip of 
paddy ground, and a considerable swamp, extending towards tho baso 
of the hills ; malaria however, if engendered in this locality, docs 
not appear to roach the lines, or influeuco tho health of tho canton- 
ment. The wind seldom blows from that direction, and when it 
does, the neighbouring lofty hiUs protect tho linos from tho iufluonco 
of the swamp. 

There is no river in tho vicinity of Borhamporo, hut there are rovo- 
'al nullahs, which arc quite dry except during tho nioiiHoon, when 
.hey become rapid streams, conveying tho rain from tho Wf'Htern hills 
.0 the Gaujam river. The plain is studded with nuinorous Hinull tanks, 
hough little is done in tho way of irrigation, tho crops heiaig allowed 
.0 depend upon tho rains for tho nocossary supply of inoist-ure. 

The climate is more healthy and bracing, both to European and 
^lative constitutions, than most others in Southern India. 

The south-west monsoon sots in at tho beginning of June, and con." 
mw tai September, when it is succeeded by that from tho norih- 
mst, which -usually terminates % tho end of October. Kovember, 
December, J anuaiy and February are delightful months, tho sky being 
dear, and the atmosphere cool, with heavy dews at night. Tho thcr- 
tnometer at this time ranges from 60“ to 75". Tho hot souhou com- 
mences about the end of March, and continues throughout April 
md May, during which period strong southerly winds prevail, and 
eonstitute the only unhealthy portion of tho year, when fevers and 
rheumatism prevail. The thermometer then ranges from 76° to &0® ; 
:he weather is also very sultry and oppressive, botwocn tho showers, ut - 
ie commeEcement of tlic rains. 

■■T^soil of the cantonment is dry and gravelly, largo heaps of gra- 
through tho surface in all diroctions, espooially to- 
wrds the north-^m point, which is tho most elevated part, the 


grain^-jimt, ; it has a manufiwtoe of ^ and 


neigm oi me range being from 40 to 60 feet above tho love] 
, The Wa Iii®.^xtensive well sutmlied bapiSArs -.te »ii 
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cotton olotlis ; sugar and sugar-candy are also piade in large quantities. 
The great northern road, from Madras to Calcutta, passes close by the 
western end of the cantonment. 

The vegetable products of the country are, rice and a variety of 
other grains, sugar-cane, gram, and oil seeds. The principal trees are 
the banian, mango, cashew-nut and the neem. Of wild animals there 
are bears in considerable numbers, chetahs, tiger-cats, &c., hyenas, 
jackals, hares. 

The ofl&cers’ houses though built of mud, plastered over wattles, 
and thatched, are comfortable dwellings, and particularly Cool. To 
the westward, in which direction the level somewhat descends, are 
the parade ground, places of arms, store-rooms, magazine, solitary 
cells, staff Serjeants’ quarters, and regimental lines. The magazine 
is a bomb-proof building, the others are built of brick and mud, Avith 
tiled roofs. The solitary cells arc well situated, each is 10 feet square, 
and they are lighted and aired from the top, by small windows. 

The Hospital is distant eastward from the Place of arms, 1,140 
yards, it is an oblong building of brick and mud, with a tiled roof, 
containing one ward, a Dispensary with broad verandahs in front and 
rear. It is situated in the highest part of the cantonment, and in an 
open and airy situation, free from all stagnant pools, or other offensive 
accumulations. 

The linos, though lower than the other parts of tho cantonment, are 
elevated with regard to the adjacent country ; they aro not sufficiently 
open or spacious ; tho huts aro built of mud and thatched : they 
have lately boon xinhealthy, owing apparently to tho water being so 
near tho surface. There aro numerous wells in tho lines, tho water of 
which is said to bo brackish, but a plentiful supply of good water is 
procurable from a large neighbouring tank. 


Calingapatamj 

Lat. 18° 20^ K, Long. 84 10' E. 

About 15 miles north of Chicacole, on tho south bank of the Vom- 
shudara river ; it was formerly under the Mahomedan rule, a port of 
much note and trade ; the remains of a large town, with its musjeeds and 
burial places, are still to be seen. It is now again rising into import- 
ance, as a place for shipping, boing, with tho exception of Ooringa, 
the best anchorage on the coast during the S. E. monsoon. A heacon^ 
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is to be erected on the ppint of land which runs into tho sea. and shel- 
ters the roadsted. The Q-arrah hill, about 3 miles inland, affords a good 
mark for vessels bound to this port. Tho exports are chiofly rioe, 
gingely seeds, wheat, gram, hides, limbor, boos’-wax, &o. 

IVIunsoorcottnh, 

A town and seaport in tlio Collcctorato of Ganjam, about 1C miloi 
south of Ganjam ; known chiofly us tho port whence tho Aska sugar 
is exported. 


Itchapor*. 

A large native town wherein is tho Sadder Ameon’s Court, and a 
Jail. 


GOOMSOOR. 

A hilly tract lying between 29® 40’ and 20” 25’ K. Lat., and 
80“ 10’ and 85“ 5’ E. Long., in tho noighbourhood of Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam. For a long period after our occupation of llio pe- 
ninsula, tho Zomiiidar hold tho Gooiasoor country, on puyniont of 
rent. But in 1835, ho cluimod a certain c'XHuptiou from tho pro- 
cess of the Civil Court, and refused to pay arreara of rcvoimo. After 
much negotiation, and many vain attempts at conciliation, tho Go- 
vernment authorized the resumption of tho country. Boforo this stop 
was taken, the Collector again tried to adjust matters amicably witk 
the Zemindai’, and again failed. On this, being of opinion that tho 
Zemindar would not succumb to any Civil ostablisbmont alone, a mi- 
litary force was prepared by tho Collootor, to accompany tho proclama- 
tion of resumption. Hostilities may ho said to have oommenood in 
September 1835, but were suspended, in consequence of the in 

of the rains in Juno 1836, and resumed again as soon as tho soasott 
permitted. The Ilon’blo Mr. Russell was appointed COinnuHNioner, 
with full discretionary powers, and to his niuniigeineiit, whh left tho 
ifptetoent of the whole affair. After much doHultory warfare, the 
fuatssrsucoeedfid in penetrating all the passes, with but little loss from tho 
enemy, though not without considfirahle suffering, from the unhealthy 
of the climate. The oaptuife sad imprisonment of the Zomia- 
management of the Goomsoor tracts, under Bri« 
tidk of a corps of IliU Sehuttdoes, obs* 

ed the affair. 
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Russelcondah, 

736 Mtles from Madras, 

A cantonment forming the most western station in the northern 
division of the Madras Army. It was named after Mr. Russell, the 
Commissioner attached to the army during the campaign in Q-oomsoor. 
It lies at the foot of a hill from which it derives its second appellation 
of Condah, and is in north Latitude 20° 56^ and east Longitude 84° 
37'. It is distant six miles 17. IT. W. of the fort of Goomsoor ; to the 
nearest seaport, Ganjam, the distance is 50 miles. Its height above 
the level of the sea, is about one hundred and fifty feet. 

The surrounding country is very hilly, the hills verging in height 
from 500 to 2,000 feet, and thickly covered with dense jungle. In low 
situations the jungle is chiefly composed of bamboo. 

The soil of the plains which is alluvial, is sandy, but fertile. 
For some miles round the cantonment, the plains are cultivated with 
paddy, and arc veiy productive. On the higher grounds, dry grains, 
sugar-cane, cotton, and castor oil arc grown. The mango topes are 
very plentiful and productive throughout the surrounding country, and 
the fruit when in season, is largely consumed hy the Natives. 

The country is continually well supplied with good water, as the 
wells in the cantomnent do not boc5me dry throughout the year. Two 
small rivers pass through the station ; on tho loft hank of one of which 
the sepoys' houses are built, and the other runs through the village 
of Nowgaum, about a mile and a half distant ; both streams unite about 
6 miles from Russelcondah, and running a very devious course through 
Aska, flow into the sea at Ganjam ; in tlie hot season these rivers 
become quite dried up, hut in the monsoon they occasionally overflow 
their banks. 

The climate is not less salubrious than that of any other part of 
Southern India. The south-west monsoon sets in about the middle of 
Jutie, and is generally over towards the middle of October. Tbo 
weather is cool and pleasant nine months of the year, but hot during 
the other three, viz., in March, April and May, al which time tho 
nights are very oppressive. Tho prevailing winds arc north-east and 
south-west, the fomer blows during November, and is very cold and 
piercing. Thunder and lightning frequently occur at tho cominonce- 
ment of tho north-cast monsoon, accompanied with very heavy showers, 



Tlie ‘barracts or Plac? of arms are situated near the foot of a hill, 
fronting the east. The hosiiital is a building on an elcvnit'd plutfunn, 
about a hundred yards from, and in a parallel lino with, tlu' biin’ai'h.s ; 
it is well built and commodious ; tlici’O aro two wards plai't d nt. right, 
angles, which are large, lofty and coin for (.uhle, with vontiiduhs all 
round, and it is open and well voutilutcd, In aildi(i<iti to (he ahovo, 
there are two small rooms, used us a bath room, and ii rlispoiisurj', with 
a cook-room, &c., tlio wholo being inclosed by a wall llvo foot high, 
forming altogether a very complete structure. 

Both hospital and barracks are built of burnt brick and tiled. 


KIMEDY. 

A hill trsict occupying the western border of the Onnjani country. 
It contains the three ancient Zemindars of Purhih KiniOily, Prihia 
Kimedy, (or Vimnuggnr) and Chiiina Kiinedy (or Priitabghorry). 

The first, the most southern of the throe, was originully a i'ruici- 
pality under one of tho Gajoputty Rajahs of tho royal ruco of < )risaa. 
For many years it had boon tho scono of much confusion, owing to 
the imbecility of the Zemindars, and tho turbulence of (Inur followers. 
In 1829 the Country was attached on accuunt of disturhtunu's, tnid 
taken under the Collector’s management. Subject to thu Uajiih, and 
paying him tribute, axe a number ’of Hill Chiefs or Bissoya, of a very 
independent character, who could with difiaculty bo ruled, and con- 
trolled by the ablest of tho Rajahs, and quite sot at naught in their 
wild and inaccessible country, the distant authority of tho Collootor, 
and his Native officers, employed in tho administration of tho Ilajali’s 
affairs. Besides these chiefs, there wore also in tho town of Kim^y a 
body of armed men, called the Town Peons, possessing oortain privi- 
leges formidable enough to the Rajahs, and ready to extort new ad- 
vantages from tho weaker of them, on every occasion. At length the 
turbulence of tbo Chiefs, tho violence of those peons, and tho oonHcquont- 
ly^wnsettled state of things, generally, gave opportunity (.o all nuilcon- 
tents to disown legitimate axithority, and to join in gro.sa acts of wanton 
rebellion against the authority of tho CoUcctor’s local agont, and tho 
general peace of the country. Matters having thus como to a oiisu, 
determined to put down these inquietudes, with a strong 
hand. a special commission was appointed, and troops to the 

number of men were employed against the insurgents. The 



dtie authority of GrOTemment was slxortly re-establisted by^ force of 
arms, and the future seciu'ity of the tract ensured by the judicious 
arrangements of the Commissioner. The Zemindar being a man of 
weak intellect and incapable of managing his own affairs the estate 
was taken imder the charge of the Court of Wards by whose officers 
it lias been administered ever since. The animal p4sbcnsb paid by t e 
Zemindar is Eupees 82,529. The of Kimedy is about 40 males 
N. of Cbicacole. 

2. :Bcdda Kimedy or Vizianuggur lies immediately to the N. of 
Purlah Kimedy. The Eajah formerly resided at Yizianuggur, but re- 
moved some two or three generations back to Digapoody. His p4shcush 
is 23,000 Eupees per annum. 

3. Chimia Kimedy or Pratabgherry is the most northern of the 
three. The Eajah resides at Poodamaree and pays p4shcush 20,000 

Eupees. 

ASIiA. 

Is a Proprietary estate yielding a reyemio of Rupees 4,700. It 
was formerly a portion of theGoomsoorZemindary. It was temporarily 
occupied by troops wMle tbe country wasun a disturbed state, but none 
are stationed there now. The town of tlio same name is situated just 
above tbe confluence of two rivers both taking tbeir rise in tbe Ivbond 
Hills, one flowing tbrougb Sooradab, the otbcr tbrougb Goomsoor, 
wbicb take tbe name of Kooskooliali, alter tbeir junction. Close to 
tbe town is tbo extensive sugar factory of Messrs. Binny and Co. 
worked by steam, and furnisbed witb machinery of the latest iinpio^e** 
ments. 
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VIZAGAPATAM. 


SituatioE and district or collcctorato on tJio roroinatulol (’oast, 

Boundmiea. 

00' and 82® 30' oast. Tt in bounded on tbo oast by tbo 15ay oi' Bangui, 
on the west by tlio Eastern QIuiuIb, ut un tivcrago diHiunee of from 30 
to 40 miles from the sea ; and on tlie south and north by the ilistricta 
of Rajahmimdry tuad Qaiijam respectively. 



Or tcom July 1850 to 1S51, 
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Aj^pect. 


The comitiy is irregularly moxmtaiiious and hilly? 
the coast generally bold, the hills in some places, and 
especially to the south, overhanging the sea. 


The hills lying to the westward of Vizagapatain, and within three 
and four miles of the town, extend far into the district, towards the 
Hyderabad territory ; and those to the southward, to a distance of 
about thirty miles, where the country becomes flat, and continues so 
as far as the Eajahmundry district. These hills (many of which are 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet in height) are generally clothed with low 
jungle to their summits ; extensive, fertile, and higldy cultivated val- 
leys lying between them, in which are grown rice, and a variety of 
dry grains. 

^ ^ The rivers and lakes are not of great extent or im- 

portance. The river Punderoo talms its rise in Golcon- 
dah and enters the sea after a course of about thirty- three miles, near 
the village of Wootarah (or Ratada) ; the Sharadah rises in the hills 
west of the VLzianagriun Zemindary and running south-east enters the 
sea, also at Wootada, after a devious coui’se of nearly seventy miles. 

The Gostunny river also takes its rise in the hills west of Vizia- 
nagnim, and runs east to Bimlipatam, where it joins the sea. 


The Ohampawatty rises in the north-west of the district, and runs 
eastward to the sea at Oonadah. The river Sangola also rises in the 
hills in tho north-west, by throe separate heads, which unite a few 
miles west of Polcondah, close by which village it nuis and after- 
wards forms the boundary between tho Vizagapatam and Ganjam dis- 
tricts joining the sea a few miles below Chicacole, at the old port of 
Mafooz Bunder, now almost deserted. 


Tanks are numerous, but there are only two lakes of any con- 
siderable extent, ono near to Konda-churlah of about two miles, and 
another near Benavoolo, of three miles in circumference. The»e i® 
likewise a marsh of several miles in extent, south of the vxUago 
Wautenrawurdee, running parallel with the coast, which as well as 
tho lakes abound with great varieties of water-fowl. 

, Tho climate is salubrious, andWaltair is much re- 

sorted to by visitors from inland stations during tho 
hot weather. Tho temperature in April, May and June, is rondered 
particularly agreeable by the prevailing sea breezes, day and night# 
The along-shore winds, so relaxing to tho constitutions of Europeans, 
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tiiougli common to Madras atid tho coast genwilly arc not felt licr©. 
From the peculiar position of thin part of the projooting on tho 

sea, the south winds bocomo soahrotws; Uiuh tho injuriutis ('ifoctH of 
these winds are entirely obviated. Tho hot land winds ulinost 
unlcnown, being mtercseptod by tho proximity of tho hills. Iji tho 
winter months tho clijnato is not so cold as that of tho noighbouring 
station of Vizianagrum. 

Natural Produc product, s of this distri(d» arc prinripidly rico and 

tious aixd Ma- dry grain, whitih are export'd in largo tpiantittos to sc- 
nufacturcs. nitioh of the being idso sent 

to tho Mauritius* Arrow rot)t, and u dyt' called Vnsun- 
tahgoonda (Bottlora tinctoria) grows wild on the hiUs in great abun- 
dance. 


Salt is manufactured for tho Company's monopoly at (1urraaah> 
ITellimookoo, Konada and Koopilli. Tho average quantity sold is 
about 170,000 maunds. 

The manufactures are chiefly punjums and mxrm cotton elotlis, and 
from the latter, tents of a superior description aro niudu ; iht) ('xport 
trade in cloth has however of late years fallen much into deenty, from 
the produce being incapable of competing with cheaper cloth from 
the English market. Indigo to a small extent is also manufactured, 
and sugar has of late years become an article of productiam Vi; 5 a- 
gapatam has long been celebrated throughout India for its munufaC'- 
tures in silver, ivory, sandalwood and buffalo homj omunuuitul boxes, 
jewellery, and other articles in groat variety, being made in consi- 
derable quantities. 

Population. Numbers of cooly enaigranta to the Mauritiui have 

been furnished from this district, and it has long boon 
famed for its hardy race of palanquin bearers, from whence, and from 
Gfanjam, all parts of tho presidency of Madras are chiefly supplied 

with these useful servants. The population is given in tho Htutement 
above. 

miHtary stations in tlic collcctorato aro Vizagapatam and 
YmiaHagnm. 


Sailing Diroo- The foUomng is a description of the Sea Coast along 

Pentacotta at the south extremity 
to from the northern boundary. 

PentscottfeSfe«i».MtQated nearly 31 miles N. E. from Juggemat. 
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pooram and is the extreme south corner of the Vizagapatam district. 
The riyer entrance may he known by two moderately high sand hills 
close to it. There is also a small Cocoanut grove near the beach. 
About miles to the northward, and 8 miles inland, is Toonoe Hill of 
a conical shape, and remarkable from seaward. From tliis tho coast 
continues the same direction to Wattara or Rattada House, a white bun- 
galow situated on a hill at tho south shore of tho river. Wattara 
House is in lat. 17° 26’ N. long, 82° 55’ E. From this to Viijaga- 
patam the coast continues nearly in tho same direction but is slightly 
convex. The coast between Ooringa Bay and Yizagapatam is safe to 
approach to 10 fathoms during the night ; and when to the southward 
of "Wattara, to 7 and 8 fathoms, 

Yizagapatam in lat. 17° 42’ N., long. 83° 21’ E. may bo known 
by a blu0f head-land called tho Dolphin’s Nose, which has also a house 
on it near to the Flag Staff, and forms the S. W. point of tho roads. 
This land is obscui'cd by the high-land beyond it when viewed from a 
distance to seaward. 

About 6 mdos to tho S. W. is Pigeon Island, which is closo into the 
shore, and is inside the bight formed between the Dolphin’s Nose and 
the j&rst high-land to the southward of it. 

Tlie town is situated on tho north side of tho river : it is low, but 
there is a conspicuous white Mosque situated on a small hill above tho 
landing place. About throe miles to tho northward of Yizagapatam is 
Waltair ; whore most of tho Europeans reside. Tho houses are a little 
distance apart on a kind of cliff or rising ground. This is often taken 
for tho town of Yizagapatam, and vessels have sometimes anchored 
abreast it until they have been informed of their mistake. Tho best 
anchorage for largo ships is with the river’s mouth open in 8 or 9 
fathoms. Small vessels may anchor much closer in ehoro. 

Bimlipatam is in lat. 17° 54’ N., long. 83° 31’ E. about 15 miles 
N. 40° E. from Yizagapatam. Tho coast between thorn is bold, having 
8 fathoms within one mile from the shore in some parts. A hill pro- 
jects out into a headland on tho south side of Bimlipatam, There is 
a white Pagoda on tho slope of tho Hill jiLst over tho town, and also a 
ruined house on its summit with a few brab trees near it. Ships may 
anchor abreast tho town in G or 7 fathoms. Tho ontriinoe for boats 
is over a Bar, into the mouth of the river. . Tho Bur is not passable 
at low water, 



From Eimlxpatam tie coast ruiis nearly N. K to Konadah Poini 
between which it is slightly convex, and in sale to tipprcatcli to 7 or 8 
fathoms with tho soundiugH incroasiug gradually to Ut) iathomH, 10 
miles from shore. Konadah Poini is low with a low bruh tiws on it ; 
and one and a half milo to tho northward is Konaduli nearly 

due East from Konadah rivor, distant irom the shun? miles, is a 
dangerous patch of rochs called iyantii)Illy or Sintapilly rocks in lat. 
18° 00’ N., long. 83° 4G' E. : the least wah'r on them is 10 foot 
with 8 and 10 fathoms (dose to on all sith's. During tine weather 
when the sea is smooth, tho water does not break on this hIiojiI. Be- 
tween this and the shore tho soundings dot‘.reaHo gradtially to 5 fuihoini 
near to the shore. Standing to tho oustwaril from i\m roeks you carry 
regular soundings from 14 fathoms wliieh is eloso to, t<» Ji3 fathoms 
7^ miles off. 

There is at a little distance inland a high mountain which is con- 
spicuous called Santipilly Peak, which is in oiu^ with the rocks when 
it hears N. 45° W. ; hut vossols ought to bo guided by their sound- 
ings and not come under 16 or 17 fathoms when in tliis vicinity. 

Since the smvoy of those rocks there has betm a flight House 
erected on tho main land on a sandy lull about 150 loci above tho Itwol 
of the sea. In ordinary weather it is visible from the deck of a nlijp 
abemt 12 or 13 miles. 

The following are the bearings from tho rocks by Captain C. Uiden, 


Master Attendant at Madras. 

Santipilly Light House N. 60° 

Santipilly village with tho highest distant Peak a 
little open to tho northward., N. 05° W. 


The chief town is Vizagapatam, 498 miles from Madras. Tt i« 
situated on the coast, in north latitude 17° 41* and oani longitude 83° 
42h ip. a email bay, the southern oxi.rcnuty of which in hotuuUd by a 
re^Slable hip, several huTidrod foot in Iiciglit, (uilltnl t lu^ “ Dolphin *» 
Hose,** and its northern extremity hy tho cuutomuout of Wultuir ; tho 
breadth across the bay being about six miles, Its popidution k 28,000. 
%W,f 9 merly an English Factory m the Circar of Chicaoolo. 

^ ffojxi the Dolphin’s Hose** by a small rivor 

which forms a it enters tho sea, hut is passable for vessels 
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of from 150 to 200 tons binden, dxiring spring tides. *\Vltliin 
the fort are the barracks for the European invalid soldiers, the 
arsenal, the officers’ quarters, and various public buildings. Im- 
mediately outside the fo]’t gate, and in an open space, near which the 
pettah connnonccs, is the garrison and European Veteran Company 
hospital, an upstair building, which is in every respect well adapted 
for the accommodation of the sick. 

Beyond the town to the north, are the lines of the Native regi- 
ments, and farther on is the suburb of Waltaii', extending about 
three miles along the coast. In this direction most of the military 
officers including the General commanding the division, and Staff, 
and all the Civil officers of the station, rcsido. 

The Parade groimd, on tho right of the sepoys’ lines, is a square 
piece of ground, on ono side of which aro tho barracks, and Native 
hospital. It is bounded on tho soutli by the swamp before mentioned, 
about nine miles in circumference, which from having a free com- 
munication with the sea, is inundated every tide, thereby preventing 
offensive effluvia to any great extent. On tho north side it is bound- 
ed by extensive mango and plantain gardens, in rear of the barracks 
and hospital, which are considered unhealthy, from the foliage being 
so thick as to ohstriict the free circulation of air ; tho cast side is partly 
bounded by the road leading to the towm, and partly by a largo tank, 
which contains water ihroughout tho year. On the west is tho village 
of IJUipooram, the dhobics’ washing ground, and tho principal burning 
ground, or that used by tho Natives for the purpose of cremation. 

The jail, first occupied as such in 1832, was foimorly a Dutch Fac- 
tory, it is situated within tho fort in a very confined site. In 1830 
an upper story was added for the accommodation of tho court, and the 
ground floor is now used exclusively as tho jail. 

The Native town, (Vizagapatam proper) immediately adjoins the 
fort on its north and west sides. It contains many ^ood streets, 
and numerous well built houses ; but is much crowded, as the space 
on which it stands is shut in by a range of sand hills between ifc and 
the sea on the one side, and an extensive swamp on tho other. 

The soil in the immediate vicinii.y of tho station, on tho higher 
ground, is barren, and principally composed of a reddish gravel, \yith 
here and there large slabs of a very hard description of grey granite, 
but in lower situations, it is a rich and productive loam. 

li 



An excellent carriage road runs from tLe extreme end til’ \Vultalr 
to the fort, a distance of about foui* miles. The uorllu'vn, or Waltair, 
side of the cantonment, is elovatod considerably above the town, and 
is consequently much cooler. There being no spuiio allot tod fur the 
houses of the officers of the Native regiment, they uro much dispersed 
over the vicinity. 


ZEMTNDARY (>E VTZTANAdlUrM. 

Situation and The Zemindarv of Vizianagnim i.*! nn exli'iiHivo and 

Boundaries. , ^ i if* . * 

important tract of country m tho Vizngnpalmn diHlnet, 
paying a p4shcush of 6 lacs of Rupees to Govormiienl. Its extrt'mo 
northernmost villago of Hcoramandoluiu being sitimlt’d U I miles north 
of Chioacole, whilst the villugo of Ptirooviidali lu the extri'iiie south, 
is 16 miles to the southward of Vizngnpatani ; it has the sea on its 
eastern boundary, and tho Cnusecporium lino of hills to the west. 

The present Zemindar Vizoaram Onjapati Rauzo is ttf an unciont 
and distinguished family. His ancestor I’odtUi Viztiamni Ruuzo 
erected tho present fort at Vizianagnim in tho year 171S2. In 
1756, assisted by the French Commander Bussy, whom he invited 
to^his aid for the purpose, he made himself master of tlio Bobily 
Zemindary,* but was afterwards immediately asBossinatod by sumo 
adherents of the Bohily family, and was sucoooded by Atmiunda 
Gajapati Eauze Hs nephew. This Zemindar marched with tho 
British forces from Vizagapatam, was present, and aided in tho 
taMng of Masulipatam by Colonel Fordo in 1749, and immediately 
afterwards when proceeding with his followers towards llydc-rubiul to 
obtain his Sunnud from the Nizam, died suddenly at Boizwarrah in 
the district of Masulipatam. Goondalah Appajee Row, the then Bowun, 
having been questioned by the Nizam as to the rightful anecu'SHor of 
Aumnnda Gajapati Rauzo, he summoned Yiziaramllanz<', a child who, 
an elder brother, Seotaram Rauzo, was living with his mother, a 
'^tfw of one of the Poosapauty family, at tho village of TalapoUim 
Oassimeotah. The younger brother was presented to tho Nizam as the 
nearest of kin and the rightful heii, h* ww placed in possassion so- 
SeetaxamRauze mibsequently assumed tholiOo of "Yoova 
^ and was in reality the director of the affairs of 

to" Ittetey of Nwthern Cirosxi," s»t* 1. 
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tlie Zemindary. The extensive costly gardens and other “workB at the 
Pagoda of Shimhachalnm, 10 miles west ofVizagapatam, and the remains 
of Davoopilly Chodavariim, and other forts, are attributed to him. 
This supersession of the elder by the younger brother caused however 
at the time serious family discussions, and which were only settled by 
the brothers proceeding to the Presidency, and having an interview 
with the Governor. Seetaram Eauze shortly afterwards died near Ma- 
dras, childless, and Viziaram Eauze lived but a short time after his re- 
turn to Vizianagrum. He was succeeded by Ufarrain Gajapati Eauze, 
generally called Narrain Bauboo, the father of the present Eajah, 
who in 1827 went to Benares talcing with him his only child then 
an infant. Narrain Gajapati Eauze died there in 1845, and his son 
in the year 1848 returned to his Zemindary at the age of 22. He 
married at Benares and has three children ; the eldest son having 
been born in 1850. He changes his place of abode between Vizia- 
nagrum and Bimlipatam according to the season. On the father 
proceeding to Benares he threw his Zemindary on the hands of the 
Collector, and it was kept under Circar management for some years. 
But on the present Eajah attaining his majority, the Government in- 
sisted on his returning from Benares and taking charge of his own 
district. This he did, hut finding himself entirely ignorant of con- 
ducting public business, he requested Government to appoint one of 
their own officers to superintend the Zemindary for three years, and 
to put him in the way of managing his own Eevenue affairs. This 
was sanctioned ; and under the auspices of the officer appointed, the 
Zemindary has been brought into good order, and the Eajah trained 
to the routine of management. The country has lately been given up to 
him, and it remains to ho seen whether he will continue the line of 
conduct to which he has hitherto adhered. 

The Zemindary is divided into 11 Talooks or Tannahs, and has 
an ascertained total population of 6,61,748. The Talooks are ar- 
ranged and populated as follows, and are subdivided into several 
Mootahs, according to the size and necessities of each, and pre- 
sided over by a Saivordar under the general supervision of the 
Ameens, whose duties require him to remain for the most part at his’ 
chief station with his establishment paying personal visits, as requisite 
to each Mod ah of his Tunnah ; all the larger Talooks have 5 or 0 sub- 
divisions and sub-oflicors of this description. 
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L Vkkmgnm Tannali with its chief towni hearing the same name 
is composed of 213 villages and hamlets, rojnilalion Tho 

diy and wet land cultivation is in about equal pj’opnrl ion. 

2. Goodimclahj to tho east of Vwlanagvum hiis 180 villagoH and 
hamlets within its division ; its chief Htalion is Veiieuiapoor. JNjpn- 
lation 66,553. This Talook is for tho most part of <lry euHi\ation. 

3. Boimnghj to the west has 98 villages^ the chief slat iiui is Ooliuim 
PojDulation 48,410. Tho lands of this Talook are ('liielly undm’ wet 
cultivation. 


4. Coomarmn Talook to the north of Vissiunngrnm lias 319 \ illaf?('s 
attached to it, its chief station is Chocpooroopully. Po])ulut ion 0 1 ,521). 
This Talook on its western extremity is bounded by the Hohily and 
Saloor Zeminduries. It is composed of ^ of cli*y and ] t>f wet culti- 
vation. 

6, Gajq)C{tinagmmTalo6li to tho nortlienimost of Vi/lunaf^nnim, its 
chief town and station bearing tho same name, has l(w villages and 
hanodeta attached. Population 4G,301. Adjoining this 'lahjok on tho 
west and northern oxtromities arc tho Andrtu, Sah)or and Hubily 
Zeruindaries. Its cultivation is chiefly w<'t land. 

6. JPadctgcivdg to tho soutli-cast of Viziauugrum with its <’hlof town 
of the same namo, has 220 villages and hamlets. Population 07,000, 
The cultivation is in equal proportion of wot and dry huul. 

7. Tkpctdcdi to tho south-west hns 90 villages, tho cdih'f station is 
Laoavarapoocotah. Population 34,029. Its cultivation is chitdly wet 
supplied by tanks and tlie local fulls of rain. An anieui and eluumolB 
are under construction to afford it a regular and abundant supply of 
water from tho river. 


8. ^ Tlio adjoinmg Talook to tho southward of Vapadah is Ahmttn- 
dull;, its chief station is Qavaravasum, it has 48 villages within its divi- 
sion. Population 31,223. This is almost entirely wot cultivuliuu from 
river irrigation. 


^ t . Ghodarmm still to tko soutli of Al!ivraii(l;ili has 123 villages and 
its cMef station 'boars tbo same name, but is ontorod u^wn tlio iiHiiully 
published maps Annavarum. PopuLati(m 40^84. Its cxillivution ia 
^^**^*®i ,?,nd sugar-cane. 

Sw -'Eslooic i« to tbe southward of Viaagapatam, its 

chief station 84 villages and hawlsU mthin its di- 
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vifilon. Population 20,980. This Talook consists of | diy, and ^ wet 
lands. 

11. Stree Coormmi, the 11th Talook, is situated to the north of 
Chicacole, and takes its name from its cliief station. This Tannah is 
composed of 53 villages and hamlets, and has a reported population of 
15,547, the greater proportion of the lands of this Talook are wet. 

In addition to the foregoing, four villages belonging to the Zemin- 
dary, Yalamunchly, Punchadharlah, CSiinloorah, Croosharamapalem, 
having a collective population of about 3,000, are situated within the 
Government Talook of Sxuwasiddy, still to the south of Nellemoocoo ; 
and one, CotipiiUy, in the Rajahmundiy district, giving a total num- 
ber of villages and hamlets of 1,588 belonging to the Yiziaiiagriun 
Zemindary. 

The Zemindary is irrigated by three considerable rivers traversing 
its whole width from the hills, a distance of about 35 miles, and 
flowing into the sea at the ports of Conadah, Bimlipatam and Vatadah 
to the southward. 

Prom, the extent of the Zemindary and the difference of soil, &o., 
there is a variety of crops raised ; some highly important — sugar-cane 
cultivation has been introduced to a very considerable extent — oilseeds 
(Sesamum Oricntalc) arc very abundantly produced and largely ex- 
ported to Prance — castor oil and lamp oil seeds, horsogram, tobacco, 
greengram, jounaloo, form tho dry culture common to the country ; 
and paddy cultivation is carried on very successfully wherever tank or 
channel irrigation permits. In some localities the lands produce three 
crops a year. 

The miuoral resources of the Zemindary have not yet boon fully 
developed. Manganese ore of groat purity has recently been dis- 
covered to a very considerable extent in the Coomaram Tannah, and 
plumbago abounds in many localities, as also very fine porcelain earths, 
felspars, quartz, gamete, micas, talc of great purity, and of every 
variety and colour. These with limestone, gneiss, and granites, are 
tho chief fonnation, magnetic and other iron ores arc also to ho mot 
with on the isolated hills on the plains which arc chiefly conical and 
bear evidence of volcanic construction. 

Tho highest of the Causorpoor range of hiUs is supposed to ho about 
3,000 feet, though from their unhealthy nature no precise information 
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has Htlierto been obtained regarding tliom. Very fine plumbugo is 
knovn to abound in those hills ; it is used oxtoiisiYoly iu the iiotiuakiug 
trade as a polishing sxibstanco. 


Viviaxiagrum, 

A Military station in the Zcniincltuy of TiTiiajingvunh It is in north 
Latitude 18° 2’ and cast Longitude 83° 82’, 15 luiloH di.siunt IVotntlm 
sea. This placo is situated in a rich undiJatitig couulry nt tlio foot of 
a group of hills about 12 miles distant. It forinn an cxltmaivc town 
with a spacious busy bazaar, but tlio buildingH lun gencrnlly tnenuand 
small. The population of the town is 11,700 ami of Iho taititomuetil 
1,270. There is generally one rcgiiuont of JNutivo Infantry, and a 
company of Artillery stationed licrc. Tho town ts conma*U’d with the 
seaport of Bimlipatam, diKstunt 10 niiU^H, by an cxcelUmt rontl, A 
goodroad for carts has also been lately opent'd to <lajai)a(i-iuigrum, a 
large mart for export and import commodities, distant 10 miles in a 
north-west direction iu the iminediato vicinity of tho IiIIIh, 

Tho surrounding country is almost ontiiudy under caltivatiou, and 
the soil is a deep and very productive alluvium. 

The crops raised are chiefly rice, cooltie, maize, natoheny and (iil 
seeds: most of the other ordinary productions of tlio country are 
also to be had; oranges in groat perfection aro raiBod iu tht^ neigh* 
bouring hiUs, and tho cultivation of potatoes has been trit‘d Hucccflii* 
fully on the same. 

In a northerly direction rise numerous ranges of hills connected 
with the eastern ghauts, and iu tho vicinity of th(‘Ho ievor is always 
very prevalent. The smaller hills arising from tho plains, which 
formerly wore covered with trees, luivo hoeu denuded by tho wood* 
cutters, though covered hci'c and tlxoro with stunted underwood loca- 
lities. The climate from 8opt(‘mbor till March is salubrious, and the 
European residents from Waltair and Vizagapatam occasionally re- 
move hither during these months. The uverage ohsorvation of a re- 
gi^^ld Thermometer from March to July 1851 arc tho following : 

Min, 

8ij^ 


Mean. 

86f 



.^1 

Tlie average from the month of November to the beginning of 
March. 

Max. Min. Mean. 

80" 65" 70" 

In the month of March the weather becomes warm, and towards 
the middle of the month the hot land winds generally commence. 

In the month of May there are in general occasional showers; 
towards the beginning of Jxine, they become more regular and heavy. 
July, August, September and October may be considered the monsoon 
months, and in November there are occasional heavy falls, the average 
quantity of rain during the years 1850 and 1851 has been about 45 
inches, being some 3 or 4 inches less than at Madras. 

At the distance of one mile from the cantonment which is placed 
on groxmd sloping gently to the northward, is the village of Vizia- 
nagrum, and lying between them, a large tank or lake which contains 
water at all seasons of the year. The inhabitants of the village are 
chiefly weavers and cultivators of land. The station contains about 
twenty-six officers’ houses, the greater part of which are tiled, but 
some are woU thatched with the cadjan leaf. A Church capable of 
accommodating about 150 persons has recently been erected, and the 
station is visited by the Chaplain of Yizagapatam once in three 
months. The burial ground is situated within the cantonment : there 
is an excellent travellers’ bungalow, and a Racket Court has lately 
been erected. 

A quadrangular stone fort with four enormous round bastions of 
European construction incloses the palace of the Rajah, having an 
open square in the centre, an arcaded hall of audience, reservoir and 
fountains, without any pretensions to magnificence ; the whole \mtil 
recently has been in a neglected state. 

The roads in the immediate vicinity are well laid out and kept in 
good repair by private funds. 

The barracks, or places arms, are immediately in front of the 
parade ground, facing the south, and running east and west. 

The officers’ quarters are situated on the west side of the barracks, 
and immediately behind them on the north are the sepoys’ lines. 

On the east and in a line with the barracks, is the hospital, a 
large and woU constructed building surrounded by a verandah, ca- 
pable of containing sixty patients. It may be worthy of note that 
chQkm Jm nmr 'bm ('pdmk in the ccmtQfWKnt, 



The town of Biiulipatam lk*H on tho coast wlKnit 16 Jiiilcs nort h of 
Viragapatam in Lat. 17“ G4’ N., I^oug. 83“ 31’ E. ll, wns r,.n,K.rly 
a settlement of the Dutch. TomhaUmos well t'i)gm\cil, of llm .Into 
of A. D. 1623, are yet to bo stum in the oltl Iniriiil gomiHl. It wus 
for a long time celobraind for its cotton ptccc gootls, wliich the East 
India Company largely oxportcii 'I'lio tiwlo is now liiiiilcd imd 
chiefly to the strailB tliTOiigh Native lucrchimls. Biinlipiilaiii is now 
noted for the extensive aiigar works of Mawsra, Arbiitlniot nutl Com- 
pany at Ohittawalsa three miles off, whore the lutcst English inticliiiiory 
has been introduced, and upwards of 0,000 tons of sngnr iiru already 
exported annually. There are also three lutligo factories lit or near 
Bimlipatam. 
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RAJAHMUNDRY. 


This District is bounded on tbeN. W. by tbo Hyderabad Country ; 
on tbo north by the Nagporo Territory, and on the H. E. by the Vi- 
Kagapatam District. On the cast and south-east by the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and on the south-west and west by the District of Masulipatam. 
It lies between N. lat. 16® 18’ (Harsapoor Point) and 17® 35’ North. 








The aspect of the country is very different in iho 
^ ^ ' north-west portion of tho Ristrict to what it is in tho 

soiiih-casi. Towards the west tho country is olcYatocl and picturesque, 
and farther north ranges of mountains clothed with wood hound tho 
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scene. About 40 miles N. N. W. of tlic town of nojiiliintimlry, tlio 
Qodavery enters the District tliroiigli one (>l‘ tlio niiignilifcnt gorges 
in the hills. There is ti pleasing view from the top of (ho ( ’ourt House 
at Eajahmundry, where the (Jodiivory Is gt'iiorally <lot'i>, tmd eleur, 
and about If miles in width ; the waior being koitl. jil u liigli h'Vel by 
the anient at Dowlaishwurani some (I miles to tlio S. M. In (lu> oust- 
cm and south-eastern portions <tf the Hist riot, towards (ho sou, the 
country is flat, and uniiitieresting, ('xeept. as far as the <>yo is rt'lioved 
by the sheets of fertile land duo to (ho irrigation of (ho Ooduvory. 
The Aunicut or dam thrown ucroBs’this river in iMllI, is still adding 
greatly to the breadth of rice cultivation, and tho goiioral wolfaro of 
the people, by supplying their taults, und affording moans of oommu- 
nication hy navigable canals. 

Tho Godavoiy is tho only river of any mniio in tho 
’ ' District. At Dowlaishwaram wlit're (lie Aitui»'ut is built 

it divides into two streams, tlio country bi'twooii whioh is goiiornlly 
called the Delta. Tho branch that flows to Hit' eastward is oalled tlio 
Gautami, and passing hy Neolapilly mid tlie l'’reneh Hetttement of 
Yanam debouches soon after into the sen, 2 miles siaith of Cnringa. 
Coriuga itself is on u small river a kind of st reaiiilet fnaii the ( ioduvery. 
Near the sea, tho Godavory forms numoruus sand bunks. 'I’lu' bruiieh that 
flows to tho southward, is called tho VasiBbtn, und enters llu' sea ■! or 
5 miles south of Narsapoor. There is another brunch whieli takes off 
from this and flows easterly to tho sea near IJendumoorlunka. Tlii* 
branch is called the Vynatycn. 


In tho rainy season, tho Godavory overflows its bunks, ntid mijueroug 
islands or “ lunkas” have boon foniu'd by (ho deposit h'i't on tlio 
Bubsidenco of tho river. Tho soil of these luiikus is rieli, mid yields 
crops of tobacco of a superior quality. The banks of the river havo 
however lately boon raised and strongthonod in several pluees ; tho 
spread of water during tho floods is thoroforo not now so grout , and 
oonsiderablo changes arc taking placo in the lunkua. 

the Qo4aT©ry where tho Annicut is built across, is 4 iuiIoh wido, but 
three small islands in tho stroam fonn as it woro abutniuutH botwtKJU 


^lich are the walls of. tho Daxu. Its cost has boon about lacs of 
and the canals, and irrigating channels oxcavutod 
in are estimated at about 15 lues (£1,60,000) more. 

They are M wapleted yet, (A* D, 1864.) 
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There are four diTisions of the Annicut, separated by the three islands 
(one of them is rather the point of a tract widening to a base of some 
miles towards the sea) before mentioned. 

The 1st branch or wall from the east or Dowlaishwaram side is 1^624 
yards long It spans from Dowlaishwaram to the 1st island called 

Pitchilca lunka/’ The 2d branch is the Ralee, 954 yards long span- 
ning from Pitchika lunka to the head of the island which forms the 
Ralce talook. The 3d portion is the Muddoor, 516 yards long, and 
spans to the island called “ Muddoor lunka/ ^ Between this and the 
main is the 4th or Vij^swaram branch 862 yards long, spanning to 
the village of Vijeswaram on the west bank. 

The main artificial channels are the Samulcottah and Thooliah Baga, 
led off from the east or Dowlaishwaram head-sluice. There are other 
channels in progress. The Erdee channel irrigates the Ealce talook 
or Delta proper, and from this stream water is conducted over the 
Q-unnaverum aqueduct to irrigate the ITuggarum talook. 

The Palcole, Kakerpurroo, Venkiah, JSTukkala, and YclmunchiUy 
channels water the western tract including a portion of the District of 
Masulipatam. The three first of these are also navigable. 

The natural rivers in the Delta are the Thooliah, the*^Yeiyairoo, 
the Gosta Nuddee, and several minor streams all of which have been 
improved — and the two first embanked and loclicd^ to adapt them for 
jiavigation. The traffic on the Thooliah Baga between Dowlaishwa- 
ram and Cocanada is already very considerable. The distance is rather 
more than 30 miles. The Wciyairoo, with the aid of the Venkiah 
channel has been rendered navigable to within 18 miles of the town 
of Masulipatam, and boats can now pass from above the Annicut, by the 
salt river, which debouches between Chinna GoUapoUem and Samul- 
divi to the sea. 

Dowlaishwaram is the Head Quarters of the Civil Eiiginecr^s divi- 
sion. Most of the Officers’ houses are built on a rocky hill about a mile 
from the river. The Government Workshop and Foundry where a 
steam engine is constantly employed — the Quarry — and other works in 
the vicinity — and the little steamers plying to and fro, give an air of 
activity to the place which is not to be seen in other parts of the coun- 
try. The Native population of the village amounts to upwards of 
4,000. Midway between Dowlaishwaram and Eajahmundry is situ- 
ated the Sugar Factory of Messrs. Arbuthirot and Co., which has now 



been ostabliHlicd some years and caused ii givat imi.iils.' (<> tlu* Irudo 
and prosperity of the District. The imniudexin'iidiluiT bus Itc.-ii lately 
betTOon 4 fend 5 lacs, and a similar siuu wuh spoui in by (Jnvera- 
inont on tlieTublic works. 

The only largo tank in the District is tliiit <»! 1 augitnunirly cou- 
structed about 170 years siiico by a Zoiiiindur of P.-ddapooi'. 1 1 is Ibnn- 

od by a largo thrown across a gorge in tlie liills; in binn it ig 

triangular, of about, a luilo iii biviidlh at (he base, and of about two 
miles and a lialf in length. 

Naturiil Tho agricultural pvoduciB avo ubutd ihtrly kbuUof 
riodiutoiiw. jonnaloo, gurrtaloo, gingely. grains, cotton, plain- 

tains, sugar-oano, betel, tobacco, garlic, chillies, turincric, iKc. 'flic 
tobacco, as before observed, grows on tho Innkas. The Htigar-cano is 
cultivated in the Poddupoor talook and Pittiipoor Zeinindary, itlong 
tho banks of tho Yolhviroo stream which, thongli smidl, has a constant 
flow of water through tho year. A oousideniblo ipmntity id sngiir is 
also raised in tho Delta of tho Qodavery. The cnUivutoi's <lu not at- 
tempt to raise a crop from tho same siiot ol'tciicr than every third or 
fourth 3 'car, but during tho iideriiu'diuto time, phiuls ol’ the legumi- 
nous tribes arc cuUivatod. »Si.s. pounds of juice from good canes yield 
one pound of sugar. Tho refuse is given to cattle or carried away by 
lahourors. The cultivation of cotton is gouoral in Uajuhmnndry, hut 
from the nature of tho soil and aurfuco, more ospecially in iliu purU 
remote from tho coast, tho produce is not great in umouut or superior 
in quality. 

Salt is manufactured for tho Company’s MonoiHily at the two Ootauw 
of Pittapoor near Cooanadu, and Mogulloor near Nursapoor. It is sold 
for consumption, both in tho district and beyond tho frontit'r, and also 
in considerable quantities, (about 50,000 muunds,) for oxjsniation by 
sea to Calcutta. Tlio sales of tho last six years liavo been on an average 
lacs of Bengal maunda per annum, including about l,50U nmunda 
^1^ annually at cost price to tho French HoUlomout u! Yuimm. 

The agrionltural implements in uso are of the most primitive kind. 
The common Native plough has been found to answer best, tho iron 
ones manufactured at Porto Nova having been found too heavy for 
tj^j^l^j^hioh are of a small, and of a stunted brood from the scarcity 
of weather. Sheep and goats are numerous, and arc 

kept in pilthsfs on account of the manure they yield. 
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Manufactures manufactures of EajalLmuiidiy tte olaief are 

tte cloths, which, in by-gone times had a high reputa- 
tion in the English markets. Napldns, table cloths and drills in imi- 
tation of the produce of Europe, are made in consideraMe (Quantities. 
Muslins of fine quality are made at Oopauda near Cocanada. The 
carpenters of Eajahmundiy are skilful workmen, especially in the 
vicinity of Ooringa, where they are much engaged in ship and boat 
building. 

capabSSs ^ sporting country Rajahmundry has many recom- 

mendations. The Hills are full of tigers, bears, cheetas, 
wild hogs and peafowl — ^iia the plains and jungles are abundance of 
antelope and spotted deer, — the samhur and porcupine are constantly 
met with and occasionally the bison. Of the feathered tribe, the 
aquatic birds are by far the most numerous, though florikin abound 
in some Quarts of the district. 

Sailing Bircc- The most southern part of the district on the coast, 
tions. ig Narsapoor Point, which forms the western shore of 
the river of that name. It is in Lat. 16® 18' IT., Long. 81® 41' E. 
Prom this a shallow flat extends with 4 fathoms on it about miles 
from the shore. The channel leading into the river is between two 
sands on which the water breaks : the least Water in it is 5 feet at low 
tide. Harsapoor Point bears from Point Divy N. 6G® E. distant 
about 38 miles. 

From ITarsapoor Point the coast stretches along qjbout 62® E. 
to Bendermoorlunlca river in Lat. IG® 23' IT. Tho'coast between is 
thickly wooded but low, and is safe to approach to 6 and 8 fathoms, 
but the soundings to seaward deepen suddenly to 50 and 100 fathoms 
about 9 miles off shore. From Bendermoorlunka the coast runs IT. 
60® E. 15 miles, and then IT. 45® E. 15 miles more, where there is a 
small grove of brab trees near the beach, bearing from Ooringa 
Light House S. J W. 14 miles. 

Tho coast between Bendermoorlunka and this grove is low and 
sandy, and in hazy weather is seldom visible more than 4 or 5 miles 
off. From this grove the coast runs IT. by E. ^ E. till abreast of Ooringa 
Light which is 2 miles in shore in Lat. 16® 49' IT., Long. 82® 18' 20" 
E. near the N. E. extreme of tho low jungle at the entrance of tho 
Qodavory river. The coast is aU very low and shrubby, and ought 
not to be approached midor 10 fathoms; in doing which groat caution 
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is requisite as tlio bank of souudingH extondn but a i'v\s niiion (u Him- 
ward. The spit of sand forming tlioiunth point of 1 ho bank on wliich 
tke Light House is built, runs out ooiisidorubly to ilu' north of tho 
Light House to about Lat. 10® !j'l\ 

A Vessel bound into Coringa Bay witli a Jhiy \s iiul I rum I hi' wn///#- 
uwei ought to stand along shore in It) or J I fallioniM nnlil tho Light 
House bears west. She may thou coniinutMi northorty oourao hoop- 
ing in 10 fathoms until tho Light llouso boat's H. W. )S!u' will thfu 
sight tho Flag Stuff at Juggenuiikpooram to Ibo ssontward, ami onglit 
to haul in towards it, not coming luulor U fuilumw tmtil it, Inaira W. ^ 
S. or ‘W’. by S. : she may then stand direct fur it, timl tim-liur in 4 
fathoms soft mud, tho Light House bearing S. hy fk J I*;., ami tho 
Hag Staff "W. by S. ^ S. In tho N. R meuHuun, tho anchuragt^ is 
about I mile more to tho eastward in 5 fulhomH. This Mag Stuff is 
in Lat. 16® S6’ N., Long, 82® VV LV^ R It in Hiliialod u nuln in 
shore, on tho south side of a small creek wliich diviiloH It (Vuin tln^ vil- 
lage of Cooanada, and ut tho mouth of which crock in tlu' landing 
place. 

Vessels bound into Coringa Bay with u irnrh'nff wiiui fmin the //vw/- 
^mnl ought not Avliilst xiiidor t) futhoius tu biang the Mug Stalf In 
bear to the northward of W. J H., and should Hluad over in a nurth 
westerly course to the other side of the Buy to ii fulhmnM, uml then 
tack to the anchorage. At tho oxtromo cud of the Mpit tho Mug 
Staff bears W. by N. distant 8 miles, and tho .Light \lom\i H. S. W. 
5 miles. 

The town of Coringa is not visible from tho aneluimgiu It in «L 
tuated on a small branch from tho Coda very river, which in fuNt filling 
up ; though it is oxpootod that Government will employ a Hleam 
dredge to keep it clear, Tho ohunuol leading to Coringa frotn the an- 
chorage off Juggornaikpooram is very narrow, and in somu parin has 
not more than 3| foot at low wator. Thoto is a at the mouth of 
river, and vessels are often kept hero for weeks when going in for 

vailmg for a high tido. Tlio rise und full of tido at tho rivor 
entrance is about 7 feet. 

Coringa Town bears West from the li^t Houw. distant CJ inilcs, 
^^^^^Jiggemaikpooram nearly south, 8 miles. 

Eajabmundry is the centre of a semi-circlo oc- 
hation who spoalc the Teioogoo iunguttga 
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tliis appears to be tbe proper place in wbich some account of tbat 
language may be introduced. 

Tbe people who speak Teloogoo are called Telingas. The lan- 
guage borrows largely from Sanscrit, and, in colloquial use, from 
Hindoostanee ; yet it is an original tongue ; and he that is abeady 
acquainted with Sanscrit, with Hindoostanee, or any other language, 
may yet find himself imable to understand poetry, correspondence, 
or conversation in Teloogoo. 

The alphabet used shows that Teloogoo originated in the Garnatam 
language, spoken in the centre of the Peninsula. This language is 
commonly called Ganarese, but its use is by no means confined to Oa- 
nara. It is spoken throughout Mysore. 

The ancient Teloogoo princes are spoken jf as Carnataca Lorwiu ; but 
in modem days, the two languages Ganarese and Teloogoo are as different 
as Welsh and English. All Sanscrit literature in this part of India is 
preserved in the Teloogoo character, in which, as in the other alphabets 
of Southern India, Sanscrit is written with perfect ease. Indeed, 
it is rare to meet with any Sanscrit volume in any other character. 
The pronunciation of Sanscrit among the Teloogoos corresponds with 
the purest pronunciation used at Benares. The Teloogoos frequently 
advert to the idea that Sanscrit is the mother of their language, just 
as in older times, we used to look upon Latin as the source of English^ 
This notion very naturally arises from their ancient grammars being 
written in Sanscrit, and constructed on Sanscrit principles, yet San- 
scrit is far from being generally cultivated ; perhaps, among the 
educated classes, one-third of the Teloogoos can read the vernacular 
poets ; and of that third, not one in twenty has ever been instructed 
in the Sanscrit literature. 

Others assert that at least Teloogoo poetry originates in Sanscrit, but 
in orthography all the laws of permutation and elision are widely dif- 
ferent, and every law of the Teloogoo prosody is totally dissimilar to 
Sanscrit, although five or six metres, (out of some hundreds) have been 
imitated from that language. 

The circle which has been mentioned does not include all those parts 
of the Indian peninsula where the language is spoken ; for the To- 
loogoos have emigrated to various parts of Southern India ; thus a 
knowledge of their language will be available in the Tamil districts, 
and particularly in the noighboiuhood of Madras, Wc find however 



no signs of immigration into tlio Toloogoo dlMlncfs; (in' fyniiuiy of 
the Mussulman rulers of Tolingumi in fornii'r cinys, is gciuTuIly refer, 
red to as accounting for tliis fuct. 

Chi’islianity lias liitliorto niiulo llltio progress lunong dm Toloo. 
goos, the bulk of wlioni arc THndoos, of the Iwo bniini)iui<‘iil «eutn, 
follows cither of Vislniu or HIva; or (‘1ne (he iliiiigiittuis, wlm look 
upontho ot!^ors as nauss idolafcrs, while !liey (hi-m, selves worshiit (ho 
symbol of Iswa, “ Tlie Hoprenie,” NiiHpended on dieir hiviists. The 
Mussulmans arc whh'ly spread thi'ougli (he eoinilry, lm(, nj’e in a 
degraded state; they continuo to tulk Iliiidoimfiitiee, hu( few ran 
write it; indeed, they aro so illiterate, that (heir aeeoimfs and 
correspondence gonorally nro in tho Teloogoo willing td’ u llriihinia. 
Under their dominion, wjiich hiatod uhout a century mid a half, 
Teloogoo literature fell very low, and has only grudually nwivod 
under tho British Government. Yet no part of th(> micient and fu- 
vorito volumes has perished, and a great fondui'Ms for their popular 
poems has been in recent days tho motive of conlinuu! puhlirations 
that issue from tho presses at Mmlrus. 


When we first read tlu'ir ]>oeniM, wo nro lod to wipjinso t!m( I ho 
dialect used is entirely dificrent from that wo daily siieak and write, 
but a little advanoo in knowledge will show u» that (he jKilinhed dm. 
lect of Teloogoo, useA by the poets, deviates no morn from tin- siKtken 
dialect, than the language of Milton, Pope, and Byron diUhrs from tho 
English we speak and write. From tho harmony of (Ids lungimgo, 
some have called it tho Xtahan of Xiidia. Doublit'ss m (ho potans, 
and in the pronunciation of retired villages, it is very melixlimm, but 
like Italian, it has many a rough and coarse dialect, nml the 'rdoo- 
goo used in our courts of justice, is a strange jargon, in whicli Kng, 
hsh and Persian phrases are thickly mtorsporsod, forming u jnmblo 
that is at first difficult to an Englishmoa who otherwisu may ho a 
good proficient in tho language. 


another very important respect it resembles Kulinn, for no part of 
the language, not ovon in tho oldest poems, Ims ohsolelo, 

and to a heginnar, wo could not recommend an oaaior volmno thou 
Lin^a Lila, which is supfOMd to be about seven hun- 
Seme attribute it to a more remote ago, but certainly 
It Mussulmans invaded tho country. Tho Toloo- 

goos the dialect used in the mxLm (or wM 
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they themselves call the eastern) part of the country is remarkably 
elegant ; and the worst dialect is that spoken at Madras. 

A foreigner may be excused for perceiving little difference ; it ap- 
pears to be every where equally corrupted with Hindoostanee and Eng- 
lish phrases : nay, some of the modern poetry, (witness the tale of Boh- 
bill, and the B/iahra Can Volpa Satacum), is full of foreign words. 


Hajahmundry. 

The ciutJi buwii in the district, is 365 miles from Madras, It 
is situated on the left or north-eastern banlt of the river Godavery, 
in Lat. 16° 50’ N and Long. 81° 53’ east. It is built on some- 
what elevated ground, and consists of one principal street about 
half a mile in length, running nearly due north and south in which 
is the chief bazaar. The houses on each side are generally of 
one story in height, are built of mud and tiled. Several narrow 
lanes run out of the principal street, east and west : those to the 
west proceed to the bank of tho river, in an oblique direction, and 
consist of moan houses built of mud with here and there a large 
upstaired dwelling, the property of the Zemindars of the district, 
and of some respectable inhabitants ■ who are chiefly Brahmins. Tho 
streets on the east side of the bazaar are narrow and very irregular? 
consisting of houses of the same description, occupied by persons of 
various castes. Tho Godaveiy is here nearly 2 miles wide, and cross- 
ing it was formerly a tedious businoss, especially durmg the freshes 
An enterprising Company however have recently established a steam 
ferry. 

Tho population of the toAvn amounts to about 14,700, ono-tenth of 
whom are Brahmins and Mussulmans, and the remainder Sudras and Pa- 
riahs. Tho Mussulmans are comparatively a poor race ; many mosques 
however, are still standing, which show that formerly they must have 
been wealthy and numerons. 

The Fort is situated to the north of the town, and is in tho form of 
a square, having high mud walls, and a ditch now partially filled up. 
It is usually garrisoned by two companies of the Native regiment sta- 
tioned at Samulcottah ; tho barracks, hospital, jail, magazine, and lines 
of the detachment arc within the fort. The barracks are situated in 
tlio south-east corner, and consist of one long puckah building with a 
tiled roof. 

a 



Tlic Hospital of tlio caulonincnt is a long and nnnw ('dillcc nii u 
rising ground inimodiatcly luidcr live wall of llio fori,— it i,s npcni and 
aiiy, sheltered from the rain hy two largo tamarind trees. The lines 
occupied by the detachment consist of four rows of thatched huis. 
The magazino was formerly a small Native toinplo built ol largo hIiiIih 
of black granite. The jail is a s(iuaro building in the centre of llu! 
fort calculated to hold 400 prisoners. It is built of substantial inaie- 
rials and flagged with largo stones. Within tho fort are likewise the 
Civil and Session, and Suhordiim(,o Court Houses, iH-sules one good 
private house, atprosont occupied by the Government rrovincial Sc'hoel. 
On the northern rampart of tho fort is a noat little Church, re<-cntl^ 
erected hy subscription. 


Nttlciapoor, 

A town at the extreme south of tho district situated on tho VaBhisla 
branch of tho Godavery about 6 miles from its mouth. j\djoining !(■ 
is what remains of the town of MadapoUom, onco fumoiis for eloHis, 
The trade has very considerably diminished since tho abandoimn’iit of 
the manufacture by tho Company’s Qovornmont. Tlio average anmail 
oxpenditui’o in the district on this accoimt in former times was for 
■both factories, (Noolapilly and MadapoUom), 8 lacs, om'-third of 
which was probably spent on account of the latter, and the export s 
were proportionately large. Tho fiaotories wore abolished in 18!i7. 
Tent cloth of a superior strength and quality is still supplied hy <'.<»n- 
traotors to tho Commissariat Department at Masulipatam, hut it is 
mamfactwed for tho most part in tho neighbouring villages of Hajah- 
mundry. The former factory buildings, godowns, and premises, have 
now become private property. A portion of tho ground is occupied 
by the Travellers’ bungalow, and for tho remainder negotiations have 
been made with the owners for its appropriation to building purposes. 
Three-fourths of the site on which tho old town of Madnpollcm inr- 
merly stood, has been carried away by tho annual ('neroaelimeutH oi" 
lfti.|„Godavery, and to provide sholtor and acoonimodai it)n tet those 
whoso Ikhwss have thus boon destroyed and lor the iucroasing jKipula- 
tion of Narsapoor, a new pottah has boon projected by tho lucul offi- 
.<!ers, and the payment of the nooeesary equivalent in land or money 
> 4 |<^S 4 ^WS>-qrs of the ground on whinh it will bo built has boon sauc- 

Tho population of Narsapoor and Mudapol- 
lom combiaei is 8,000. 
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Narsapoor is also a seaport, now frequented cHefly by Native craft, 
but in tbc time of tbe Honorable Company’s cloth trade it was resorted 
to by English ships of large size. Yessels are built and repaired in mud 
docks on the banks of the river — the anchorage is several miles from 
the mouth, depth 6 or 6 fathoms. At high tide there is about 8 feet 
of water over the bar ; outside the bar is a shifting sand bank, which 
has much increased in size of late years, and the entrance is from the 
south between the sands. Lightly laden vessels enter the river by a 
circuitous channel, Imown to the Native pilots. Most of the cargo 
is discharged at Antavedy, a place of religious resort situated near 
the sea, close to the river’s mouth. There is no doubt that much 
might be done to improve the bar, and with the removal of the im- 
pediments which now exist, Narsapoor would probably in time recover 
its former importance as a seaport. The annual value of exports 
now amomits to about a lac of Rupees, notwithstanding the utter want 
of any proper approach to the town. With a fine navigation canal 
leading from the principal agricultural towns in this part of the dis- 
trict, and with an improved exit from this branch of the G-odavery, 
which is no less than 40 or 50 feet deep opposite the town, Narsapoor 
would in a very few years become the important jdace of trade for 
which its natural position seems eminently to adapt it. There are 
many resident merchants of wealth and respectability, but in conse- 
quence of the difficulties encountered at their own port, they are 
obliged to transfer much of their trade to Coringa. European capital 
might be laid out hero to groat advantage, and a resident European 
merchant of oxporionce and energy might expect success. The cli- 
mate is oxcollont, and seems peculiarly adapted to the European con- 
stitution ; the health of tho Native inhabitants also is remarkable, and 
living is particularly moderate. Narsapoor is tho residence of tho 
8ub-0ollootor of tho district. 

Narsapoor possesses an English and Vernacular School for boys, and 
also a girls’ School, both of which have been founded and are carefully 
supervised by tho present local Revenue authorities. They arc sup- 
ported by local subscriptions, dhiefly from the Natix^e inhabitants. 
The number of pupils receiving instruction in tho former is between 
70 and 80, and in tho latter about 30. ' Thoro arc lilcewiso missionary 
Nclioolft for hoys and girls attended chiefly by the low’^er castes. Th(U’c 
aro also branch Schools in several of tho large tow’Tis of the Sxib-Ool- 
loctorato, at Ikilodo, I^cnnagondo; and Asuntii. 
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Falode 

Is 6 miles from IVTarsapoor. It was formerly a l)ui(‘li lown <rf .smih* 
importance — and is still a place of considerable i^racb'; tlu^ wcnJkly 
market is numerously attended. There arc a few roHideiit deHOtaubmls 
of Dutch families, and an English Baptist Missionaiy rc'sides thort', 
who also farms a considerable quantity of land. The School is ehielly 
supported by the comatios or traders, and numbers neaiiy fiO seholars. 
There is also a Missionary School for the lower (mics. 


Pennagonda 

Was the former residence of one of tlm ancient. Jicnundui's. It. IIoh 
north of Farsapoor, 16 miles on the diroc-t road t.o Hiijahmundrv. 
This road, almost the only one in the district, is called Forbes’ road, 
from the name of its projector, tho former Sub-Collector. It joins 
the river hanh at Kakorpunnoo, -whioh has boon much cut uji hy Niic- 
cessive floods of the Godavery, and by tho nunrorous channels wliicli 
now enter into tho country. It will ho in a fyn^ut nu'asuri' supei'sedcd 
by the fine navigation canal now in progress from tlu> Aiuiicut. to Niir- 
sapoor and Mogultoor, by Pcimagouda and Ihilodi'. 


Asunta 

^ Is one of tho largest and richest agricult.ural villages in tho diBi.riet ; 
it yields an annual revenue of nearly 18,000 Kupww, and is now wa- 
tered by Annicut channels, llio inhabitants are genorully in a most. 

prosperous condition, and at their dosiro a School was establishod in 
the village. 


mogultoor. 


-Thm town has greatly fallen ofi' of lato years, It is sit aat od 0 miles 
from on the road to Masulipatam. Tho Tahsildar’s Talook 

Cutcherry is here, and also the Salt Darogah’s. Tho Pans and tho 
^are close by. OutsMe the town is a fort of mud walls, in- 

i«6oendant of tho ancient Zenjln- 
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Hazole. 

Is ill tlie Nuggarum talook whicli is watered by tbe aqueduct 
whose 59 arches span the Yynatayam branch of the Gfodavery. Is a 
thriving little village, remarkable as the locality chosen for the esta- 
blishment of a sugar factory, and for the manufacture of rum distill- 
ed by the European method. "Want of capital alone has prevented 
the European gentleman, to whom the establishment belongs, from 
carrying out his project with success ; but with certain irrigation for 
the future, the extension of sugar-cane and the cultivation of other 
valuable products, affords a wide field of enterprize to all who have a 
moderate capital and a good stock of energy and perseverance to 
carry them through the first difidculties they may encounter. 


Cocanada« 

This large village is the station of the Collector and Head As- 
sistant. It is on the coast in Lat. 16® 58^ N. ; opposite to it is 
the anchorage for ships landing or receiving cargo for Ooringa, 
which town is some miles distant up one of the small offshoots of 
the Godavery, where large vessels cannot enter. (See Sailing direc- 
tions.) Cocanada is a rising place, the residence of several European 
merchants, and of the Master Attendant. The exports are annual- 
ly increasing, and by means of the Annicut channels there is water 
communication with all parts of the district. A commodious canal 
boat for passengers and light goods runs daily to and from Bajah- 
mundry about 37 miles. When tlic Qodavery navigation is opened 
towards the Nagporo country, Cocanada will bocomo a still more im- 
portant place, for it will then bo the port of shipment for all tho 
cotton which is now conveyed from Berur by tedious land journey to 
Bombay. Its roadstead is very socuro in tho S, W, monsoon, and 
ships may bo safely heeled over for repairs. Landing is easily effect- 
ed in common sailing boats. Separated by a small stream which 
forms tho entrance for boats, is the village of luggomaikpooram. It 
may in iiiot bo couBiderod part of Cocanada. A neat little Church has 
lately been built hero. 


Coringa. 

About 9 miles S. W. of Cocanada, is tbo only place botwoon Trinco« 
maloo and Calcutta wbero sliips can bo docked, but tbe moutb of tho ri- 
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ver is shallow and filled up Tvitli sandbanlcs Trliicli iiavo ho accuuiulidcd 
of late years,* that vessels arc now obliged to anclior oil' (\)cimu(Iii. 

The liver off the town of Ooringa is narrow and deej), mid Mii-'liNh 
and JSTative vessels arc built on its banks and I'opain'd in mud docliM. 
Though the English vessels are but few, Coriiiga ctin bonst of Homo 
300 Mve craft, varying from 70 to dOO tons burthen, ami aflovding 
employment for a largo sca-fiiring poixilalion. A brisk trade is kejit 
up with Moubnein, Eangoon and the TViuissorim lh'o\ ine('N, lo whieh 
places there is a considerable annual cm igrat ion ; tlu' I'migraiits re- 
maining 3 or 4 years, and then returning with (heir Ha\ inr,^s’. JVimie. 
rous vessels are employed in tho conveyance of salt, (o (hleidta, ami 
the remaining trade is chiefly coasting. Tho houses for Ihiiniiemis at 
Coringa are few, the merchants being princijwlly Tiatiwa. 

Two miles inland from Coringa on the bmdes of llu' riv<u’ is tho 
townofTallacaivoo, inhabited eh idly by persons eonneeted with (Jm 
shipping, and a couple of miles furtiier inland, me (lie yards of (wo 
European ship builders; one mile still further, ami live miles from 
Coringa, stands the town of molaiiilly dose to wlileli Is lM;-;eriim. 
These were very important places bcfiiro (lie abolidiui of (he f’ 1 
Company’s trade, and (ho old factory hnihllngs and hous..s, eecaiiiled 
by the commercial resident and Jiis s(,,fi; still remain, ited. 
towns are now much dotorioratod. and tho cloth trade whieh In furimn- 
days amounted to many lacs a year, has fearfully diminished nmler 

merged dunng tlio Godavoiy frcslies^ ^ 

of fw '’T'‘ *" of 

rT . «>»llowno» o' L,“ 

_ oixnga bar, and tins has liithorio prevented the yard* iVom 

n't; 
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slmt out. There can be no doubt that if the riyer were once 
made accessible, a patent slip would be soon erected, and ef&cient 
arrangements made for the repair of ships of every size. Adjoining 
Neelapilly, but separated from it by the little river, is the French Set- 
tlement of Yanam. Though of very small extent comprising only 
two or three square miles, it has a Chef de Service’^ and establish- 
ment of Government Officers, subordinate of course to Pondicherry. 
The tovm has a handsome frontage on the Godavery which at 
this spot forms a noble sheet of water. Rumours have been for 
some time in circulation, that negotiations are in progress for the ces- 
sion of Yanam to the British, and for the transfer to the French Go- 
vernment in lieu thereof, of a similar extent of land in the vicinity of 
Pondicherry. The exchange is desirable on all accounts. 


Samulcottah 

Is a large town about 8 miles N. "W. of Cocanada, and is the 
Hoad Quarters of a Native Infantry Regiment. The whole strength 
of a corps, however, is never present at once, as detachments are 
furnished from it, permanently to Rajahmundry and Oocanada, 
and frequently also to Fllore, Condapilly, and Rajapore, the three 
latter outposts in the Masullj)atam district. The cantonment, which 
though small, is neat and coinx^act, is eituated on the site of an 
ancient fort, small portions of the rampart of wliich arc still 
standing. The public buildings consist of barniclcs, hospital, ma- 
gazine, store-rooms and quarters for serjeanlR, all built in a sub- 
stantial manner. There is also a Piiicket couid> and a good Mess 
liouso. The oTicers’ bungalows which arc scatticrcd about the can- 
tonment, are chiefly ihaic‘li<‘d buildings of no size or vuluo. The 
soil is red gravel, and advantage bas boon takim of this circum- 
stance to fonu good roads in and about' the cantonment. The 
crying want lor years lias been a road between jSamuloottah and 
tlio seaport of (Jueaiuida. At present there is literally none, and 
lliough ;is absiaicn during the dry weather is of no groat conso- 
cpionco, ytd in Iho monsoon, it is frequently productive of the greatest 
iucmveniencc ; the comitry between the two towns is low, and al- 
most eniinfly under wot cultivation, and it is moreover intersected 
by several branches of Iho Yell air oo, a stream which after heavy rain 
comes down in torrents, and often iutorrupts the communication for 
days together. 




MASULIPATAM. 


A district and collectorate lying between Lat. 15° 45’ 
Sitmtiou, gQ, and 83'. It is ll3 

miles in length by 100 in breadth, being bounded on the north-east 
by the river Gtodavery, on the south-east by the Bay of Bengal, on 
the north-west by the Nizam’s territories, and on the south-west by 
the river Kistnah. 
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Situation and MaBuIipataiu is tirarl) upon u ]o\cl 

aspect. tho soa, bixt it ninlcH nour llu‘ tniddlo, md llii^ full 

constitutes a buBiii wliioh lomm tho gmii (^dulf lukis HUjiplitMl \^y tho 
oyerflowings of tlie Kistnali and Godiivory. Tlu' y liolo onuut ry 'IT) miles 
west of the sea is a plain. Tho nearest hills to WuHulipaluin are at 
JBeizwarrali, and at Condupilly 1) miles west of Hei/Avarralo d'he higlieHt 
is not above 1,700 ieot. They eousiwt gc'uerally of a hard Hitiall grain-. 
ed dark granite. 


A great lumiher of nmall mountain ntreataK inlerseot 
the district iu difterout din'etionH. Stan<» fall iniu the 
Godayery and the Kistnah, and others into the Goluir lnln‘. 'rtiere is 
a stream from tho Colair lake which forms the Oopoohiir {a common 
name for every salt stream in Southern India) which falls into the sea 
at Samtildivi. It is salt for soyeral miles inluiul, and tleep mnntgh for 
the passage of boats between tho sea ami tla^ lake, Thv Mooniyatr, a 
considerable stream, falls into the Kistnah about tiH miles abovt' !ieis 5 ** 
warrah ; another, tho Boodemair takes its rise a littU' to tlie north- 
east of Mylayermn, and after traversing the country nnmi^g tlu» lulls, 
finds its way round tlio north-east (uul of the IJei/warrah I’ungis and 
ultimately runs into the Cululr hik(‘. Tho head of tht^ I'umnnduir is 
also among those hills, but higluT than tho sonree of tlu» HtH«limaJr, 
and taking a central direction passes close to EUore, and, like tho latter, 
runs into the lake. The only other stream worth mention itig is tho 
Poolair, an irrigating channel, opened in 1887, and of groat Horvice. It 
is supplied for a few months of tho year, by the overflowing of the 
Kistnah, a few miles below Beizwarrah. 


The Colair, the only lake in the district, is situated between EUore 
and Masulipatam, but much nearer to the former than tho latter town, 
and during tho rains, covers upwards of 100 square miles. The lake 
has no permanent outlet excepting that which connects it with tho 
Madapollani river, a short distance from tho sea. 

Tanks arc not so numerous in this as in nonui other dinfricts. In 
the diy season oi the year the people’s chief ik*pt*mlence for water ia 
(M brick-built woUs, some of which are sunk to a great depth. 
The ★ater is in general sweet and good. 

Boadfl. communication in thia distiiet ia indif- 

ferent. Bxceptir^ a road through Boizwamdi to Hy- 
L some years ago by the corps of Sappora, but now 
is nothing in the district that deserves the 






name. There are four tracks leading in different directions from Ma- 
sulipatam, to join the great northern line. One runs in a southerly 
direction along the coast to Ongole, another to Guntoor, the third to 
EUore, passing by the Colair lake, and the fourth to Samnlcottah by 
the coast. They are mere foot- ways across swamps and fields. 

Soil and Natural district is mostly alluYial, and is very 

Productions, productiye excepting within a short distance of the sea 
when it becomes sandy and light. About million acres are under 
cultivation, the residue is left waste and grazed on by cattle. It can 
hardly be called pasture land. Rice is not grown so extensively as the 
soil would admit because a sufficient and constant supply of water is 
not always available. The new Kistna anient will, it is expected*, 
remedy this. At present rice is frequently imported from Arracan. 
The lower parts of the district are open and free from jungle. Topes 
of mango, tamarind, and palmyra trees are numerous, together with 
many other varieties of tropical trees, valuable either for their medici- 
nal properties, or their uses as timber. 

The Babool, or Acacia Arabica, grows plentifully on the banks of 
the Kistnah, and is of value from the quantity of gum it yields, and 
the employment it gives to a number of persons. The gum is esteem- 
ed by the mootohies and cloth painters. The agricultural classes feed 
their cattle on the seeds during the dry season. Dry grains are pro- 
dxiced in abundance in the district, also tobacco, cotton, oil seeds and 
chayroot. This last is used for dyeing scarlet. 

About 6,30,000 maunds of Salt arc manufactured annually for the 
Company's monopoly, at the two places Innoogoodroo and Pondraka. 
About 4,10,000 maunds of the whole is what is called Swamp Salt'* 
being gathered from the low flats after they have been overflowed by 
the higli tides. 

Granite, sicnito, marble of various lands, limestone and iron are 
found in the interior of the district ; and diamond mines were former- 
ly worked, but have ceased to yield a profit. The Tillages in which 
they are situated wore specially r^erved in the Treaty, by the Nizam, 
and still form part of the Hyderabad territory. The diamonds are 
found hero as elsewhere in- sandstone conglomerate. 

^ The climate of Masulipatam is rather above the aver- 

age tropical character. From March until June, the 
weather is very hot, the thermometer in the day gradually rising from 
70® early in the first month to 100'^ and upwards, at the end of May. 



The excessiye heat in May is soxnowhat Icmporocl by the mi bi’eczcs 
whicia occasionally sot in early in the afternoon, and blow until night- 
fall. In tho rains coimnoneo, when tho toniperuturo in tho day 
falls to 86®. The rains continue until tho end of October, tlio finmuil 
arerage fall being about 65 inches. In November the cool si'uaun 
commences, when tho mercury in tho thermometer gradually lalla to 
62° at suiniso, retaining that point with little vuiiution until bebrun- 
ry. At noon, in November, December and January, tho rungo is 
from 76° to 80°. 

Toto 031(1 vma- Tho only towns in tho district aro Masulipatam, Jug. 

6=3. giapottah and Elloro, though thoro nro aomo plucos a« 
Beizwarrah and OondapiBy which almost desorvo tho name. 

The whole country is however densely fillod witli villages, huiuq 
containing 1,000 or 2,000 pooplo, others not more than 100 or 200. 
In all tho largo villages thoro is a pagoda dedicated to Vishnu or 
Siva, frequently over a tank, and in every collection of houses, from 
a hamlet upwards, there is a village goddess. Hoiuelbnes site is a 
mere rude uncarvod stone stuck under a tree, soniel inu'.s slie bus a liny 
hut of palmyra leaves, somotiinos she is a roughly carved imago of 
stone in a small pucka building. iSlu3 is woivshipped by all the Ittwor 
castes, Sudras included, and from lluvsc are lua- priesh Inkeii : ibo 
upper castes reject her worship. Tho rariuhs worship no ollii'r di'ily,. 
not being allowed to approach tho pagodas. Near and lilltielied to 
every village of any size is a little hamlet of huts, callwi Malaiialnn, 
or “ Pariah hamlet in this live tho I’arialm belonging to tint vil- 
lage ; they form tho farm labourers, and reeeivo ns wages one seiw 
(3-4ths a Madras measure) of cholum per day, u blaukot uud pair of 
sandals annually, and some other trifling presents. 


Saored places. rivor Kistnali is account, od very soorod, and con- 

sequently thoro are several famous spots on itsbidiUs, 
where, at particular seasons, festivals aro hold, imd gi'oat, but biii-;s II m ibc 
removal of sin take place The chief of tlu'se tnv nt ( tiillapilly (where at 
M^tide tho salt water of tho sea iiK'ota the I'jv.sli u;(|,.|> of’ ilm river), 
at B^ffl»OTrah,—and about half way hel ween them, at Hlirit!ne( 3 lnm . 
tho two first are in honour of Siva, and tho festival takes ])lae., .dwut 
Pebruaxy ; the last is in honour of Vishnu, and the, festival is six weeks 


The language of the whole district is Teloogoo ; Iliu- 
immmM spoken by the Mahomedwas, and is known 



more or less perfectly by a few otlxers : Tamil is only spoken by the 
few strangers, servants or others who have emigrated from the south. 
The people of course are the Teloogoo people : divided into the usual 
endless list of castes from Brahmm to Pariah. The religion is much 
the same as prevails in the rest of the Peninsula : the worshippers of 
Shiva somewhat outnumber those of Yishnu ; the latter are for the 
most part of the sect of Eam^ujulu, a reformer who lived in the 
south. Among the former are to be found the Jangams, a sect which 
originated in Mysore about 700 years ago, and at first was bitterly 
opposed to the whole Brahminical system, but this bitterness has passed 
away. The Mahomedans are for the most part gross idolaters, and 
saint worshippers ; utterly ignorant of the Koran. 


Masulipatam. 

285 miles from Madras, lies in Lat. 16® 9’ K, Long. 81® 13^ E. 
It is a commercial port of some consequence, much frequented by 
the country traders, and in the cold season by Native vessels from 
the north. The harbour, however, is only an open roadstead in a 
slight bay capable of accommodating vessels of 200 tons, and even 
these are obliged to anchor three or four miles from the shore in three 
fathoms water. There is no surf on the coast, and only a trifling line 
of breakers on the bar, on which there are four to six feet water at 
high tides. The tide rises three or three and a half feet. Large ves- 
sels anchor in 5 or G fathoms several miles from the shore, the flag 
staff bearing west. 

Masulipatam is the earliest British settlement on the continent of 
India. In 1621 the factory at Bantam sent to the Coromandel Coast 
to open a trade at Pulicat, but the Dutch oflbctiially opposed the at- 
tempt. In the following year, howovor, they succeeded in es- 
tablishing a trade at Masulipatam and secured a considerable quan- 
tity of coast goods. In February 1626, the English erected a 
small factory at Armagon which they slightly fortified as a subordi- 
nate station to Masulipatam and as a retreat, in case of need ; and 
hither they retired, when in 1628 the oppressions of the Native Go- 
vornor drove them from Masulipatam, Four years afterwards Masu- 
lipatam was re-GHtablishod as a factory through a Firmaun ohiained by 
the Mahomedan king of Oolcondah. In 1080, owing misunder- 





standings between tlio Engllsli and the Groat Magnl, ilu' ladtn* H<‘I/.ad 
the factories at Masulipatam and Vxx;aga])atatn. 

Masulipataui is the principal place of reBideiuu' oi‘ tin’* (dviliutm eni^ 
ployed in the Oolioctorato, and the grand dep6t of uinl (Join- 

niissariat stores for Secunderabad, Jaiilnah, and KaniiJlt'o. The site 
of the town, particularly at the S. W, end, is low, anti subjt^ct to 
lodgments of water. Tho principal streets xiro wide, airy, atal tolera- 
bly straight, but tlio houses arc singularly built., and aro of all dunon- 
sions. Somo of tho streets run tlio entire length of the t.()wn. There 
is only one largo sqixaro within tho town called Roberison*rt Tettah, in 
commemoration of a civil officer who conferred many advantage's upon 
the place. The Mogul morohants resido in the wostom quarter in 
garden houses surrounded by high walls. 

In the Native town which extends about 3 miles, tho houioa of per- 
sons of tho hotter description aro built of brick or mud of a convenient 
height with good sized doors and small windows, they aro roofiHl with 
bamboos and palmyi’a leaves or tiled, Tho huts of i.lui poor gene- 
rally constructed in a conical form of bamboo and palinyi'ii h'Uvt'M, rest* 
ing on tho ground, or raised on low mud walls with an entrntmo on 
one side ; bettor do.siU'ving tho iqipcdlai ioii of a huh', than a dour, Tho 
dwellings of tho wealthy are well funiiMliod, 

About two miles from tho sea is a low sandy rid go, up<iu which 
stands the military cantonment, and a pottoh or Native town, and 
about a mile to tho south-east of this, is tho fort standing in tlu' mid- 
dle of a swamp. Tho fort is connected wllh the Native town by 
means of a causeway. In form, tho fort is an oblong miuare, sur- 
rounded by a shallow ditch, Witliin tho walls aro tho arsenal, i>ow- 
der magazine, garrison hospital, barracks for ono Kuro|>oan regiment, 
a Protestant Church, and a Eoman Catholic CluqHd, and the miden- 
CC3 of the commanding officer, garrison surgeon, fort adjutant, com* 
missary of ordnance, and subordinate staff, all of whom iiuvo latterly 
betaken themselves to tho cantonment, and the buildinga in tlio fort 
are feUing into decay. 

Afsprmgtidesthe swamp north-east of the fort m overflowed; but in 
the hot season it is hard and dry, and constitutes a pleasant rido» W hen 
under water the swamp extend beyond tihe limits of tho Native town. 

dry season some of the swamp produce a short 
Water is procurable in any quantity from CaramcKlc, 
^ of the fort, and a covered channel run- 



aitig along tte side of the causeway connecting the fort with the pet- 
tah, was used to supply water to the garrison, before the troops were 
removed outside. 

The cantonment is about four miles and a half in length, by one in 
breadth. It is irregularly laid out, but the roads run parallel with 
the beach, and join that from the fort as it passes westward through 
the pettah. These are again crossed at two or three places by others 
which divide the cantonment into several irregular squares. The pub- 
lic buildings within the cantonment, are the provincial and ziUah 
courts, the Collector's cutcherry, the jail, the barracks for a Native 
regiment, a Chapel, and lines for a company of artillery 

The site of the lines, hospital, &c. are dry, but during the rains and 
for some time afterwards there are many pools near them which can- 
not be drained, but the water is gradually absorbed by the light sandy 
soil. There are several wells in the cantonment, but the water is ge- 
nerally brackish, phiefly from containing muriate of soda. 

In the heart of the pettah of Masulipatam,* among the European 
houses, and close to the jail, is a patch of ground, about 300 yards 
square which belongs to the French, and is called France Pettah. It 
is an inveterate nuisance, as contaming toddy shops and smugglers, 
beyond the control of the Military authorities. There is a Native digni- 
fied with the title of French Vakeel, hut as his duties amount to 
nothing, so he receives nothing hut the title, and perquisites from the 
shopkeepers. The spot of ground is under the authority of the French 
Government, who are most reluctant to give it up at any price. 

The trade of Masulipatam extends very little beyond Calcutta to the 
northward, and Bussorah in the Persian Gulf to the westward. It con- 
sists principally of piece goods, snuffs, and chintzes. Fifty years ago 
the trade with tlio Persian Gulf was fiO lacs, hut Manchester has su- 
perseded Masulipatam : and the trade is now half a lao. 

The Church in the fort is largo and commodious. That in the pet- 
tah is smaller, but very well built. They were both consecrated by 
Bishop Spencer of Madras, in his first visit in January 1842. In the 
compound of St. Mary's Church there is a substantial building for a 
school, and a convenient bungalow for a schoolmaster ; which, together 
with funds for keeping them in repair, were loft by General Pater, 
tho founder of the Church : there is, however, no school for Europeans 
or East Indians at present held either there or elsewhere in the pettah. 
Masulipatam is a station to which a Chaplain is usually appointed. 



This charge consists of two congregations at Maeulipaiain, ma , in the 
fort, and the pettah; the Native regiment at EUoro, and Saiinilculiuh, 
the civil stations of Guntoor, Rajalmmndry, and Uocamida, with novorul 
smaller out-stations : the ecclesiastical district is more than 2t)0 miles 
in length. 

In 1841 tho Chiu’ch Missionary Society commenced the hrst Church 
of England Mission in the whole Telugu country. 

It now contains three ordained missionaries, one hjuropoau catechist, 
and two assistant sclioohnaKstcrs. Tho Mission miihitaina an English 
school for gndng a superior education in tho language to Natives ; tho 
number of scholars is about 50, from tho most roapoctablo Junulios in 
the tovm and neighbourhood. The Christian congregation huH always 
boon very small, not above 20 in aU. Tho missionaries preach in tho 
villages in the district, as well as in tho town. 

There are two small Roman Catholic Chapels and congregations t one 
in the fort, the other in the pettah. Tho first consists of from \2 to 
20 families, the other is rather smaller, they are chiefly Tatnil p(‘njjle, 
from the south, and are in tho last stage of ignoraju'o. is a 

resident Priest from Goa, his labours arocoulined to his own flock, an<l 
do not extend to the hoatlion 

There is a school in tho fort for tho children of tho uou-ctminiiH- 
sioned o£B.cers, and other residents. It was esiabliHhed by thcuascKcs 
in the year 1843, and is supported by subeoriptionis from themst'h c« 
and others in the station and by small payments for tho children by 
their parents. Elementary instruction is given in it. 


CotidapiUy, 

A town in the district of Masulipatam in Lat. 16* 37’ N,, and 
Long. 80° 33’ E,, at the base of a range of hills, and about 2 miles to 
tho ]Sr. of the great road between Hyderabad and Masuliiiulmii. It was 
called Moostafanagar by tho MohamodaiiR, and nns tho Lupiiul of tho 
Kop-dapilly or Moostafanagar Circar. Of lato years it Juis fiillon into 
a state §f decay. A largo portion of tho space within the walls is 
now devoted to cultivation, and tho dwellings occupy a small oxteiifc 
eaily near the foot of the hill, which is crowned with tho ruins of a 
Fort, exhibiting ,<!pn«id«ahle remaitw of nrchitoohUJilftag. 
has a Fost Office, and is the station of detach- 
ment of a European officer. 
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Ellore 

Is 315 miles from Madras, and is a populous town, situated in Lat. 
16^ 43’ N"., Long. 81® 15’ E., and occasionally a station for a Native 
corps. Tire country around is open and flat for a considerable extent. 
It is called Oopoo EUore, to distinguish it from Vellore which is called 
Baee EUore. 

The EUore country was one of the five original Northern Circars, 
but now it is comprehended in the modern district and CoUectorate of 
Masulipatam. The EUore and CondapiUy Circars occupied the whole 
space between the Estna and Godavery rivers, and Included the 
Masulipatam pergunnah towards the sea, the inland province of Cum- 
mumait, in the Nizam’s territories towards the west, and the lake or 
basin of Colar. The superficial contents of what was the EUore 
Circar may be estimated at 2,700 square miles, exclusive of the 
high mountainous tract on the west, the limits of which are quite 
undefined. 

The soil is principally black cotton ground ; in the cantonment, how- 
ever, it consists of sand. 

There is much foliage around, from the streets and roads being 
usuaUy flanlced with trees, and there is an extensive toddy tope in the 
vicinity ; in fact the whole of this part of the country is Ml of 
these topes ; besides which, there are several extensive betel gardens, 
winch though swampy, and obstructing free ventilation, are not con- 
sidered prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants. 

The climate of EUore docs not difler very materially from that of 
Masulipatam, though from heing about 40 miles inland, it does not 
enjoy the benefit of the refreshing sea breeze : and the heats in par- 
ticular during tlie moziths of April and May, arc extremely close and 
oppressive. The land wind likewise during May, blows with great 
violence, and the thermometer has been known to rise to 110® in the 
houses, and to upwards of 120® in oflfioers’ tents. 

EUore is one of the largest towns in the district. Some part of the 
principal bazaar is built with considerable regularity, and tho shops, 
with wooden fronts, resemble those in the west of India ; none how- 
ever exceed one story. 

The Tummelair, a small and shaUow river, the bed of which is dry 
throughout the greater part of tho year, divides the town into two 
portions, or rather tho portion on the loft bank is a distinct village 
Timigalmoody, and belongs to Sinhadry Appa Eow. On the right 
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bank of the river, arc the mnuiiiB of an ohl fori, diNtjmf uhoid uu(» 
mile and a half norili-otisi from ilie barracks, and lli(‘ canlonnuait 
hospital On the opposite sulo are the olliccrn’ hmisi's, af-tln' din-. 
tanco of a mile west of the barraclcH. No IiH‘on\H'iiitnic(‘ Iuih uriHcai 
from the river intervening, as it is at all iinies ibrdabh’. The canton- 
meiit is now ubandojied as a, J\Ii]itary siaiiom 

The sepoys’ lines arc well sitaaled, dry and (‘oinnuHlioUH, antlthc 
houses in the town are generally wi‘ll const rnc<<'d, and of a better tie- 
senption than those usually setai in Indian ba/aars. 


Juggiapottah« 

The 3d town in Masulipatam, was built by tbo late Zemindar Xhisa 
Reddy, near the Nizam’s Frontier, [oloso to tlic village tanrlicd Ihi- 
taoolo in the map.] It is a place of great tradt', with many rich 
Marwariand Toluguiuorchuuis. TIio trad(‘ is chiotly in opium, tobac- 
co, cotton, silk and cotton cloths. 


Mullavoliy, 

A village near Ellore. It bolongsTo the Nizum who, in citing the 
Circars, specially reserved the villages in which diamonds uro fuumh 

Diamonds are found in its vicinity, Some account of the gtailogy 
of the place is extant, from which the following oxtruet may Ihi oller- 
ed. “ Near the village the plain is strewn with blocks and fragnnmts 
of a very hard conglomerate sandstone, some piocoa of which an^ of a 
purplish colour. There are also some largo blocks of gametic gnoisH, 
in a state of decomposition, but the red sandstone abounds must, 
although rolled pieces of quartz, with a <‘overing of a Icrrugimms 
clay, or carbonate of iron, together with the conglommute mmdstoiio. 
ar© scattered over the plain. The hollow flat', the diamond 

pits ate^^oavated, is surrounded by u bunk, or rising of the soil in a 
circular manner. It has the appearance of having boon onco a luko* 
^e banks are formed of the red ferruginous sandy soil, prevailing 
t4ie place. Through this plain no river or rivulet flows, and 
lower part, dry up about the month of March, when 
the exoava®"Jie^1eo«i^ce, and not before. 
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A few hills in the yicinity lie to the northward, not aboye two or 
three hundred feet above the plain, and are covered with nnderwood, 
interspersed with large trees. Some miles beyond these hillocks rmis 
another range, loftier than the nearer ones, having however, the same 
direction. 

The diamond pits are in general excavated at the north end of the 
bank that surrounds the hollow, to a depth of not more than twelve feet. 
The strata penetrated during the search for diamonds, are a grey, clayey, 
vegetable mould, about a foot or two thick ; below this an allnvium, 
composed of the following pebbles (not including the diamonds) which 
have evidently undergone attrition, their angles having been worn off ; 
sandstone, quartz, siliceous iron hornstonc, carbonate of iron, felspar, 
conglomerate sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kunkur, or con- 
cretionary limestone. Besides the numerous pieces of this concretionary 
rock, scattered on the surface of the soil, and also intermixed in large quan- 
tities in the diamond alluvium, it forms regular strata or veins in a 
horizontal position, both in the vegetable earth, and in the diamond 
alluvium, precisely lilce flints in chalk. Many of the pebbles of quartz, 
and hornstonc, are not only varnished as it were, with a ferruginous 
enduii, but it penetrates into their substance. 

The kimkur contains not a trace of quartz, or any other mineral ; 
and that in strata, in the vegetable soil, and in the diamond alluvium, 
is more friable tlian that exposed on the surface of the ground. It is 
in this alluvial detritus that the diamonds arc found. The diamond 
is novor found imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the 
pebbles, with which they arc invariably associated in this locality. 
They arc always found loose, mixed with other littlo stones, and 
never attached to kunkur. The pebbles most constantly associated 
with it, and forming infallible indications of the existence of diamond, 
are iron ore and hornstono* 

Not withstanding the prodigious quantity^of carbonate of lime in 
this locality, the water does not contain any traces of it ; and tho in- 
habitants uso even that collected in the pits. The detritus, forming 
tho diamond stratum, must proceed from the hills north, tho only ones 
near this place ; being probably the continuation of the sandstone 
range, which extends easterly from Banganapilly, Condapilly, and 
Mullavclly, in all of which localities the matrx of tho diamond lies in 
conglomerate sandstone. 



GUNTODR. 

iSitration an<l TllO Ountooi' Ooll<^(’lcn’a1<' in boinidi'fl nil tlin 

Bouiuiaiy, cast by tbo sea, on N. 1C. and North i)y tin* Ivi.Mfaa 
river; which separates it fnmi the dislnhd ol* MaHnlijiafam, on i]w N, 
by the same river, which is tlie boundary bt'lween the Painand 
Division and the Nizands Doininioim; on (lu’ W. liy the Piiddapali 
district, and on the south by WelloiH'. Tiie hilly irart ot llu' Pal- 
naud comprising’ about 1,000 mjuar(MniIiSM, Itea in tln^ N. . eoriier 
being bounded on Uvo sides by tbo Kisfna, and st'paralial from <}un- 
toor Pi'opcr, and the district of (hnhiapalu by a elinin of IlilN, and 
consists in tho interior of rochy undulations nihu’sperseti with eoni- 
parativcly fertile valleys. 
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The space within the limits of Guntoor Proper with the exception 
of part of the Innacondah Talook in the west which partakes of the 
hilly nature of the Palnaud, is an extensive plain — from the centre of 
which rise the Oondaveed hills, a granite range situate about 12 miles 
west of Guntoor, and extending about 12 miles from bf. E. to 8. W., 
and rising in the highest point to 1,725 feet above the sea. Beyond 
their termination a few detached hills appear to indicate a continuance 
of the ridge in the same direction southward towards the Addunky 
hills in IsTellore, and from the N". E. extremity of the range some 
detached rocks appear here and there, indicating its connection with 
the series extending from Mungalaghcrry to the Kistna opposite Bei^:- 
warrah. In 35 miles W. 'N, W. of Guntoor is the conspicuous hill 
of Bcllumconda. A few miles to the west of Condaveed is the iso- 
lated hill of Yellamunda 1,615 feet above the sea. 

The hills in Innacondah rise in the central point called Soodiconda 
to an elevation of 1,920 feet above the sea. 

On the hills of Oondaveed and BeUumconda are the remains of 
important fortresses. Oondaveed was formerly the chief seat of au- 
thority and the capital of that Oircar, (vide History of N. Oircars.) 
The remains of the fortifications and granaries at Oondaveed and the 
debris of dwelling houses, show that the fort w^s one of largo extent 
and great strength, and that a considerable population existed within it. 

The fort on this hill is elevated about 1,000 to 1,100 foot above the 
sea, and affords a grateful relief from tho burning heat of the plains 
in the hot season. There is during tho hot winds a difference of as 
much as 10® or 12® Eah. in the temperature, and at other times of 
about 5® or 6°. Its vicinity to Guntoor, the facility of access, tho 
conveniences it affords in goodwator, &c.,thG beauty of tho scenery on 
a small scale, and its over verdant appearance recommend it to notice. 

The former inhabitants of this part of tho coimtry would appear 
from the following circumstance, to have been connected with tho 
hiU tribes of tho Khonds. It appears from the Calcutta Review, Vol. 
5, note at page 58, that the chief Khond deity was worshipped in 
places as the tutelary god under the name of KhomUniJ^ The ancient 
name of tho town at the foot of Condaveed to which much pristine 
sanctity is attached is Khondhiipuram, which certainly favors tho as- 
sumption of the identity of its inhabitants at least in a religious point 
of view vith the Khonds. 

Traditions exist of the sea coast of tho Gimtoor district having for- 
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merly been several miles inland of tlin presoni, sb<n-o. and Ibis opini.m 
is supported by tlic marks of an old beach lb(> .'aslerii ronrl |„ 

Masulipafcam from Ohinna Ganjam in the south lo Smulole or si ill fur- 
tlier tov^ards the Kistnu. The bkelc soil lua-e gives phu■«^ to a hell, of 
sand from 5 to 10 miles in hroadlh, comnioneing with Iho drifts and 
elevated ridges generally found above high water marli aial Iheiu'e 
sloping gradually to the present oonsl. TNumerous shells are iouiul in 
this locality. This general tradition is liirtla'r siipporltsl by a " Dun- 
da Cavilo” describing tlio sea, a.s having fovnu'rly e^leIHIed ju-nrly to 

the present town of Chinna Gaujam, and slating that us far Imekiw 
about A. D. 1224 some “ Frangaloo” or Huropean londgiu-rH pairrietl 
on a considorablo traffic with Masulipatmu from a town <*n tlie couHt 
called Frangaloo-putnam, the ruins of which are sl ill to besecMi in the 
existing “ Frangaloo-ditmy.” tSo rcmarlciiblo atv Ihi' iinlirut ions above 
described, that for nearly ilO miles the drainage of the country linds no 
vent towards the sou and lodges aguiast this ridgi> forming i-steiwivo 
swamps. 

The principal arc Oantoor, Tnnaconduh, MunKuluKluM’ry, and 
Nizaxnpatam, in aunioor ; and Tiniorcottalv luid Ihitahupilly in thu 
Palnaud district. 

Thor^ arc four Hoaporin^ Nixuinputani, ('ntiajHdlnni, 
Seaports. Epootpallem, and Motoopilly. 

The principal riw is tho Kintna which wuuIm r<nmd 
the western side of iho Palnmul diviHion and then l)uuud'* 
ing tho northern and eastern sides of tho dlntrifl, tukew u direct tnti 
south to the sea. About 23 miles from tho sou, it Ims two hmnehtm ; 
the main branch empties itself into the sea lunir HuinHiildctwy in tho 
Masulipatam district: and the minor brancli at (ilungadi{>uUum, be- 
longing to Gimtoor. Tho bod of tho Kiwina in getiemlly low, which 
renders it difficult to form channels of supply from it. 

Chaimolfi The ToongabCldra cluinnel was formed in IH42 utul 

tho following year, by tho excavation of a tuii to con- 
nect with tho river an old wator-courso, which convoyed tho draiimgo 
of the country to tho sea and by embanking tho laiiov and lomUng tdf 
from it branch channels to conduct the Kistna water to iho yuudoh', 
Eummanoor, Appcfoutla, Baupetla and other tanks. 

.^mther down the river the Vehator© channel is led off to supply tho 
imjMmsW, femk of AJloor and oertain irrigable lands in tho way lo 
that rfflervoj:^.'i. ^puUy talook several smallor dianaels sup- 
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ply tlie tanks in tkat locality. Considerable benefit lias been deriycd 
from these tanks. 

An Annicut on a very large scale is now in course of construction 
across the Kistna at Beizwarrab, from wbicb great advantages both 
to the people and the revenue are looked for. 

This work, now more than half completed, is built across the river 
Kistna, between Beizwarrah in the Masulipatam district, and Seetana- 
grum in Guntoor, about 46 miles from Masulipatam, and is intended 
to supply water to about 1,000,000 acres of land on both sides of the 
river in the districts of Guntoor and Masulipatam. 

The site of the work is exactly where the Northern road crosses the 
river, and is remarkable for two lofty hills, one on each banli, which 
reduce the breadth of the river from 2,000 yards to 1,350, thereby 
increasing the velocity, and requiring proportionate strength hi the 
annicut. 

The southern or south-western end of the annicut abuts on the See- 
tanagrum hill, the northern on the village of Beizwarrah which lies at 
tlie eastern foot of the hill on that bank. At each end of the annicut 
there is a large sluice of vents, intended to keep the bed above the an- 
nicut clear of deposits in front of each of the head sluices of the great 
channels. These head sluices are at right angles to the annicut, and 
have each 16 vents. Adjoining each head sluice there is a lock to 
pass boats between the river and the channel with a chamber of 50 
yards in length and 16 feet in width. 

Tho body of the annicut consists of a wall intended to bo 19 feet 
high above tho deep bed, below which it rests upon wells 7 to 8 foot 
in depth, its thickness at bottom is 10 and at top will be 4 feet, it 
has boon raised to 15 feet this year. In rear of this wall, that is, 
down-stroam, is a backing and apron of loose stono, which wiU oventual- 
• ly extend to moro than 90 yards from the wall 

Tho first part will ho covered with rubble masonry and cut-stone, 
so as to form with tho top of tho wall a flat breadth of 20 feet, and 
the out-stone covering will be continued by an inverted curve to a 
breadth of 60 feet, from which the loose-stono will bo jiixcci in a 
uniform slopo gradually diminishing tho overfall to the sandy bed. 

The head and annicut sluices, and the locks were built in 1853 and 
largo excavations made for tho heads of tho channels. In 1854 tho 
annicut had been raised to a height sufficient, when the freshes camo 
down, to afford a good and constant supply to the channels. 
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The stone of which the works arc almost oiitiroly biuU. is ohluluod 
from quariies in the two hills, and is hrought ti) iho works hy rnilways. 

The earthworks as yet undcrtukcu arc tho diH'})(aiiii^ and widtaiiiig 
of the Boodomair and Poolairoo, on the MuHulipatuin <‘Iuiinu‘ls and of 
the ToongahMra, on the Quntoor side; those b(hig’ ilu' old oluinnok 
which were filled during high froshos. 

The now channels lately (K)i nniencod are a hra-ncl i f r< an < 1 h ' J k){ )h u w )o 
to tide- water near Mastilipalain, and a (‘.luiniu‘] dirooi Irom Unuinincut 
to Nizampatam, a port in Quntoor. Tluvso will bo made iiavigublo by 
locks. 

KlfiTNA ANNtCUa'. 


Length of the annicut * ih75() fiad. 

2 under-sluices in tho eastern and western | Ib'J fbof ouoh Indwt'on 

extremities of tho annicut i tlu‘ abutmoidn. 

2 head ^ ditto ditto ditto V\2 foot tnoh do do. 

2 locks in tho eastern and wostorn chan- ^ 1/30 fbi‘t omdi bilweeu 

nels tlu' gnft'N. 

Depth of the wells under tho annicut, 7 and H letd. 

Height of the annicut including foundation. . 10 foot. 

Breadth of the crown of tlic annicut 20 foot, 

Ditto curred slope, bO find. 

Ditto first part of tho loose stone ) ^ 

> bO find, 
apron . ) 

Ditto second do do do,. IHO I'ool. 

CroTO of tho annicut above tho summer Icvd. J4 loci. 

Head sluice floors above ditto .... !)j iyet. 

Under ditto ditto ditto (Hootaim- \ 

. , (i fwt. 
grum Hido, ; 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto (Ik-izwiir- ) 
rah side _ ^ j f^ct. 

Summer level above tho deep bod 1* * ’ *. 5 foot. 

Deep bed above the high water mark at Ma^ ) 
suJipatam 


“ .Utat •by k Mmrch. April ml May, it tkm ri™ to 
‘ ot 22 f»l by tbo S«t»ugrum walor-motor, tUo 

m LI ri» oontinu™ till Augurt. 

M awt tb. mi ot Wy. Wion th. ri» i, obovo 
oTrtoTrM. 1. 1861, 1862 and 1863 lb. rivor 
Km. damago. SoiMtiiM. . mold high 
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fresh occurs m the end of August. Its width at Beizwarrah and 
Seetanagrum, where it emerges from the hills, is 1,160 yards, and its 
velocity 5 miles an hoiu' ; so that the quantity of water that it dis- 
charges in one }iow% is more than is discharged by the Clyde, at 
Glasgow in one year. The river^s surface at flood falls about 111 
inches per nule, between Seetanagrum, and the sea, a distance of 57 
miles. In the dry season bars of sand prevent the entrance of vessels, 
but in the freshes, boats, drawing 8 and 9 feet water pass up above 
Ohintapilly. The depth of the mouth may then be considered about 
12 feet ; giving a fall of 9^ inches per mile, for the bed of the river : 
the country through which it flows having a fall of about 18| inches 
per mile, in a direct line from Seetanagrum to the sea, at Nizampatam. 
There are several small streams, as the NuUamada, the Nagalair, and 
Pillair ; the principal of these is the Nullamadat, which takes its rise 
near Chajirlah in Innacondah, traverses a distance of about 100 miles 
and furnishes the tanks of Baupotla and Chorcoor. In fine seasons 
between 4,000 and 5,000 candies of paddy may be raised from the water 
furnished by this stream. 

The ITagalair was dammed up in former times by closing an open- 
ing in a range of hills near Carempoody in the Palnaud, and a lake 
of large extent was formed ; but this ancient work is in a state of 
decay, and the Nagalair has for some time past .taken its co\irse, 
without obstruction, through the opening at Carempoody ; it affords 
irrigation to a small quantity of land. The Nagalair and Pillair 
traverse the Palnaud, in a direction from south to north, and fall 
into the Kistna. The Goondlakama also passes through the Guntoor 
district to tho south of Innacondah, in a course of about 25 miles ; 
its water is not arrested for the purpose of irrigation, the whole of it 
with such increase as it may acquire from drainage in its passage 
through the Guntoor district, passes down towards Addunkey in the 
Nellore district. Besides the foregoing there are several small streams, 
formed by drainage from the hills and higher levels inconsiderable in 
themselves, and locally important, only so far as they afford a supply 
of water to tho tanlc of any particular village. 

^ , There are several Back-waters along tho line of coasti 

JjtXKt'S &0. ^ 

which arc effected by tho tides and tho rains during tho 
monsoon. There are no lakes, though as mentionod above, one is said 
to have existed formerly near Carempoody. 

1C 
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Tanks are not numerous, nor arc there any of nuicU 
Tanka. extent, with the exception of the tuiik at Hunpt^tln, 

wiich is about eight miles in circumfcronco . this di^pondn on Ihe sup- 
ply from the nullah called ISTullanflada, and the ToongabCldra cliannel. 
The tank is very shallow, and the supply uncertain, as the Nullumada 
depends on the falling rains. The next largest are those of Alloor, 
Eumanoor, Oopatoor, and Chorooor, tho two first of which aro sup- 
plied by channels. The contrivances for raising water aro tho pioota 
and the large bucket raised by bullooks. To save a crop, tho ^/ooda 
or basket is used which is worked by two persons. 

This district is within the influonco ol‘ Ixhh tho S, 
W, and N. E. monsoons. Bain fulls with th<^ sotting 
in of the S, W. monsoon in June, and occuHional mod(n*uto fulls are 
experienced till the month of August. In Augxist, Hopti'niln'r, and 
October a greater quantity of rain falls, and those aro (Hmshh'rod the 
rainy months. In H’ovember occasional showers aro oKp<^ri('m>o<l* 
The heat at Guntoor is very groat from tho middle of Apnl to the 
middle of June. 

The coast as well as tho Condavoed Ilills holds out mlvuntugc^H (lur- 
ing the hot months. Several Bungalows huvo boon Imili at Dindy 
near Nizampatam in a bond in tho lino of coast, whoro tho south wind 
blows over the sea, 

The earth of tho Guntoor Oircar, in Tumiy parts is 
much impregnated with saltpotro. Tlio soil ts black or 
alluvial and capable of producing every sort of grain, if supplied with 
adequate moisture. Unfortunately, however, after tho pt^rimlical rains, 
which terminate in Novombor, it often happens that not a drop of rain 
falls until next July. During tho months of April, May and June, 
animals and vegetables suffer greatly for want of moisture* After tho 
descent of the first showers a very different scone is proBonted, for tho 
finest verdure immediately springs up, and all nature sooms re-animat- 
ed. The natural strength of the soillis such, that in good years eholum 
or (great millet) grows to the height of six and seven feet, with oars a 
in length, The Natives, who feed principally on thi» grain, tiro 
stout and healthy, and during the dry months, its straw affords tho 
chief nourishmeait f(KP aheep and eatil®. 

U to some ext^t, j^astioulariy in the Palnaud, cultivated, 
thmg with gram of diktat so(rt». The outturn 
^ roug:% estimated at oandiw of 
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uncleaned cotton, tlie land fitted for this cultivation is about 100,000 
acres. 

Beds of white and red limestone of a close texture and veined, also 
occur in the district; they are of •great depth, and extend in some 
places many miles in length, giving a gently undulating appearance 
to the country ; from the south bank of the Zistna, near Pondigul 
where the limestone is seen forming, as it were, a perpendicular wall 
on its banks, of nearly 40 feet in thickness, it runs in a south-east di- 
rection for upwards of 20 miles, being pierced occasionally by hills of 
basalt ; on the opposite side of the river a striking contrast is observ- 
ed, the formation being partly primary sandstone, but chiefly green- 
stone, hornblende, granite of a fine texture, and gneiss. There are 
diamond mines in this Circar, hut it is a very long period since they 
have been productive or profitable ; and extensive ruins of Buddhist 
temples have been discovered at Amaravaty on the bank of the Ejstna. 

Earthquakes have occui*red several times in the western part of the 
Zillah, and a tradition exists amongst the Natives, that some of these 
hills wore volcanos in former days. The high peak of Boggulaconda 
(charcoal or ember hill) near the high road to Hyderabad has some- 
what the appearance as well as the appellation significant of m 
tinet volcano. No well defined crater appears howevej; on any of 
these hills, nor is lava found in their vicinity. 


Hoads. 


The great northern road to Calcutta passes through. 
Cuntoor, and a branch from it to Hyderabad runs 
through the western part of the district. There is also an unmade 
road to Cumbum: where the roads lead through cotton ground they are 
heavy, and become almost impassable hi the wet season ; the bye roads 
are very indifferent, and can only be traversed by the Native bullock 
carts or by bullocks, the principal carriage for the internal traffic of 
most parts of the Presidency. The rivers in this part of the country 
are either altogether dried up, or easily fordable in the hot season, 
and in the monsoon they are erdssed by means of boats, there being 
no bridges ; the ferry boats on the Kistna above Amaravaty are of a 
round shape, made of basket work covered with leather, and are capa- 
ble of conveying from 30 to 40 persons at one time. 

, Cuntoor is famous for its sealing wax, and the moo- 

Manufactures . •. t i j. i 

* and Natural ohies who make it, understand also how to maico 
I’roductions. leather of Bheepskia; it also manu- 

faotiix«s a large quantity of elotlra foj export. At CheraUa, Yentapo- 
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lem and the towns in its vicinity, women’s clotlm, Inmdlu'rcliiofs, 
loongecs, and chitUuUos arc inanufaciruvcd for Hit' I\httljn.H nisirkof, 
and are also exported to Chiltoor, Wallujaliutl, &(r. k’l-tm) 1^1 uii- 
galagherry, wliite and rod cloths worn by 'Maluniu'daii.s an well us 
by Natives generally, aro exported to Hyilorubiitl, Jtiulnali, iSto.; 
betel, tobacco, chillies, onions, turmeric, nutclmey, ^loeeii .loinia, ehay- 
root, Bajra, and roots ai’o cultivated in garden Iiinil. On (ho laud 
dependent on tho falling rains, choluni, cotton, wheat, henip.oil soods, 
vurega, gram, cundooloo, and similar gruiiiHavo grttwn. Tho w'uson is 
distinguished by three periods, during the lirst which eiminienet'H with 
tho setting in of tho S. W. monsoon, in May, Ihijriiuntl Moeea donna 
aro sown ; as tho season advances tho second period eotinneiiees, during 
which cholum, the staple crop of tho district is sown : tho third period 
commences about the end of Soptonibcr, wlien tlio hmt ernpH of tho 
year, viz., gram, oil soods, vurega, &c., uro put down. On (ho low 
lands in the eastern part of tho district, rrlkmium, u description of 
coarse rod paddy is sown, which depends on tlio fulling rains. 

Manure is considered indispensable in garden lainls, it is also used 
on tho poorer soils whore dry grain is produced. 'I'ho refuse luiil ao* 
cumulation in viUagos aro used for (hiH purpose us well us (lie dung of 
cattle generally ; shocp dung is much prized. Tlie eusturd-upplu U 
procured in great abundance along tbo Condaveed hills. I'Vnit, as 
plantains and oranges, aro not, with trifling excc'ptions, grown in tho 
district. Wild chay, the root of which furnishes a rwl dye, is found 
near the coast, and chay of a superior quality is also cidtivated (Uoro 
to a great extent. 

The cattle of this district aro in groat ropute, imd bullocks aro 
talrcn for sale to other districts. Tho brood rosomblos tlm Ongole, 
tall, and short-homed ; it has boon crossed in some purls with an infe- 
rior Mnd and attention is necessary to provent deterioration. Tlio 
price of a pair of largo hullocks ranges from pagodas 20 to 40 (or 
£7 to 14). Buffaloes aro used in ploughing wot lands. 


Wild Animals* 


The royal tiger, tho oheeta, wolves, boars, spotted 
deer, neilghy and antelope, aro to be found in tho wost- 


of this district, and the wild hog abounds both in tho wesf- 
near ■ (he coast. Bustards aro mot with occasionally, 
found, in parts of Gtuntoor dnring^o eoMon. 
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Guntoor. 

255 miles from Madras, 

It is situated in Latitude 16® 12' nortli, and Longitude 80® 20' 
east ; forty miles from tlie sea, and nineteen from the right bank of 
the Kistna. The country towards the sea is open and flat, the near- 
est high ground being a range of hills commencing about four miles 
to the north-west. 

The soil in the vicinity is black, or red, and produces very luxuriant 
crops of Bengal gram or chenna, cholum and cotton. 

The town is of considerable size, and has been much extended and 
improved of late years. 

Trees abound, and the to^vn possesses two reservoirs ; the Courts of 
justice, and the bungalows of the Civilians, are situated on the north 
and west sides. 

The jail is situated about ^ mile from the town on an open, dry 
and slightly rising ground, occupying a space of 85 by 69 yards, and 
surrounded by a wall fourteen feet high. 

It consists of several buildings in separate areas, divided from each 
other by walls eight feet high, for the various classes of prisoners as 
follows : for females, persons waiting for trial, prisoners sentenced to 
hard labour, (the most numerous class) prisoners waiting for bail, for 
condemned persons, and lastly for debtors. 

The buildings are all of brick, and well ventilated ; they are pent 
roofed and tiled, the floors being of clay, and raised one foot from the 
ground, the whole aflfording accommodation for 500 prisoners. 

The out-houses, &c. are conveniently placed, and there is also an 
ample supply of good water within the walls. 


Innacocidali. 

A town of some size in the district of Guntoor. The cusba station 
of the Talook of the same name, 50 miles W. S. W. from Guntoor on 
the road to Oumbum. Saltpetre is manufactured in some quantity, and 
conveyed for exportation to the port of Cottupatam, near Ongole : 
tobacco, ghee, cloths and chillies are exported to Hyderabad, by the 
Merchants of this place. 

Visitations of earthquakes have been experienced in the vicinity. 
Population 4,201. 



Niaampatam. 

A port on the Coromandel Coast, in the Cuntoor district. A con* 
siderablo trade is carried on hero. There is a spaciouH backwater, and 
the mouth being always open, facilities arc aflbnlcd for the ingress of 
pmnll Natire craft. Native vosaris are lilcowiso built at the jwt. 
Salt is manufactured in the vicinity. Popuktion 2,254. 


Maingalaglierry. 

A town in the Guntoor district, 13 miles north of Quntoor on the 
high northern road — a trade in white and rod cloths is carried on 
w^ Hyderabad and other places— vide Qtmtoor. 

Population 3,297. 


Cheralla. 

A town in the Gimtoor district, 40 miles south of Gunloor, not far 
from the sea, and inhabited chiefly by weavers, who «ro employod in 
the manufacture of the coloured handkerchiefs ami cloths, still ox* 
ported in considerable quantities to Madras, and other parts of tha 
country, as well as for the home market. This with some other villa- 
ges lying within the limits of the Quntoor district were trimslbrred to 
it from Ndlore in 1846. 

Population 8,286. 


Motapllly. 

A seaport in Quntoor immediately adjoining tho largo villago of 
Nynapilly, the namo of which is also applied to it. A groat portion 
of the revenue is derived from tho growth of ohayroot. 




pLAN ofKURNOOJ — 
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K U R N 0 0 L. 

The Chiefs of Kurnool, or as it is also named Kum- 
History. Nuggur, are of an ancient Affghan family, which 

originally served under theBeejapoor Sovereigns, but afterwards held 
military appointments under the Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan. The 
Jaghire of Kurnool was conferred in A. D. 1651 by Aurungzebe, then 
Euler of the Deccan, on Khizzer Khan, (a lineal ancestor of the late 
NawSb.) Prior to this, the country formed part of the Bijanagar 
possessions. Khizzer Khan was assassinated by his son Daoud Khan 
Punnee, who being slain in battle in 1715, his body was dragged at 
the tail of an elephant round the city of Boorhanpoor. Leaving no 
issue, his brothers, Ibrahim Khan and Ali Khan, ruled jointly for sis: 
years, and were succeeded by the son of the latter named Ibrahim 
Khan, who rebuilt and strengthened the fort of Kurnool, and after a 
reign of fourteen years was succeeded by his son Alif Khan. Alif 
Khan occupied the guddee sixteen years ; and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Himmut Bahadur Khan. In 1750 BKmmut Bahadur 
companied Ifasir Jung, Sioubadar of the Deccan, on his expedition to 
the Carnatic, where, in correspondence with M. Dupleix, he con- 
federated with the Nawab of Ouddapah and betrayed the cause of 
hTasir Jung. In fact it was by the hand of Himmut Khan that 
Nasxr Jung was treacherously slain, whilst fighting by his side 
at the battle of Gingee in December 1750. Sum m ary revenge 
was taken in 1762 when Salabut Jung the Soobadar set up by the 
French, proceeded with Bussy to assume his Government. As they 
passed Kurnool they attacked and stormed it, putting all the garrison, 
and most of the inhabitants to the sword. The whole territory was 
not however taken, and subsequently a compromise in money taking 
place, Munawar Khan (son of Btimmut Khan, who died before the 
storm of Kurnool) was confirmed in the possession of it as a Jaghiro, 
which he quietly occupied until the arrival of Hyder from Mysore, who 
levied a contribution of one lac of rupees. In 1790 Munawar Khan 
sent a party of horse under the command of his third son, Alif Khan, 
along with the Nizam’s army to join Lord Cornwallis, at Seringapatam* 
On his return the same year Munawar Khan died, after holding the 
cHefship forty years and was succeeded with the sanction of the Niajam, 
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by Alif Kban. ivbo iook ndvantagc of Ibo al).s.>m<' ol' hi:, iwo 
bi'otlicra (.0 i.ho Jiigbiro, in tho poNHOHHion of \vlii<'li In- 
ly inaiihiiiiiiwl. hiiiiHcilf. On tho of tlic' couuln in (h,, 

j'iglife of Hovoroigiity oxercisod by tlio Moobadiir of tlu' Ih'i’can hccmui' 
v<!ated in (ho RriiiHli ( Jovernmoiit ; mid (o (hoiii Alif Klinti ahvuv.s 
paid luH ])o.slu!Usli of otic liio of Kiiipoca wilh groat, rogttlarily. In 
otlior i’('Kp('o(H, Ilia admiiiial, ration waa woful. 

Alif Ivluui died in 18.15, and hia oldoal, aon and logit imalo auc- 
(lessor was Munuwar .Khan. Tlio next bvotlu'r howovor Mnnuli'or 
Ifluin, claimed tho sucoossion, and acisiod (ho fort, on wliioh occa- 
sion it mis found nocoasary to send a fov(',e againat it. IVoiu I’cllary 
under Colonel Mariott. It was garrisoned liy d,()l)() niou and ciai- 
siderod impregnable. On the 14th Doetnnbc'r 1814 (.lie battcrioa m-ro 
opened, and a few bombs haying burnt among tho (’avalry who ooidd 
not escape as the Toomboodra was Ml, Mumdfur Khan aurrondcrcil. 
Munawar Khan was regularly placed on tho Muanud hy Mr. ('haplin. 
Ho reigned for about 9 yi'ara, and died in 182r‘t, niiicb laniontod by the 
people as tho most just iindlcnient rulor (boy had laid for inaiiy yoaira. 
Muijuffer Kliau was then tho legitiaiatiO aiuHK'asor, and waa to Inivo 
been installed; but wbilo on hia way for t.lnit. purpo.Mo inoompiinv with 
Mr. Campbell, tho Collector of Ilollary, ho nnirdori'd hi.s own wife, and 
the deed having been committed within the Conniauy’Hoountry, it was 
judged necessary to punish him by impriaonment. for life, on (In' hill 
fort of Bellary, where ho only lately died. 

An enquiry was then institutod os to which of tlm nnmenma wins 
of Alif Khan, still living, was tho proper aucoesHor. (lot.»Irun IluaHool 
Khan was one of the youngest, but being tho aim of a dancing girl 
and not therefore of true Patan descent, waa not, properly ( ho ancoi'H- 
sor ; still as ho had always boon a favourite of lii.s father Alif Khan 
who had applied to tho Supremo Qovornuumt. to got. him recog- 
nized as his successor, ho was accordingly pluood on (In' Muaninl. In 
the year 1839, a fanatical spirit waa oxcih'd among the Mulnitncdaii.i 
of India, emanating apparently from Woiinh'. und ('nHM.Hari<'.s wens 
despatched to tho courts of Mahomodan chiofa and other inllnontial 


persons, to endeavour to induce thorn to uudortako a Jehad ..r Il.dy 
WM against the Infidels, (English). Several of thoao ('mlM-aurica wi'ro 
seized in the Madras Presidency, but they woro poraona of m. clianic- 
ter, and their representations had but Httlo oflbet. Procautionar) laca- 
Bures were however necessary, mA it was ascertained that one uf thcao 



emissaries had had frequent interviews with the l^Tawab of Kurnool, 
whose reputation did not stand very high. He had also on several 
occasions showed marked contempt and defiance of the British au- 
thorities in his neighbourhood, and was known to have collected vast 
quantities of warlike stores, vaunting that he would ere long show 
his importance. 

Under these circumstances he was called on for explanation, and on 
his refusing to give it, a British force was assembled at Bellary, 
which shortly moved towards Kurnool, attended by two Government 
Commissioners. The Ifawah was still obstinate, and refused to allow 
Kuxnool to be entered on any terms, till at last preparations were 
made for an attack. He then quitted*' the fort attended by a large 
party of mercenary Bohillas. They were called upon to surrender, hut 
their only reply was a desperate charge upon our troops, who being 
far superior in numbers cut them to pieces, though not without loss. 
The Niiwab was taken, sent as a State-prisoner to Trichinopoly, and 
the country taken possession of by the British Government j no kiud 
of resistance beiug made by other parties. A few months afterwards 
the l^awab was assassiuated by one of his own followers, as he was 
comiug out of the Mission chapel in the Fort of Trichinopoly. A 
report was spread that he was meditating Christianity, but his visit 
to the chapel was one of mere curiosity ; and the cause of the mur- 
der was revenge, on account of his ill-usage of some of the mur- 
derer's family. The assassin was hanged, and the Nawah's corpse 
conveyed to Kurnool for burial. Subsequent events tended to show 
that there was no real intention on the part of the Nawah to place 
himself in warlike opposition to the British Government. He was a man 
of violent and ill-regulated passions, and had conceived a fancy for 
making military display ; a fancy which was encouraged by his 
minister Kamdar Khan, who obtained for his own relatives very pro- 
fitable contracts to supply gunpowder, lead, and other stores. On 
the British troops taking possession of the fort, inimense quantities 
of gunpowder were found perfectly exposed, and had a shell been fired 
as was intended, the whole place would probably have been blown 
up. Most of the cannon were not powder proof, and many of the 
shot were too large for the cannon. The NawSlb’s family and adhe- 
rents and the townspeople were altogether at feud with their Euler 
as to Ins proceedings, and it is quite absurd to suppose that any 
military operations were contemplated. 
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The country 'vvas then (1889) placed in charjia! ol’ n ("'omnu'HHi'oin'r' 
with a Military Assistant, and so continued till duly JK l.'l, hy 

Act X. of that year, a QoTornment Agent was nppeinli'd, Hu!)j<!ci to 
special restrictions. Tho whole llevenuo is alxmt. lacs of Itma'i's. 



t 
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Aspect. roforonce to the surrounding country, tho town of 

Kumool is placed in a hollow, being on tho river bonJe ; 
the view to the eastward is terminated hy a low range of hilk about live 
mAes distant ; on the west the ground gently rises for about a mile and 
a half when tne vkw abruptly terminate® ; on the north it also rises 
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gently from the other hank of the Toomhoodra, about the same distance ; 
and on the south the view is bounded by a wedge-shaped hill, about 
four miles distant. From the base of this h i ll the country slopes gently 
to the small river Hindry, south of the town ; the general aspect of the 
country near Kurnool, is bare and uninviting, owing to the numerous 
loose stones which cover the surface in every direction, and the almost 
total absence of trees. Farther to the eastward it is better wooded 
and more pleasing to the eye. The eastern boundary of Kurnool, is a 
range of hills thickly clothed with wood over which into the Cumbum 
sub-division of Cuddapah are a few Passes, fit only for bullocks carrying 
gram and salt. The chief Pass is the Nunda Cunnamah, and a good 
road is now being constructed through it. 

The Toomboodra, upon the south bank of which the 
Bivers. i .-i . . t 

tort and pettah are built, rises m the western ghauts, 

and shortly after receiving the Hfiggry in the Bellary district becomes 
the boundary between the Kurnool district and the Nizam’s country. 
It runs in a direct course east until it reaches the town of Kurnool, 
where the Hindiy falls into it, and then winding to the north-east, 
joins the Kistna at Ooodely-sungham, about 16 miles below the town. 
The rise of its waters is very sudden, sometimes dangerously so, and 
its fall is very rapid also ; from the end of December to the end of 
May, it is a clear stream, little more than knee deep. The bed con- 
sists of sand and pebbles, and opposite the town it is very rocky. The 
river when full is crossed in basket boats ; it is then about 900 yards 
in broaclih, having a depth of water, of from 15 to 25 foot. The day 
before the storm of May 1851 the river was dry ; and on the next 
day (7th May) it hud risen 33 feet ! The extent of injury was much 
less than might have been expected. 

Tho Hindry is a small stream which has its soui’ce to the south- 
west of Kurnool ; it also rises and falls very suddenly ; its bed is 
sandy, and though occasionally not fordable, it is for several months 
of the year a mere brook. When the Hindry and the Toomhoodra 
are both full together, it is dangerous to cross either near tho town 
even in basket boats, as there is quite a whirlpool of surf at the east 
of the pettah where the rivers meet, and a fearful current. 

Twenty miles to tho north-east of Kurnool and to tho cast of Coo- 
dcly-sungham before mentioned is the ford of the Kistna, on tho 
higli road from Cuddapah to Secunderabad, and though not so broad 
as the Toomboodra, the xmx is deeper, and its banks higher ; when 
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the rains fall in the western ghauts^ the voluiuo of water ludiai with 
mudj trunks of trees, &c., which rushes down, in very groat. ; its hod is 
of sand and stones, it is fordable at the same season as thu Tuonxboudra 
and, like it, may at all times bo crossed in basket bouts. 

Clmatc climate of Kumool is considored lu^nlthy though 

hot. The prevailing winds arc west, and nor(h-<‘U6t* 
April and May are very hot ; in those months, ilio thermonu'tor in 
the ranges from 86® at daybreak to i00®ut noon, the wind being 
westerly. In July the first half of the month is cloudy, with strong 
westerly brooizos, tho other half is showery with wt‘st. winds. In 
August frequent showers, and occasionally heavy rain with thunder 
and lightning occur, the wind being west. Heptombor idoudy and 
hazy in tho morning, tho evening close, with occaHionul rain, the 
thermometer from 76® at daybreak to 88® at noon. October, wt'athta* 
the same as in Septombor till tho 12th, or akmt tho middh^ of tlio 
month, when the wind changoB to uorih-oust. Novomhor is (KUMiHum- 
ally cloudy, thermometer from 76®to 82®. Docombor, one or two rainy 
days occur, but for the most pari it is cdoar and bracing, thi'rniometor 
64° to 78®, wind north-cast. 

The prevailing soil is black cotton ground lying ajKUi 
limestone, which is iutorsoctod by trap dykes ; tlu^ hhu‘k 
soil is seldom more than eight or ton inchoB in depth, the surface be- 
ing covered with limestone shale, but in tho vicinity of tho hills, it k 
red and sandy, Tho hills which are near tho town arc of HaTidntuno, 
and sandstone conglomerate, passing into arenacoous schiHtH. fCur- 
nool is rich in minerals ; galena, and ores of copper and iron, abound. 
Mfurnfactures & Eurnool has its manufactures of muHlins, Btout cali- 
ooes, cotton carpets, gold and silver ornaments, copper 
and brass vessels, iron utensils, clay goglols, alipiiers, 
saddle cloths, indigo and arrack. European and China goods, m well 
as the produce of the district, arc to bo obtained in the shops, and 
many useful as well as medicinal articles in tho bazaars. 

staple productions in the neighbourhood of tho town uro sugar, 
cotton, jowaree, ooolty, ohemia, kunganeo, and tobacco ; also vege- 
tables. The rook melons are the finest in Southern India, and it is a 
that the seed was originally brought from AfiPghaniston by 
of the pretent Patans. 

A mod to be bred at Kumool, md the game fo wk 

are remarkable ^ beauty and courage. 
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Inliabitants— The Patans of Kurnool are a fine race, with Jewish 
Customs of. features, courteous in manners and address, fond of 
horsemanship, cock fighting, and ram fights. The better sort live 
well, animal food and wheaten cakes constituting a large portion of 
their food ; hut the poorer classes and labouiing Hindoos subsist chiefly 
on rice, jowaree, and bajree, with meat or fish occasionally. The poor 
all sleep upon cots, or charpaes. The inhabitants in general notwith- 
standing they are said habitually to make use of opium and tobacco, 
attain to a considerable age. In this their Deccany metropolis, the 
Patans exhibit their ancient manners and fanaticism in considerable 
perfection, as they make a merit of being ignorant of every thing 
except horsemanship and the use of arms, regarding aR other acquire- 
ments as efieminato. 


BLurnool. 

Is the chief town of the district, 290 miles from Madins, and is si- 
tuated in 15 48^ north Latitude, and 72® oast Longitude, upon an 
angle of land formed by the junction of the rivers Hindry and Toom- 
boodra (vide map.) Its elevation above the level of the sea is 900 feet. 
It is distant from Bollary 95 miles, and from Hyderabad 128, the 
roads to which places are passable for wheeled conveyances, in the dry 
weather only. 

The pettah is on the tongue of land whore the Hindry and Toomboo- 
dra meet. The fort is joined to it on the north-west being about 850 
yards in length from north to south, and 690 in breadth, from east to 
west ; its walls are built of limestone and sandstone, are 17 feet high, 
and 9 feet thick ; the northern face is washed by the Toomboodra, and 
a deep and broad dry ditch runs from west to south. Several large 
circular bastions are placed at certain distances ; there are three gate- 
ways, one, opening to the westward, another towards the Toomboodra 
on the east, and a third communicating with the pettah to the south- 
east. The fort is so built as to be out of reach of direct cannon shot. 
The glacis near the ditch is as high as the walls, and slopes gradually 
outward to a great distance. The only time that an European force 
attacked it, mortars only were used. The fort is inhabited chief- 
ly by the relatives of the late Nabob, and thoir followers, by the Go- 
vernment subordinates, and by the ojSicers of the Native regiments 
stationed here, though lately a few bungalows have been built west of 
the fort. 
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The houses are small^ having foi'nieiiy been naiivo clw'lIingH. Tlio 
palace, barracks, arsenal and hospital, are also siiuuttKl wilhiti Iho Ibrt* 
The cutchenj is tlio other side of the Ilindiy, south of the town. 

The soil in most parts is shallow ; the liinostono rook b('Jiig found 
at a few inches depth, and in some places projc'cling throtigh tlio sur* 
face ; notwithstanding this, a number of trt'OH principally the buniun, 
margosa, and tamarind, grow in the compounds. 

The pettali stretches from tho soutli gate of the fort, l^o the point of 
the triangle, where the rivers meet ; its Hides are muirly ('(jual, and it 
is about two miles and a half in circumferoneo, Hurroinuled by a wall 
ten feet high, and a ditch, for tho most part dry, buti in Monu^ places 
filled with stagnant water. Tho hoiisos, amounting to about. 4,00d are 
meanly built, and the streets narrow and badly tlraineih popula- 
tion may bo reckoned at 23,000 persons, above tlu^ luilf of whom are 
Mahomedans. There is a good bamir, and llu' Jhdice is under the 
jurisdiction of tho Gfovormnent Agent. The town is pleidirully Hup- 
phed with excellent drinking water from tho rivers, but that which is 
procured from wells is bracldsh. 

After the subsiding of tho IJindry and Toomboodra vlvi'rs in Novem- 
ber, extensive sandbanks are left, on which, bosidcH vt^gehibloH of dif- 
ferent kinds, melons of superior cjuidlty are grown. The melon beds 
are made by digging tirenchos about tho middle of l)<iccmbcr and mix- 
ing regur or black soil with tho sand, mid plmity of manure. Tho 
fruit becomes ripe about tho end of Fobruary. When iho Toomhoodra 
is fij:‘st flooded tho melon bods arc all swept away, and a at rut um of 
mud is deposited on tho sand close to tho walls of tlio pottah and fort, 
this however soon dries, and by subscxpiont rising of the rtvor is swept 
away. 

The barracks for tho Native infantry arc situated in tho fort near 
the western gate and close to tho drill ground ; tho building in 170 
feet long, with a verandah at each side, and is capable of containing 
1,026 stand of arms. In tho fort thoro is also a barrack for 30 Euro- 
pean artillery, with serjeants’ quarters, a cook room, congoo houflo, 
privy and a shed for guns. 


The regimental lines are situated on a plain, about 300 yards from 
the west gate of the fort, with wMoh there is a oonomunication by 
— \of a causeway over the low hlaok soU. The parade ground in 
l^es,^ and the village of Nova-pettah Hos between 
i is 371 yards firom mi to west, 
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and 170 in breadth ; the streets are wide and the houses good, but 
the drainage is bad for want of a sufficient fall. The population is 
about 4,000, and that of Nova-pettah about 2,000. The lines of the 
Risalah or regiment of Irregular horse are situated a little to the 
north of the Hindry, the houses are good and neat, the streets wide, 
and the draining towards the riyer perfect ; the number of troopers 
is 230, besides officers. Cholera, small pox, fever and syphilis are the 
most common diseases at Kurnool. The cholera carries off many every 
year. It is said not to have been known before the British accession 
of the territory, and first broke out among the troops as they advanc- 
ed on Kumool in 1839. 


BANGANPILLY (jaghiue.) 

The JagliireefBanganpilly, lies between 15° and 16° north Latitude, 
and is in extent about 500 square miles. It is bounded on the N. N. E. 
andl^T. W. by the territory of Kurnool ; on the W. S, W. — S. — and S. 
E, by the district of Cuddapah. There is one point to the west which 
touches the Bellary district near the town of Dhone, 

The Jaghire was originally granted to Mahomed Beg Khan, son of 
Ala Kouli, Aurungzebe’s VLsier, and was in his family three generations. 
The last of the race having no male heirs it was granted to Hoosein Ali 
Khan, (his father had married a daughter of Mahomed Beg) grand- 
father of the chief of the same name in whose time (1835) it was assum- 
ed by the Company. In the first Sunnud from the Nizam (A. D. 1764) 
the Jaghire is described as in Circar Nundial — Soobah Beejapoor. The 
Jaghire was held on the condition of supplying a troop of horse and 
keeping the forts and garrison in good condition. The Sunnud was 
renewed by Tippoo, and when this part of the country fell to the 
Nizamis share by the treaty of Soringapatam, 18th March 1792, it 
was again renewed by the Hyderabad Court, with which state the Ban- 
ganpiUy J aghiredars have always maintained a close connection. They 
were never very intimate with their Patan neighbours of Kurnool. 

By the treaty with the Nizam, of 12th October 1800, the Jaghire of 
Banganpilly was made over to the British Government with Kurnool, 
and the other Ceded districts south of the Toomboodra and Kistna, hut 
it never paid tribute or peshcush either to the Nizam or to out* 
Government. 

In 1832 the Jaghiredar claimed the protection of the British Go* 
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YGriXD163li tllO VlolcHCO of lllB l^utiXlX find il8 ho tlul lU)t 

seem iiicL’ned to come to any proper arningomoiit, and flio ])oao,i^ of 
the comitry was being disturbed, the Qovernnunii in ISdn uHHum- 
ed the daghire. Oonsidorablo enquiry was Timdi' im In (he fin’nis 
on which it was hold, but thoro was nothing to nlinw lhai. it was 
hereditary. In 1840 certain documontH, tlio gonuinc'nissH of which 
could not bo doubted, wore discovered in tlio Bollary (hit olnu’ry, which 
showed that at tho time of the treaty with tlu^ Nii^ain, the JloNidont 
had given a pledge that Banganpilly, should bo hold jHn*inunontly 
by the Jaghirodar and his succosBor as long as ho was loyal to tho 
Paramount Authority. Tho Court of Directors thorolbru in 1840 di- 
rected it should bo continued to him as soon us hiH debts ^voiv paid off, 
and his Patan creditors satisfied. Tho Jaghiri^ was Jilso placiHl undor 
the Commissioner of Knrnool (Kurnool having Innai tfihi^u in 184!)) 
who so arranged the Jaghirodar's affairs that no donninds of any con- 
sequence remained in A. D. 1848. 

Tinder these circumstances tho country was formally gi\<m batik 
into the hands of Iloosoin Ali Khan, who linwevm' dii'd a few niontlm 
after, on the 2f5th October 1848; and as he hud nn houh, was mua’cedod 
under sanction of Government by Ghoohun Ali Khan, the younger of 
his two nephews, but to whom he had married his only daughter. Hhe 
had since the death of his (Ghookm HooseiiiV) brother Futtoh Ali 
Khan, been regarded as his heir. 

In former years the Jaghiro was divided into two Pergunnahs, vij?., 
those of Banganpilly and ChincMmuUa, the former compriHing 42, 
and the latter 22 villages. Those wore originally two separate Jughiros 
of two brothers, hut have boon united sinco A. I). 1814, whon one of 
the brothers died. 


The eastern and southern parts of tho Jaghire consist generally of 
a fertile plain of black cotton soil, producing largo crops of cotton, and 
various kinds of dry grain. Tho plain is boundod on the wcBlom 
and northern limits by detached ridges of hills, which running down 
fromKmmool take a south-easterly direction by Gooty, Cuddapah and 
Tnpetty, and terminate near the eastern coast of Naggery. 


About half a mile to the westward of Banganpilly Hes the low range 
ia which the diamond mipy^ situated. 

connecting the trade of the Ceded distriots with that 
^ Guntoer, by direct route of tho 
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Ternment from ilie violonco of his Patan crodiioviji, aiul aa lie did aoi 
seem inclined to conic to any proper arningomoni, and (lu' peace of 
the country was being disturbed, the Qovornmeiiii in aHHuni- 

ed the Jaghire* Considorablo enquiry was nmdt' uh to the iornm 
on which it was hold, but there was nothing to allow ilmt it. was 
hereditary. In 1840 certain documonts, the gonuiiU'ruvsH of which 
could not bo doubted, wore diacovorod in tho Bellary fiuteberry, which 
showed that at tho time of tho treaty with tho Nizam, Iho Uomdont 
had given a pledgo that Banganpilly, should be hold ptunuanontly 
by the Jaghfrodar and his successor as long m ho wim loyal to tho 
Paramount Authority. Tho Court of Directors thendbre in 1840 di- 
rected it should bo continued to him as soon as Ins (Udit s wta'c paid off, 
and his Patan creditors satisfied. Tlio Jaghiro was also pluct'd tinder 
the Commissioner of Kurnool (Kurnool having ht'on tulnai in 1840) 
who so arranged the Jaghirodar’s affairs that no domandM of any con- 
sequence remained in A. D. 1848. 

Tinder those circiunstanccs tho country was Ibnnally givtm hack 
into the hands of Hoosoin Ali Khan, who however dit'd a few months 
after, on tho 25th October 1848; and as lut liud no soits, was snetHKHlod 
under sanction of Govermnont by Ghoolam AH Khan, tln^ youngc^r of 
his two nephews, but to whom ho had married his only daughter. Him 
had since the death of his (Ghoolam Hoosoin^s) brother Futteh AH 
Khan, been regarded as his heir. 

In former years the Jaghiro was divided into two Porgunnahs, viz., 
those of Banganpilly and Chinchimullii, tho former compriHing 42, 
and the latter 22 viUagos, Those wore originally two separuto Jugliiros 
of two brothers, but have boon united Binco A. D. 1814, whon cue of 
the brothers died. 


The eastern and southern parts of tho Jaghire consist generally of 
a fertile plain of black cotton sod, producing largo crops of ootton, and 
various kinds of dry grain. Tho plain is bounded on the wostom 
and northern limits by detached ridges of hills, which ruiming down 
fromKxumooltake a south-easterly dirootion by Gooty, Ouddupahand 
Tripetty, and terminate near the eastern coast of Naggery. 

About half a mile to the westward of Banganpilly lies tho low range 
^ which the diamond mhm are situated. 

road connecting the trade of the Ceded districts with that 
of Qtintoor, &o., ^>y direct route of tLo 
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Kundi Canama gliaut in the Kiirnool district ^ passes through the centre 
of the Jaghire. 

The principal places are Banganpilly, ChinchimuUa, Nundawarura, 
and Tirugatoor. 

The population is said to amount to about 40,000, but this cannot 
be rehed on. 

It is chiefly Hindoo, though there are many Mussulmans particularly 
at the principal town. 

The revenue is about 120,000 Rupees annually. It is chiefly derived 
from land rent. The sayer duties have been abolished at the request 
of the British Q-overnment, 

At Banganpilly a variety of cotton cloths are manufactured and 
dyed. These are chiefly adapted for Mussulman wear, and by far the 
larger proportion finds its way to the Hyderabad market. 

The diamonds produced here arc cut and set at the town of Ban- 
ganpilly, and used to form an article of trade. 

The Jaghire produces a large quantity of dry grain chiefly jowarco 
(Holcus Sorghum,) also cotton, and a small proportion of rice ; Erun- 
doe (Ricinus communis major,) and other grains, — oils, ghee, tama- 
rinds and toddy. In many places earth-salt is manufactured from 
washings of the soil impregnated with muriate of soda. 


Banganpilly. 

The chief town lies in the plain near the entrance to a broad defile 
formed by the branching off of two parallel ranges of low hills ; one 
taking a north easterly direction, the other a little south of east. The 
town is divided by a stream of clear water called the Zurairoo, into 
two parts, which are again subdivided as follows: Condapettah and 
Santapettabi on the right hank, Kungrazpettah and Hasbahpettah on 
the left. The buildings generally have an ancient and somewhat 
ruined appearance. 

The fort is also situated on the left hank ; it is little better than the 
ordinary village forts scattered over the Ceded districts, loosely built 
of limestone cemented with mud. Its round bastions are connected by- 
curtains pierced with loop holes for match locks. 

The entrance is from the north. Round the whole runs a ditch 
now nearly dry, the bottom partly cultivated and partly choked up 
with rank ycgclation, The walls enclose the I^fawab's iicnanah; his 
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residence and tlioso of ilio rctaiuorB utiacliod (o liin |i('r.s(iii. liHho 
pettali at tlic noi'tlicrn side of tlio fort aro sonu; bIi’oii};' iiiul delciiHililo 
lioiiscs of stone. 

The diamond mines arc Hii.uutodiu and lU'nr a, low rniij^o o( lulls 
about half a mile from iho towm. The matrix ol tlu' is u saml- 
stono breccia lying under compact saiidHtoiic, oi wliicli tlu' hills !u 
the neighbourhood arc composed. This breccia in c(>ui]ioscd id a mix- 
ture of coloured jasper, quartz, ’und honistom^, ccmcnicd hy a Hilieious 
paste. It passes into a pudding-stone of rounded pebbles of lli<' above 
materials cemented by an argillo-calcareouH earth <»!’ a lot wo IViublo 
texture, in which, the diamonds aro found. (Voysey.) This boldH good 
also with regard to tho diamond alluvium fouml a( ilio base ol’ dm 
hills washed by tho Pennaur, near Ghitmoor and (budaiii'lliib, in the 
Cuddcijpah Colloctorato. 

The process of mining is simply digging out llu; gravel, breulviug 
up the larger pieces of tho breccia, washing ami sil'ling IIk* IVagitu'iits, 
and spreading thorn out on tho ground. The dianiomls iii'ti easily de- 
tected by tho practised eye of tho Native. 

No diamonds of a greater valuo than JKK) or dtlt) llupees have liei'ii 
discoTorod here for many years ; tho speciuieus sliown by the tlimuuml 
merchants on tho spot aro oxtromtdy poor. 
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BELLARY. 

In the reign of Krishna Kaycr; the famous Hindu 
king of Beejanugger, a chief named Tiimnapa from 
the hill of Saha Jcbbal in the Ooncaii; emigrated with all his house- 
hold; and settled at a place called Eais, on the banks of the Toomboo- 
dra. He sent many presents to Krishna Rayer who bestowed upon 
him the four talooks of Bellary, Kurgode, Tekkulkot and Hundi 
Anantipur, Timmapa having sent some of his relatives to take 
possession of the three latter, selected BeUary as his own place of re- 
sidence, and built a small fort, which his son Rungapa, who succeed- 
ed him, and adopted the title of Hair, considerably added to, and 
strengthened ; 1,000 Rupees annual pesheush were paid by the Kairs 
of Bellary to the Rajas of Beejanugger. Rungapa died about A. D. 
1559, and was succeeded by Dcopa Nair in whose time the Beejanugger 
Dynasty was overthrown by the Mahomedan kings of the Deccan at 
the battle of Tcllicotta, A. D. 1564, BeUary then became tributary 
to the sovereigns of Beejapur. Deopa Nair died about 1600. His son 
Hunampa succeeded and assumed the title of Raja. He defeated the 
Raja of Beejanugger, (for after the battle of TeUicotta the title was 
kept up, but with very diminished power by the posterity of the Raja 
who moved further south) in the plain of Kumply, but was compelled 
to raise the siege of that place. He died about A. D. 1650, and was 
succeeded by his brother Chick Ramapa. This chief defeated Venkat 
Rayer of Beejanugger, who had ovorrmi and ravaged the plains of 
Bcllary. Ramapa died A. D. 1681, after installing his son, Hanapa, 
who continued the family feud with the chiefs of Beejanugger, 
Anantipur and Kanighirri, and died about A. D. 1700, Ramapa 
Nair his son succeeded, and took tho chief of Anantipur, and aU his 
family prisoners to BeUary ; he died A, D. 1716, 

In the time of Ramapa's son, Hanampa Hair, the Beejanugger chief 
led an army to Courtney to besiege BeUary, but retreated on finding 
Hanampa fuUy prepared to receive him. The latter died in 1750, 
childless. His adopted son Dudapa succeeded. It was in his time 
(A. D. 1769) that Suhder Jxmg, and Bussy, were sent by Basalut Jung, 
the brother of tho Ki^siam, and to whom this portion of the country 
was allotted, to take Bcllary ; but while their army was before the 
place, they were attacked by Hyder Ali, and defeated. The Nair, 
after witnessing the issue of the combat from the sunmiit of the hill 



escaped by iiiglit by tlio back of tlio rock, with all liin aiul 

treasure, and fled to Hliolaporc. Hydor, alter baring enlnrpal jind 
repaired both the lower and upper forihieuliouN ui an ibntUi'iiNe <‘\piaiHe, 
left a strong garrison at Bollary. Ilydtn* and 'rippen, lutd Httlary 
until 1702, when it fell to the Nimni, by ih(‘ ireafy of »S<*ringapuliun, 
and to the Company, with ilic rest of the l)iH<ri(‘ls in ISOP, hy 

tie treaty with the Ibnnor, eonscxpieiit on tin' lull oi‘ T!pptM>. 
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The district of Bellary is generally very flat and open, 
Aspect. ^ season the country has a sterile ap- 

pearance from the scarcity of trees and vegetation : but sliortly after 
the first fall of the rains in June, the plains become converted into 
vast and luxuriant fields of grain. Most of the open country is a rich 
black cotton ground, but near to the hills it is of a deep red, and is 
much covered with stones. 

Elvers and Irn- ^h® principal rivers in the Bellary district are the 
gation Toongabfidra, the Pennar, Huggry, or Yedavutee, a 

branch of the Toongabudra, and the Ohitravutee. There are nume- 
rous other small rivers and nullahs, which empty themselves into the 
Toongabudra, and only contain running water during the rains. 
None of the rivers, large or small, are navigable for any distance. 

The wood required for the use of the station of BeUary is floated 
down the ToongabMra. Several annicuts or dams are built across the 
head of the latter river to raise the height of the stream, from which, 
water-courses arc opened for the irrigation of extensive tracts of coun- 
try along its banlis, particularly at Ohitwadaghee Hampy, (the ancient 
Beejanugger), Seeragoopah and Eampoor. 

The principal reservoir is that of Bookaputnam, formed by em- 
banking the gorges of a range of hills, through which flows the 
river Ohitravutee, a large and usually abundant stream ; the surplus 
of which, after filhng the extensive lake of Durmavaram, some miles 
lower down its course, supphes a number of small irrigating channels. 

The Darojee, Shiaganinulla, and ^na^tapoor tanks, are the next in 
importance, but those depending on inferior streanos, are very preca- 
rious m their returns. 

The tank of Camlapoor, is the only one accessible to the waters of 
the Toongabfidra, which it receives in hmited quantity, from the 
surplus of an extensive river channel. 

The following statement exhibits the value of the principal tanks 
in Bellary, the revenue being taken at the liighest amount realized in 
the most favorable season, and exclusive of aU deductions. 
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With low oxoopiidus, t.lio oiuhiiiiktiiotilK avo in and 

tlio stono rov<Moiaonlw, niuiiy of whu'h luivo boi'n ro4n«ill, aro ui vory 
siibstiiTitial coihslnud iou. Hut (Vom <lio u(‘<’iumilut ion of niIi, brought 
down by tlu'ir , supplying HlrtniiuH, tho hodn of nawt. of 11 u*ho nwr- 
Toirs have boconio so much rniHod, that tluy uro ut» loogor i’lipublo of 
retaining wator sufliciout for tlio irrigatum of tho IiouIm lurnu'rly nup- 
plied by tbom; and although this cuuho of doltn’ioration has heon 
partially obviated, by raising tlu5 ombuiikinontH, y<'t nuch u rmnecly 
is not always applicable, from its involving tho KubirnwHiou of (ho 
lands of other villugos, 

A considerable proportion of land under Homo tankn Iuih bt»<m roii- 
derod sterile, by tho quantity of «itlt, or Hodu, wbioh it now eoufuiuH ; 
a eirciimstanco atfocting chiefly tho fields more ronioto from tlu' n'Hor- 
voir owing to tho impurity contracted by the water in its puHHago to 
thorn. 

Some loss of arable land appears to have boon occusioued by the 
bursting of tanks ; tho effects of which, in swooping off tho ricli soil, 
are often distinctly visible, though happily, such accidents ai*e now of 
rare occurrence. 

Very few tanks producing revehw on the Cession of this district, 
have been ^ufifered to fall into pertnanent ruin sinoo that time 5 but 
there are numy ancient bunds which were broached during tho Native 
Covenmeiil^ und have Softer been restored# 
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The beds of some of these old tanks afford a very profitable dry cid- 
tivation from the rich alluvium they contain, but of many the re- con- 
struction appears advisable, as mere reservoirs for the use of cattle ; 
especially in the black lands where drought is often most severely felt. 

It is not from the mere quantity contained in theii’ own beds, that 
these small tanks derive their chief value, but from the supplies they 
yield to springs, from which, weUs formed within their influence, 
are fed. 

The river-channels of BeUary are of two classes, the first of which 
issuing from the Toongabfidra, are all maintained by annicuts ,* the 
second and most numerous kind are those drawn from the Pennar, 
Huggry, Ohitravutee, and inferior streams, none of which are arti- 
ficially raised. 

In both cases irrigation is confined to very narrow limits on the 
banks of the rivers, but the Toomboodra channels are certain and 
superabundant in their supply ; while in the secondary channels, the 
scarcity of water is often such, as to render the crops very precarious, 
and occasion serious quarrels among the ryots, whose labours under 
the most favourable circumstances, are unremitting, and severe. 

No material change has taken place in the great Toongabfidra 
channels, of which, owing to the comparatively small extent of depen- 
dant land, the aggregate net revenue after all deductions for repairs, 
&c. is not more than 1,30,000 Rupees. 

The annicuts constructed of large masses of uncemented stone, are 
maintained in efficiency ; and the channels undergo an amiual clear- 
ance which preserves the regular flow of water, the yearly cost of 
these works beiag about 16,000. But in the revenue derived from 
secondary channels, a sensible decline has been experienced within the 
last half century, owmg apparently to the want of sufficient care to 
preserve the lands from the attacks of the river, and also from the 
overwhelming sands, drifted up by the high, and prevailing westerly 
wind. 

The Banks of the Pennar and Hfiggry, chiefly consist of soft loamy 
soil, readily yielding to the violent current of the river freshes, the 
annual encroachments of which on the field are very perceptible ; as 
well as the injuries thus occasioned to the channels, hy being brought 
in close proximity to the bed of the stream, in which some have be- 
come entirely absorbed. 

The enormous accxmaxilation of sand on, the cast bank of the rivers* 
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by wliicli die olumnols arc clioakod, and rulfivatitni dtsi rtjytal, is uu 
evil, agaizist wliioli, tliougli ovklenily iu> nitaiiis oi' itro. 

Toniion have yot l)('on uUeinplcd ; tiiid al<lunijfc>'h llii- linr, ol' revenue 
from this and other cauaos, iniiy bo triflin'^' in anj parficalar hieulily, 
yet, from the niiineroim instaiKH's llml- huvo eiuiu' under olwervniioii, 
the aggregate deterioration must he gnad, and the diseuurugenient to 
cultivation serious. 

The large wells (Iwwries) aia' very det'p, and riMnu're great labour 
in sinking them, as tlu‘y have to hc' (uit thnuigh luird soil, and even 
occasionally through solid rock. On tlm bliiek cut Ion soils \ery great 
depth is required, and tho water is geiu'nilly searee, nnd hraekish, 
though it is used for drinking for want ol'bellei'. In file low grounds 
near tho hanks of rivers, water is easily ohinined ut a (le|tjii of about 
12 feet. 

Natural Produo- The proportion that the irrigated laud (eultivafed 

tlUIW. | O | j „ , 

50. Cotton is tho staple of the disl riel, though eoeouiiiil and nrecu 
trees, tamarind and lime trei's, and sugar-eaiK', are grown ; iilso wheat. 

The chief produce of tho black lands are I'lioliiin, eunilioo, millet 
and cotton; those likewise grow in light nal soil, hut tlii' euNlur oil 
plant, with various kinds of pulses, uru ehiefly cull i nil ed In the hitter, 
and are all sown at the same time. 

Tho moat common indigonons treew are the hii/ma/, the /irr, and tho 
wi/d date. The bahool, or gum urubic trot', is eliiofly mtit with along 
tho hanks of nullahs,^ hut is also found on tli<' phiins ; the wood is very 
hard, and valuable for making ploughs and other agrieullurul iinplo- 
monts. Gum is likewise collectetl from it , and tho hark is used in 
tanning, and also in tho distillation of arrack. Tho her trgo, or 
zizyphiis jitjuha, has some rcaomblanco to tho birch, in tho upper sur- 
face of tho loaves being of a deep groon, and tho lower of u whitish 
color. The wood is used in building, and tho fruit is eaten by tho 
NadYes. The leaves, ground up with bjyp (curds) aro given in howol 
complaints, and in difficult parturition. Tho loaves of tho wild dato, 
elate eilvesim,^ are made into mats, the stalks into baskets and tattios, 
and the fruit is much prized by the Hativos ; the two last named trees 
loi?' saMy situations near nullahs. Much useful wood is 

brou^t Sdndoor and the adjacent hiUs, 'frheaw aiw Bellury is 
supplied Wi^ . v« j 
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Tlie trees most commonly met with, in gardens, are the same as those 
in other parts of India, such as the mango, tamarind, banian, mar- 
gosa and cocoanut, the two former being planted in red soil. The 
only shrubs seen, and which overrun the uncultivated black soil, are 
the mma auriciilata^ and the glanous leaved physic-nut, jatrophd 
glauca, or as it has been called croten lobmtum. The former resembles 
the broom in appearance, having a bright yellow flower ; its seeds are 
considered refrigerant ; the latter has a very unsightly appearance ; 
and from its seed an oil is extracted which is used in chronic rheumatism 
and paralytic affections. These with a few acacias, are the only plants 
to be seen on the vast plains of cotton ground. 

The torlitis eiipliorhla is commonly found amongst rocks, and in red 
soil, with many other shrubs, such as the mill?: hedge, prickly-pear, 
aloes, aschpim gigantea, and datura fatuosa. 

The state of agriculture in this country is very defective, especially 
in the maimer of ploughing and manuring ; but the after process of 
clearing the fields of weeds and loosening the. earth about the roots 
of the plants appears to be well managed by means of small hoes 
drawn by bullocks, an operation easily effeQted, from grain of every 
description being sown in drills. 

On first breaking up the black Il4gur ground, and once in about 
every 10 or 12 years, the soil is turned up with a large plough drawn* 
by 12 bullocks, and traversed several times in different directions, un- 
til weeds and junglo plants and the mitt grass are entirely extirpated j 
a large tree is then drawn over it to break the clods of earth, thrown 
up by the plough ; and an iron instrument called chinna coondooka, 
or the Native harrow, three feet square, is afterwards passed over it, 
stiU further to level and smooth the surface. To clear the land of the . 
nutt grass is a very expensive process and requires digging as well as 
ploughing. The grain is sown in three rows at once, by the drill ma- 
chine, worked by two bullocks ; but large seeds, as the cotton, and 
castor oil, they sow in single rows, by a drill box held in the hand. 
The harrow is again drawn over the surface, to cover in the seed. In 
succeeding years the small plough worked by two bullocks and the 
harrow only are used. 

Cotton is grown in di’ills along with cholum or with millet ; with the 
former the drills are about six feet apart, and have from foui' to six 
rows of cholum, between each one of cotton ; with the latter, the driUs 
of cottoa arc only three feet apart, and have two rows of millet be^ 





'tween tliOBi. When llic crop of millet im t ut do\Mi, a si*rv 
and sudden change occurs, one <lay nutlnng In^inj; niu Imii 
graiii;, wliicli on the next disappcurn, and a thick entp of gteen cotton 
about half a yard high remains. Noiu' of the iit'kls are (‘Ucloscd, hut 
ihoy arc generally protected, at the shleM of ilu‘ I’oad, hy rows <j 1' the 
pricldy Jamaica yellow thistle, AnjvmQnr mvxhtuht. 

In the irrigated ground, sugar-cane un<l ru'c are vuUivnti'd, the hit** 
ter without hoing timsplauhd. Wlien <lie grain is cut, it in carried 
to tho threshiug-rioor, and troddtai out by bulhn*l<H. The granaries 
in which it is stored are large holes dug in the grunml, having only a 
narrow opening suf&cicnt to onablo a man to dcHiunid into them, but 
excavated to tho sizo of six or more feet in diamch'r, {tml uhont (lui 
same in depth ; when filled with griiin, the optming in chmctl witli u 
stone, covered over with earth. Grain, in time of war, UHcdftjbe 
thus concealed from tho enemy. 

A prcfovonco is given to rod soil lor garden ground, in which car- 
rots and onions of a vory superior kind arc prod act'd, as alnn i’hillics, 
tobacco, and flowering plants, for making the wreaths presentetl lo 
idols. Gardens art' watered from wt'lln, tin? watt'C bt'ing raised by 
bullocks ; melons are extonHivt'Iy culti\ated in the dry lauU tjf rivers, 
and sand being excavated lo the tlepth of two uv iUwo feet, in Ihu 
form of pits or trenches, into which two or three buMkt'lH of tairth ma- 
nure arc thrown previous to tho seed btang pul in. 


Tho following is an abstract in acres of the 

laud, ami tin 

^ portion 

cultivated 

ill 1850. 
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^ There is a considerable manufacture of good and 

Manufactures. t j/ 

cheap cumblies, woollen and cotton carpets, and cotion 

cloths at Bellaiy, 

Earth salt is made throughout the district ; the salt soil being 
scraped from the surface of the ground, and carried by buffaloes to 
the pans which are usually situated near nullahs, for the convenience 
of obtaining water. The pans are made of clay, with an aperture at 
the bottom to allow the brine to run out. They are filled with the 
earth, from which the saline parts are drawn off by lixiviation. Whou 
the process is finished, the earth is thrown out at the side of the pans, 
where it gradually accumulates, forming large mounds. 

Iron of good quality is manufactured in Sundoor, and a few other 
places. The furnaces arc small, and covered over with a thinly thatch- 
ed roof. The bellows in use are made of an entire bullock’s hide, and 
in working them, they arc compressed both by the chest and arms. 
Thoifciroji is allowed to cool a little or harden, before it is removed, 
when it is drawn out from a hole of about a foot in diameter, at the 
bottom of the furnace ; and four men then boat the rod hot mass, 
with large wooden clubs, into a round body, somewhat larger than a 
man’s head ; it is then cut into halves with small narrow axes, about 
two inches broad, and allowed to cool. The clubs which are used in- 
stead of hammers, have small handles, and swell out into largo knobs 
at the end. 

Kunkur, or nodular limestone,* is generally found all over the dis- 
trict, It is burned into cliunam or lime in small kilns, by means of 
charcoal. 


* Tho composition of Kuninn’” is as follows . — 


Wator of absorption 1*4 

Carbonate of magnesia 0-4 

Alumina and Oxido of iron 11*0 

Silica 16*2 

Carbonate of limo 72* 


100 * 

Some organic remains haye boon found imbedded, but they belong to Hying species. It 
appears to bo a scdimontaiy foimation something similar to tho Xiaycrtmo’' of Italy.— 
[Mmhas JournaJ^ Oct, 1837 ] 

TIio underlying rock m the Coded Districts (Bellary and Cuddapoli) is generally Granite 
or Gneiss. Tbo Cranite is vanegaied, its feldspar heing generally rod ; tho mica occa- 
sionally givo.s place to honiblcndo. Diiillagc also is sometimes found m tho gvanit(% in 
nairuw sliipt's, fuudy crystallized. Clilorite apiiears occasionally among tho Adonio hills, 
and a coarse X*oiphyiy is uyt uufrcqneiit, Jiui, 1812 ] 
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Tlu* v'liivt‘ iuijM*rni in nmi ujr, ntul from 

ihiH iron of ('Kot'liont qtiality lumlo. < Vppor, load, 

and antimony boon fouiuU bnf an' rnro. Nnji\osntla, (natron) 
mlt, and saltpeln' abound in Hutno hwIU, 

AVihl anbnnis nro luninn'oti^, HUrb im han ^, anltdopea, 

^ ' N|)otb‘d divn foxM, juoKala, ll^onHs, brsido nbiob, in 

tlio wiklor dJMfrlrt^ an' tnonlvoya, hoy, tdk, boai'M, ohorfiths and iigors; 
birds am found in ‘n’oal sarioly* Atnonpt tbtan aro I bo }tonppo» 
jay, pif^’oon, woodiaakor, ouolvon, tailor and inaugo birdn ; tlu' quail, 
par(ridf,ns ringdove, poii-fowl, IKiriUin, btinfanl. nnipo, toal, wild duok, 
flumingo, owl, and hawks of various kindn. InMootn are not partiou- 
larly uumorous, but scorpions nro abundant, and ibo otibra-do-eapella 
Tory common, Tho boniod outtlc of tlm llellury dintriiq art^ i\t a good 
description* Tho clmugUt. bulbicka Helling at lA to dd Hupt^os ©aoh, 
and cows with young calvt's from Itl to 2t) UupooH, Large ilueks of 
sheep arc reared ; tlu'y aro generally blaek with a eoarne ib'oot». 

Thoro av(^ no regularly math' rtmtls, but from tho level 
eluiractor of the black cotton grouial, ami tbi' abHoueo of 
stonc-s the roads uvht tlios(' Imals arc good in dry woathor. After rain 
they bcoome oxo(‘t‘dingly liou\y and htilf fnnu tlu' i’hij wltli wbieli they 
abound. Bolow tho surfuee of thu black aoil, kunkur (malulur Umo- 
stone), is often found, which Is a good material fur roadH, an in also tho 
gravelly rod soil at tho foot of tho hills, They have luti'ly como into 
use in the now roads constructing to Bangalore ami Dlmrwar, 

Tho shortosi road from Madras to Bollury is viA. tJmblapah, but it 
is so stony and bad that tho Native cart drivers prefer the route ovor 
the Moogloo Pass and rubamoodrum, though tho a«oent» and desoents 
are groat, This route is only 20 miles longer than that i»f Ouddupah. 
A new lino is now being laid out, which ia to pass near Chittoor ; 
cross tho Damulchorroo Pass, and then to Bollury by way of Goorutn* 
conda. After surmounting tho Damulchorroo Pass, a branch will take 
off to Cuddapah. 

The country carts still in use aro of a singular couatructiuii. The 
wheels being from one and a half to two foot in diameter, and mod© 
either of flat circular pieces of woo4 or of stone slabs ; tho axles re- 
volve with the wheels,, and the body of tho cart is woU raised abovo 
straight pieces of Wood on each side, in which tho wheels 
wheels composed of spokes, felloes, &c., are 

coming'iaF^ 
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Populatiou, 


The population amounts to 123,000. It is composed 
of a great variety of castes. People of two different 
tongues meet as it were in the district, viz., the Teloogoos and Cana- 
rese. The Teloogoo language is spoken in the eastern part of the 
district, and the Canarcse in the western ; the line of separation lying 
half way between Bellary and Ghooty ; but the Teloogoo and Cana- 
rese villages are very much intermixed for some distance. 

Most of the Teloogoo people are followers of Vishnu. The Brahmins 
and Oomatics burn their dead ; the others bury. The Oanarese wor- 
ship Siva, and are chiefly of the Jungum caste, or those who wear the 
lingum or phallus, which is carried in a silver box on the breast, or 
tied round the arm ; they bury their dead. There are also considera- 
ble numbers of Mahrattas and Mussulmans. The inhabitants generally 
are tall, stout and well formed ; their food chiefly consists of dry 
grain, particularly choluin, jowaree or liohx^^ Borghim, which is ground 
into flour, and eaten in the form of cakes ; rice being but little used. 
The principal objects of worship among the Hindoos are Siva, in 
the form of a bull, and of the lingum ; Hunnoomaun in that of a 
monkey, and of the cobra-do-capeUa. Offerings to the latter are con- 
fined to the time of marriage. At Beejanuggur, now the town of 
Humply, there is a celebrated lingum pagoda, to which Natives from 
all parts of the country flock at the time of the annual festival. There 
is liliewise another pagoda in Sundoor, erected to Kartika, the Hin- 
doo Mars, which is a place of pilgrimage. In 1815, the Madras Go- 
vernment granted a remission of 2,000 Pagodas, on account of injury 
done to the crops, hy the pilgrimage of the Peishwa and his followers 
through the district, to this tomple. 

SmaU-pox is not often met with, though vaccination 
is by no means general. Cholera unfortunately often 
makes its appearance, both as an endemic and also in an epidemic 
form, carrying off numbers of people. Diseases of the skin are not 
very prevalent. 


Health. 


Bellary^-CCaxitonmetit.) 

316 miles from Madras. 

A military and civil station in the District of Bellary in Lat. 15 ® 
5’ N.,*and 76® 09’ E. It consists of a fort, military cantonment, 
bazaar and pettah ; a Civil Court, and a Collector’s Cutcherry. 

The general aspect of the spot is rather pleai^mg ; the officers’ bun-* 



galo^YS are iical wluto buildings, widiiilod roots, and gindtuis incIoHod 
by liidlo liodges of tlic milk planli. Tlio aantoument btinuur is oviin ■ 
meiited Arith iws of trees, and is, perkaps, tkc widest, cleanest., and 
luest regular military bazaar in India. The lower fort at t.liis place 
is considered by competent judges to bo stronger than tbut at Ubool.y. 

The plain around Bellary is flat., iwcacnt.ing scarcely any undula- 
tions ; it is wholly destitute of jAinglc, lightly covered with A'erduro, 
and from want of water is but lit.llo cxiltivatod. At the distance of 
about six miles to the westward, it is bounded by a low range of hills, 
scantily clothed with vegetation. 

The soil aboAit tho fort for the distance of a mile on tlirco sidi's, is 
red and gravelly ; a strip of black cotton ground about half a. mile in 
breadth, runs through tho cantonment on tho south, on which the 
houses are generally built. Tho ground slopes in all dircct itma from 
the fort and cantonment, so that no water lodges in tho neighbour- 
hood. Tho soil being chiefly artificial and much imprognat.od wi(.l> 
saltpetre, tho wells within t.ho fort are brackish. Tho soil in l.ho 
vicinity of Bcllary is generally Regur, or tho black cotton ground, 
based on a calcareous deposit of kunkur, except in tho luughbourhood 
of granitic elevations, or protruding hods of gneiss, and largo pc'gnm- 
titio veins of quartz and felspar, whore the soil is formed by the de- 
bris of these rooks which decompose into a reddish-brown oart.li l.ern)- 
od Mussub by the Natives. This soil is sometimes extensively de- 
posited in tho low situations by tho force of streams or ton’t'uts of 
rain when it becomes a ternim (k frftmjmi, or alluvial soil. 

The garden soil of the town of Bollary generally consists of Btigur 
and Mussub soil, mixed with manure of decoyed animal and vogeiu- 
blo matter. 

Tho springs and wells as well as tho soil, are often impi’cgna<.od 
with muriate of soda, and carbonate of lime : these wnnetinuis occur 
in immediate proximii.y of a. spring of fresh wuicn-, ii phenonionoii 
probably to bo ascribed to tlio almost vertical strata througli which 
they rise. 

It is a curious fact that many of tho gardons at Bcllary, formerly 
extremely productive, have latterlj/^fallen off, and now yield little or 
nqth% comparatively speaking : this is possibly owing to the prac- 
ti« of a^tantiy irrigating them with water drawn frmn brackish 
wells ; tfe ftuid.fiYafoiftting loftYCS the salme matter dissemimitod iu 
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Uie soi], which by coiisiaut and progressive accumiiLation, diminishes; 
and in the end totally destroys the power of vegetation. 

There are no rivers within some miles of the cantonment ; and the 
only appreciable source from which malaria can be supposed to arise, 
is the aforementioned large tank. This, when full, is upwards of thi’ee 
miles in circumference, but being for the most part extremely shallow, 
it is soon reduced during the diy season, to half that extent, by the 
rapid evaporation from its surface. In this half dried state noxious 
exhalations have been supposed to issue from it, giving origin to re- 
mittent fever which has occasionally prevailed here ; hut some other 
causes however, must be referred to as capable of producing this form 
of fever as it has occurred during seasons, when the tank was com- 
pletely fiUed. The smaller tank mentioned above; which extends 
along the western base of the rook, and terminates at the fortifica- 
tions, is the source from which the garrison and the inhabitants are 
supplied with water for culinary and other purposes. 

The fort is a quadi'angular. building on the summit of an isolated 
mass of rock not remarkably high, but protected by three distinct 
ranges of works, one above the other. 

There is but one ascent to the top, partly formed by steps cut in 
the rock, and partly by scaling its irregular surface and taking ad- 
vantage of its cavities. 

The pottuh below is spacious and contains a good bazaar, besides 
barracks for the Eui'opean troops, and houses for some of the officers, 
the principal cantonments, however, are without the walls. 

The fort or fortified rock, around which the cantonment of Bellary 
is situated, is a bare granite hill, of an oblong, or rather a semi-olip- 
tical form, the longest diameter of which extends from south to 
north ; it rises abruptly from the plain to the height of four hundred 
and fifty feet, and is about two miles in circumference, Tiewed on 
its eastern and southern sides, it presents a bold and precipitous as- 
pect, and appears to be comped of a hu^e heap of loc^e fragments 
irrogxilarly piled on one anothea* ; on its western face, it declines with 
a gradual slope towards the plain, and exhibits a smooth, unbroken 
surface, indicating that it was originally one entire solid mass, and 
that, on its more exposed aspects, it has been gradually decomposed, 
by the continued action of the elements. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards to the northward, is a long ridge of bare rugged rocl?^ 
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of aimilfl-r formation, and at a sliort distance to tlie eastward, are seve- 
ral lesser elevations of the same character. 

The rock is defended by two distinct lines of works, constituting 
the upper and lower forts, both built of graniiiO ; in tlio upper one tho 
summit of which is flat and of considerable cxtonii, stands the citadel ; 
it is reported to be of great antiquity, and might bo rondoiH'd impreg- 
nable : it affords however no accommodation for troops, and is conse- 
quently never occupied, except by a small guard. Tlio colls for the 
prisoners are built within it, and from their elevation are at ull times 
cool and pleasant ; several tanks or cisterns have heen hollowed out 
in tho rock, for tho purpose of retaining rain water. Tho lower 
fort consists of low turrets connected together by curiuius, is of a 
quadrangular figure, has a dry ditch and covered way in front, and 
surrounds tlie base of tbc rock, from its south-wcHtern to its north- 
eastern angle ; it is half a mile in diameter and within it ar(> (ho bar- 
racks and the Company’s European Artillery, tho Arsenal, the Ord- 
nance and Commissariat stores, the Protestant Church, and numerous 
bungalows, hut now mostly abandoned by officers. 

On tho south side of tho fort, about 100 yards from (ho rampart, is 
a large tank, with a road running along i(.s edge; to llu' iiurlli, at 
the distance of 200 yards, is a rocky hill of grauho; on (he south- 
west the ditch is widened, and walled up at ono end so as to form a 
tank, which is filled by the rain from tho upper fort, and wliith de- 
scends from tho rock in cascades during heavy showers ; and on tho 
east, is a wide esplanade containing the burial ground, beyond winch 
is the Zillah Court, Jail, Collector’s Cutcheny, and llio houses of tlio 
principal European gentry. 

The rock on which tho fort of Bollary stands, as well as tho adja- 
cent rocks is of granite, and in some places intersected by green-stono 
dykes. Granitoidal gneiss, sometimes imbedding garnets, const ituto 
tho prevailing rock on tho plain from which at tho distance of ft or 0 
miles west of tho cantonment, rises a range of Iiills composed chiefly 
of a chloritio slate crested with angular masses of a rock composed of 
a jaspery clay, highly impregnated with iron, and a chort-liko quartz 
in alternate laminse. The highest of the range is known bm tho copper 
momiain, from its being supposeC'lo contain that motal. Tho ore, 
w|noh is the green carbonate of oc^^per, is found in the slate clay at 
of the crest of the southern epaulment of the hill, Excava- 
tiorw to be seen, said to be the reraams of miaos opened 
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Ixcrc by order of Ilyder Ali;, but wbicb. were giyen up in consequence 
of tbc expense exceeding tbe produce. 

The artillery barrack is upon high ground, close to the base of the 
rook ; it is in the form of three sides of a square, and has a row of pil- 
lars in the centre of the rooms to support the roof, which is tiled, 
and without ventilators. Each of these buildings is surrounded by a 
high wall. 

The barracks of the European regiment used to be in the fort. 
KTow ones on very improved plans have lately been built outside, 
about a milo west of the to\yn. 

There is an old European hospital in the fort, which is used as a re- 
ceiving hospital for cholera patients, and for the sick women and chil- 
dren of the regiment. 

The now European hospital is situated in a fine open dry plain, 
about a mile to the westward of the fort, and is calculated to contain 
IbO patients. 

The military cantonment ^nd tho lines of the Native troops are 
situated at a short distance on the western side of the rock, while the 
Gcnoral oflScer commanding the Eiviiion, with the military staff, and 
officers of the Civil service, reside on the opposite side. 

The Native barraclcs, or places of arms, ton in number, arc situated 
about a mile to tlie south-west of the fort, they have a southern as- 
pect., arc built of stone, and have tiled roofs. They can accommodate 
three regiments of Native infantry and ono of cavalry. 

Tho hospitals for Native troops adjoin tho places of arms, and con- 
sist of throe buildings, ono of which contains two wards, sufficient for 
tho sick of two rcgiiuonts ; another is the Native garrison hospital, 
which is formed of tho most wostorn placo of arms, and the third is 
tho cavalry hospital. 

The Court house, jail and hospital are situated in one com- 
pound to tho eastward of tho fort, about half a mile distant, and close 
to a small rocky hill, which prote(3t8 them in some measure, jfrom tho 
strong unpleasant north-west^inds which prevail during several 
months of tho year. The site is high and dry, and there are no 
marshes in 4he neighl^urhood. 

The jail consists of several buildings, for the various classes of pri- 
soners, in separate areas ; tho whole forming an oblong square, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, sufficiently distant to allow a free circulation 

of air. Tho department for the male convicts consists of 21 cells, each 
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fourteen jfeet in breadth and varying in length from niito to (lurty ; 
that for the female convicts contain 6 cells, each fourlx^m feet stjuaro ; 
the jail for prisoners under trial consists of 8 celln, each Jbnri.('on feet 
square. The different couri-s arc spacious ; the coIIk aix^ of a good 
height and woU built, and arc freely ventilated, and kept remarkably 
clean. 

About 50 yards from the principal entrance to the jail, is the Na- 
tive hospital in a separate enclosure ; it is terraced and consists of 
two wards. 

The climate of the town of Bollary represents that of the whole 
district. It is characterised by oxtremo dryness, in ('(msequonoo of 
the air passing over such an extent of heated plains. During March 
and April it is very hot, though the nigliin arc seldcmi oppressive. 
May also is warm till the S, W, monsoon nots in, bui- the othin* months 
are decidedly healthy and pleasant. Heavy dews and fogs are almost 
unknown. The fall of rain is small. 

The wind blows principally from tho west and north-wost., from 
March to November ; and from tho cast and smith-eant in Diieembor, 
January and Februaiy, but with coiiBidorablo daily varinlioiiR. In tho 
hot season, a strong wind generally blows from tho westward during 
the night. 

Tho most oppressive part of tho day in tho hot hcuhou is usually 
from 2 to 7 p. M., but tho nights and moruings tiro comparatively 
cool, even at the warmei^ period of tho year. In the cold season, tho 
thermometer in tho open air falls to 55® in tho morning, and at times 
even below 60® and rises to about 100® at 2 r. m. in the sun. 

The glare is at all times very groat from tho whito sparkling naturo 
of the ground which, as well as tho roads, is conipoeod of tho debm of 
granite rook ; and verdure continues only for a sliort lime, owing to 
the little rain which falls, and to tho dry rocky naturo of tho soil, 
lightning and thunder occur occasionully from April to July and 
again in September and Ootobor. • The ftiundor is usually very loud, 
and a year seldom passes without tho oloctrio fluid injuring buildings, 
or persons, within tho limits of the fort, or cantonment, and similar 
accidents are-l^ewiso by no means rare in tho district, 


states Adoni was founded upwards of 8,000 y©ax€ 
ago, by CSiiwjte Sin^inthe reign of Bhi-m Sing, ruler of Boder 
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Its ancient boundaries were the river Tumboodra on tbe norths tbe 
bills of Sialidongar and Kuppatbat on tbe south, tbe jungles of Put- 
iiconda andllindiconda on tbo east, and tbe Huggri river on tbe west. 
It was built on five bills. It subsequently fell into tbe possession of 
tboBeejanuggur Rajas, (who looked upon it as impregnable,) and fonned 
part of tbo Jaghire of a female relation of Kisben Rayel Ram Raj ; 
tbe last independent sovereign of Boojanuggiir received it as a dower 
with bis wife, tbo daughter of Kisben Rayel, and nominated bis brother, 
Kanam Raj, as its governor. Kanam Raj and bis brother, Q-ovind Raj, 
rebelled against Ram Raj who marched against them, but despairing 
of reducing tbo place, called in the aid of AH Adil Sbab and Kfittub 
Sbab, tbo Mabomodan Kings of Boojapoor and Golcondoh. After a 
resistance of nine months, tbe two brothers gave themselves up to Ram 
Raj, who generously pardoned them. 

After tbo doatb and defeat of this sovereign and tbe faR of Beeja- 
nuggur A. D. 1664, Adoni was again taken possession of by tbe Bee- 
japoor sovereigns, and placed under one of bis Emirs, Siddi Reban 
Khan, an Abyssinian, who died here and was buried on tbe bill. He 
was succeeded by Siddi Musaud Kban, in whose tipae tbe lower fort 
was built. Tbe upper works are said to have been constructed by tbe 
Rayels of Beejanuggur and to have comprised eleven lines of fortifica- 
tion. Tbo groat mosque was also erected by Musaud Elhan, at an 
expense of 2 lacs of Rupees ; bo was two years in building it and tbe 
adjoining suburb of Babanuggur, so caRcd in honor of his son. Tbe 
country flouxisbed and grow populous under tbo rule of this chief : 
tbe revenue is stated to have amounted to 6 lacs and 75,900 Pagodas : 
the militaiy establishment consisted of 4,000 horse and 8,000 in- 
fantry. 

During the administration of Musaud Khan, Adoni was besieged 
and taken by Aurungzebo's generals, Zehan Khan and Munmir lung, 
after a determined resistance. After the decline of Aurungzebe^s 
empire, Adoni remained iSider Mahomedan govemora appinted by 
tbe Kizam of Hyderabad. In 1760 A. D., Basalut Jung, brother of 
Salabut Jung, Subadar of tbe Deccan, held it together with Raicboor 
and Gt-untoor : be made Adoni bis capital and attempted to establish 
an independent prinoipaHty. In 1778, Hyder defeated tbe Mabratta 
chiefs, Hurri Pundit .and Purseram Bhow, near Adoni. Basalut Jung 
died about 17:82 A. D., and was succeeded by Mubabet Jung Dara Jab, 
son-k-law of Mzsm AH Khan : about this time Hyder died. His SQU 
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Tippoo m 1786-7' A. D. besieged and took Adoui after a nionik’M Hiogo. 
He left a garrison under Kuttub-ood-dcon Klian, wliicli not; Ix'ing able 
to maintain tkeir position, abandoned the place and retiixnl to Uooiy, 
Adoni at tlie close of the campaign was restored, with <tth('r towns 
taken by Tippoo, dining its continuance. After hivS death it was {'('(It'd 
Tvdth the rest of the Balaghat to the hhiglisli. Traveling distance 
from Madras to Adoni 309 miles,- from Ikdlary 13 m, 3 fur. 


Bijamiggfur. 

The legend of the circumstances to which the plact' ow('s its r(']mtti- 
iion for sanctity runs as follows : 

Eama Chandra, 7th incaniatioii of Vislnui, (‘amo from tlu' city of 
Ayodha in search of his wife Sita, wlio laid hc'tai (‘jirih'd olfhy Uaxa- 
na. Ho traced her to Bijanuggur where slu' hud hern (‘otict^uhal in a 
cave, called Sita Sorwar near Ohakr Tliirt, a whirlpool in tho river, 
which then did not exist, near lliunpta ; horelu' wjih met- by llunnot)- 
maun the monkey god, son of Anjini, wlio was horn mid n'sidcd on a 
hill at tho other side of the river ealhid Anjini Dewi Burwat.. At 
this time tho cities of Amiuguudl and liijunnggnr wc'rt' rubnl hy a 
gigantic tyrant named Wall, or Bali, who resldc'd at tin' lurium* city, 
whence ho had driven out his brother Hugria tho lawful monarch, 
who had taken refuge with the holy IUnIu hlatuug, on n lofty lull on 
the south banl^: of tho river overlooking llumpta, <‘allcd ]\Iatung Ihir- 
vut. On tho summit now stands a temple to Vair JJhodru, tenanted hy 
a painted Hindu devotee of uncouth and nhaggy apiKninuicts with 
an immense profusion of matted hair pih‘d up over IiIh head. Hugria 
descended the hill to Chakr Thirt and informed llama that ho would 
assist him in his search for Sita, provided that ho would slay Inn uHiiiper 
Bali, who had taken his wife, Kama accordingly slow Bali, wIioho 
ashes may bo seen to this day, at a place about a mile cast of N imbapfir, 
called Bali Dahanum Stalum. Hama then rolirod to the Hummit of 
ahillonthoKumply street, called MalHa Vunta Purvut, and porformod 
tapas or penance during foixr succossivo moons. Thonco uccompunicd 
by Hunnoomaun and Sugria he purimed his march towards Lanea.^’ 

fhe foundation of the city other legends relate that Vi** 
a Brahmin from the north came to the banks of the Turn- 
boodra to the Devi Humpta whoso idol had stood erected 
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here for 4,000 years. After a long term of penance and prayer at tho 
holy shrine of tho idol, the goddess appeared to him one day and told 
him that whatever ho wished should be granted. The Brahmin re- 
quested gold sufficient to build a city, which was immediately pro- 
duced. A city (Anangoondy) and fort of 12 parasangs in extent 
were accordingly built on the north haul. The government of this 
the devotee entrusted together mth countless jewels and treasure, to a 
shepherd, an inhabitant of the spot who had been accustomed to sup- 
ply him with milk, &c., during the time of his penance. The city on 
the south bank was subsequently built. The shepherd^ s name was 
Bulca, to which the Brahmin added the title of Rayel. Such is the 
origin of the Bijanuggur dynasty. 

Mr. Taylor, (Orient. MSS. II. 92), gives tho following account. 

The origin of tho Vijayanagaz'am kingdom is not without attendant 
obscurity both as to manner and date. A distinguished scholar named 
Madhava, with tho titular appellation of Vidyaranya, (a forest of 
lourniiig), according to tho Mythological part of the statement, propi- 
tiated tho favour of the goddess Bhilvan Esweri (a form of Parvati), 
and was in consequence directed to the discovery of a hidden treasury 
which ho bestowed on two brothers, named Harihara and Bukha Eaya. 
These last two persons appear to have been sons of Sangama, most 
probably a feudal chieftain of Tulava, under the Bclala Rajas, hut 
they thoiuHolvos wnre apparently soldiers of fortune, who had been in 
tho service of the Warankal kings ; and on tho overthrow of this 
State by tho Mabomodans, A. I). 1323, the two brothers carried with 
them a remnant of military forces, who wore Telinganas ; and, by 
their means, aided by tho counsels and wealth (however acquired) 
of Madliava Yidyaranya, founded a new city on the south bank of the 
Toongabbdra or Timrbooch'a river ; which afterwards became very ex- 
tensive connected suburbs being on tho north bank. The date usually 
given for this location is S. 8. 1268, A, D. 1336 ; and the building 
according to tho lirst plan, is said to have been finished S. S. 1265 or 
A.D. 1343. This date Mr. Wikon supposes may be too early, because 
tho earliest of tho grants of Bukha Eaya is dated A. D. 1370 and the 
latest 1375. But this might very well be, for Harihara reigned in 
chief down to A. D. 1350 and Buldia Raya thenceforward and down 
to 1378. And if, as Colonel Wilks has stated, the capture of Waran- 
kal in A.D. 1328, led to the formation of this more southern Idngdom, 
which was destined for two centuries to check the progress of the 
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Mahomedans, tlicn it would seem that the foundation must have been 
as early as A. D. 1336. Hr. Wilson ijideod admits tliati tho tradi- 
tionary chronology is probably not very far from tho truth. 


Camlapoor 

Is a large village^ about 32 miles direct distance N. W, from Rol- 
lary, in the environs of tho ancient city of Bo('jainiggur, of which 
it formerly was a part. It lias a largo tank, a ibrli with a ditch and 
glacis, but tho majority of tho houses arc outnido the w'ulls. Tho 
ruins of many magnificent temples aro soon in tho lU'ighbourhood. 
In 1820, tho Raja of Beejanuggur used to live lioro ; but tho family 
have since quitted the place and now reside on tho o])poHiio bank of 
the Tumboodra. Iron oro brought from tho neighbouring Iiills is 
smelted here. Tho surrounding fonnation is granite. A largo trap 
dyke is seen a little to the B. W. of tlic village running in uu IhB.Jh 
diroction. Camlapoor contains above 2,000 hous(‘S, pi’ineipally of the 
Paknath and Moortharti castes, a few Brahmins, Bodors and Mussul- 
mans. 


Chillamaooor 

Is a small village, 19!3 miles travelling distance N. W. from Ma- 
dras. It lies in a plain bounded on ouch side by the low ridges of 
bills, and surrounded by ruined walls said to liavo boon built by 
Sanori Yagsashapa, a Brahmin. There are two or tliroo ancient 
looking temples hero, dedicated to Iswara and Ilunnoomaun, and in- 
scriptions on slabs of rod compact standstono lying on tho ground. 
The inscription near tho tomplo to Iswaru is dated in tho year 1305 
of Salivahanna, or A. D. 1882. It testifies that the tomplo was en- 
dowed by Ilurrybur, Eaja of Beejanuggur, with 10 krohs of land in 
the townships of Chillamacoor and 3 krohs to tho ofriciutiiig priests, 
TbiS piUar in front of the tomplo to Ilunnoomaun, according to tho iu- 
sonptkai, was erected in 1670 A. S. by Ram lloddi of Chintaloonda 
and Ohinapa Reddi of Yellypaulum. 

Theinhabitants are priaoipally Kimbis, pursuing agriculture. The 
CMspiises about 80 houses built of loose stones, four or five of 
v^Wkaii^fflssBpied by M mss n lx man s. The rooks observed in the plaia 
here are ftteeatans, BSfflstooas, and ^bbular greenstones often covered 
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with, iiicrustutions of calcax^eous tufa. The soil is principally regiir, 
irrigated by numerous wells, and produces abundant crops of raggi, 
jowareo, indigo, and cotton. Deposits of muriate of soda are found in 
the soil ; the mounds of the old salt manufactures, used during the 
Pathan government, are still to bo seen on the banhs of a rivulet 
crossing the plain. There is a bungalow here for the accommodation 
of travellers, and a small indigo manufactory. 


Courtney, 

A large decayed village, 11 miles travelling distance W. by IST. 
from the fort of Bellary, and 327 miles 5 furlongs from Madras, sur- 
rounded by a wall of mud and stone, of some extent with stone 
gateways. Courtney is a place of considerable antiquity : it derives 
its name which implies a scat from the tradition of Comaraswami, the 
Hindu Mars, having sojourned here previous to his expedition of Son- 
dur against the Ralcas or Grant Tarkasura. It was formerly held hy 
a Dospandi with seven smaller villages. The Jains appear to have 
formerly been the predominant sect. Outside the western gate is a 
naked image, the lower extremities partially buried in the sod, which 
from the sculpture, attitude, peouliarily formed ears, hair and mutx- 
Iqtod state in which the statues of this sect are now usually found, is 
supposed to ho one of the Jaina Thirtunkars The testimony of the old 
inhabitants of the place corroborates this supposition ; they add, more- 
over, that this imago was formerly placed in a J aina Busti within the 
YLllago walls, hut had been thrown out and defaced hy the Jungums 
many years ago. This Busti is now converted into a Math, and occu- 
pied by a Jungum priest. Pillars and altars of the Jaina religious 
edifices, destroyed hy the fury of their persecutors, are to he seen in the 
walls of the gateways. One of the Bustis has been converted int^ a 
mosque, another into a temple to Comaraswami, Parvati Ganesa, and 
the Ling. A niche is shown in this temple wHoh is said to have 
formed the entrance to a carv^m now blocked rq), hy which Comara- 
swami ascended to the summit of *the Sondur hills. Numerous in- 
scriptions on stone in the Hala Danarese character, chiefly headed hy 
representations of the Lingum, the Sun, and Moon, and mutilated 
sculptures, are seen scattered about the ruins of the old fort. Two 
monuments dedicated to Kirlm or K&rm slain in battle, stand on each 
side of the enteance to the bungalow compound ; the tumuli from 
which they were taken are still visible in the enclosure. That on the 
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left exliibits a rude bas-rcliof of two waniors g‘vaaj[)iiiff SAVorda in 
tlieii’ right hands, and daggers, the Kattar, in the loft. The centre of 
the group is formed by a female figni’C, said t-o be that, of the Avifo of 
one of the departed heroes, Avho became entitled t o immortality, by 
performing Snttco on the occasion of her husband’s dc'atb ; the tigtiro 
on the right was probably a personage of some rank dcnotc'd by tlio 
Chatri over his head hold by an attendant. The sun and moon on the 
right and left, arc emblems of otoriiit.y symbolical, cithor of tlio com- 
batant’s glory, or as a mark to signify that the si, one is to bo priMcrv- 
ed iminjurod for ever. 

Saltpetre is found in the earth about, the toAvn and jnanufnc- 
tured — the principal occupation of tho inhabit, ants however is agiicul- 
turo. They are chiefly Lingayots of the Sndii, Sih'vant,, and Ibineluim 
castes. The number of houses uoav inluil)it,e(l in (knirliK'y amounts 
to about 200, Tho Ringing stones in the vicinity of (hurtney are 
tho globular and angular musses of a largo grt'eiist,one <lyk(', which 
from their peculiar positions and tho plioiiolctic! nntiin' of thci rock, 
emit a sharp ringing .sound on hoing struck by a Ht,one civ luimnier. 
There is a large tank with a bandsoino bund, which imist, luivo cost 
a considerable smu in constructing, to the H. W. oi' the villtige. 


Gooty. 

This celebrated place is traditionally said to havo dc'i’ived its 
name from tho Rishi Gautama who is believed to have Hclecicsl tho 
rock as his favorite place of abode ; a wtdl is Kf ill pointed out ns the 
place of his religious oblat,ious. It was foauded by a elu'c'f named 
Buka Raj under tho Bijanuggur dynasty in the time of Kishou Roav. 
Tbc foUoAving is tlie Native list of tlio chiefs of this lino and dovia- 
tiou of their government : 


Buka Raj 

30 

years. 

Ram Raj , , , 

21 

>> 

Tim Raj 

24 


Ruuga Raj * 

30 


Trimal Row, 

38 

» 

Yerratim Raj 

24 


Trimal-duva Row. . , 

22 

)) 


• to ths same authority in tho reign of this last prince, tho 

celebratei'l^KsJ^aBSdah heaeged the fortress which fell after a more 
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protracied rosisiancc of 12 years. Mir Jumlat confided Gooty to tlio 
Govcrmneni of one of his leaders, Mir Mahomed Masiim, who ruled 
12 years after him. 

Ifuwal) Mir ’Khan 25 years. 

Shaha Mir Khan 6 „ 

Ilahadur Uuddi Khan 15 „ 

Gooty was taken in Ruddi Khan’s time by the chiefs of Cuddapah and 
Adoni, from whom it was again taken by one of the Mahomedan Chiefs 
of Savanilr, Mir Abid Khan Shahid. In 1758 the fortress was taken 
by stratagem by the celebrated Mahratta Chief Morari Row, and its 
Killidar, Mir Abid Khan, barbarously put to death. Morari Row ap- 
proving of the place built the present citadel, made other additions to 
the fortifications, and selected it as a stronghold and capital. After 
a series of vicissitudes, ho sustained a severe defeat from Hydcr near 
Kori Bandeh* and was compoUed to seek refuge at Gooty, and to on- 
tor into alliances against the increasing power of the Seringapatam 
conqueror, with Basalut Jung of Adoni, and Mahomed Ali Khan, but 
tlio star of Ilyder was on the ascendant ; after making himself master 
of the fortresses of Sera, Ohittledroog and Bellary, he turned his 
arms towards Gooty. Morari Row after a vigorous resistance and 
Nucccssfully repulsing the repeated attacks of the besiegers, in which 
Ilyder lost, the flower of his army, was at last compelled to capitulate, 
and was carried away by Ilyder with all his family into captivity. 
TTo was never heard of after, and is sirongly suspected to have died a 
violent death in the dungeons of Copaldroog A local tradition still 
prevails that Hydcr could never liavo i-aken the place, had not tho 
tanks of water on tho summit been dried up by enchantment, a cir- 
cumstance which it is said, was treacherously communicated to him, 
by one of Morari’s Zenanah. Gooty was besieged and taken by General- 
Bowser from Tippoo’s Killadar in 1799. 

A well is shown noar tho sinnmit of the mountain which is said to 
have communication with the Paumri, a stream at some distance from 
tho baso. Tho narrow cavern in which the well is situated, appears 
to bo of some extent. Swarms o# Tt^ts issue from it on being distur- 
bed by the splash of a stone thrown into the water. The durgah on tho 
road to Margooty is erected to the memory of Syed Sahib who was lull- 
ed when Mir J umlah took tho place. Pious Mussulmans believe that 
the body of this chief walked for some distance without the head, and 

fell near tho spot whore the durgah is erected. Tho Gooty tank was 

r 
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made by Tim Raj, tbo 3d Hindu ruler, and the Yortiiiiraj (uiik by tbu 
6tli Prince Yerlimraj. A cbouliry and tank have been eou.siriieted 
at Gfooty to the memory of Sir T. Muiiro, vvlio died u nliort diHtan(‘.e 
kence at Putticonda on tbo Adoni road, of cbolorii. Ills were 

first interred in the cliurcli yard of Qooiy, but subscM^ucaitly THnuoved 
to Madras. The garrison now consists of two coin|nmios ol' Nidiv(‘ 
infantry, fuimislicd from the cantunnKmt of TJollary. ’’Ilu' ciladtd on 
the summit of the rock is used as a staio prison. In Dc'fi^niln'r 1838, 
there were 39 state prisoners inineipally from Ik'rluiuiporo and 
Goomsoor. Tho population of Gouty is between 2 and 3,000, about 
G hundred of them arc Mussulmans. Tbo pn'vailing lunguagt* is To- 
linghi. Canarcse is howoYcr a good deal Hpok('n, 


Guudicota. 

Tlio toTTO. and fortress of QiuiditHda lire Hiluiiled in liil. M’ 
51’ N., long. 78® 22’ E. between (looiiy inul (biililnpiilt, on tin' mmi- 
mit of a precipice, fomiing the soullieru wall of a IlHsure llmi. elcarH 
a range of sandstone hills nearly at right iingleH I’rotii the Kiiminit to 
the base. Tho rennaur river pusses lliroiigli this gap into the pluins 
of Caddapah. 

Tho district of Gundioota was a Zomiudaivo muler the lliijus of Hi- 
januggur. About 158f) A. T). accordiTig to Kerislitn, llie fort was ludd 
by Nursing Raj, nophow of Ram Raj of Uijmniggur, and ijihen from 
him by Mahomed KrdiKuttub Shall, Sultan of Goleondali, iiftor a long 
siege. It was placed under Mir Jumlub, and Mubswinontly uniu).xed to 
Cuddapah under Nelaiaiu Khun. It was given tip to 1 lydor AH when ho 
overran thoBalaghai, and ceded to tho English hy tho Nizam in 1800. 
Tho fort crowning the heights, was origimdly built by one of tho Rny- 
els of Bijanuggur (Kishou Rayol), and eontainod a temple of great 
sanctity, dedicated to Muhdu, a minor incarnation of Vishmi, to whose 
shrine, wo are informed by Porishta, 100,000 Hindus ol' Hijanuggur 
■used to make an annual pilgrimage, and offer gifts of great value- 
"When the place was taken by tho Mahomodans, tho idol, fearful of de- 
secration, is said to have disappeared miraculously from tho sanctuary ; 
to aperture in the solid masonry of tho wall is shown to tho present 
which it effected its escape. The temple has a handsome gato- 
wrty carved sandstone, and the inner buildings contain some ele- 

gant sculpture; among them is a curious bas-relief which exhibits the 
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appearance of a cow or an clcpliant according to the position of the 
spectator^ and placed so as to conceal cither half of the sculpture. Mir 
Jinnlah who commanded the garrison under the Glolcondah prince, 
greatly enlarged and iinproyed the old Hindu fort, so much so as to 
excite the jealousy of his sovereign who recalled him, Hyder subse- 
quently made a few improvements. It has four approaches, the first 
and second from the ruined tombs of Allahabad near the river-bed at 
the foot of the cliffs by two steep zigzag paths up the rock, the third 
by the hills and iublo land from Chittywarapilly, barely practicable for 
horses, and the fourth by an easy ascent from Jxinrniulmudgoo on the 
oast. The Cliukar minaret and mosqnc inside the fort are handsome 
buildings : tlio latter is surrounded by a Serai for travellers. The 
table land on the summit of the hills is a wld looking tract, produc- 
ing crops of turmeric, hut generally overgrown with rank grass and 
low jungle. Atnong the trees and shrubs are the tamarind (Tama-- 
rbiduH Indlea) the banian (Ficm Indica), the custard apple (Anona 
8(jnamom)i the b(5r (Zkyphm JuJuha)^ the caray puUum (Wehenl Te^ 
f}wuki)i a thorn bearing a small yellow sub-acid fruit eaten by the 
Natives, the jamum (Oalyptranthes OaryophylU folia) , the asti, a yel- 
low bitter fruit much eaten by the ’Brahmins, the turwer, (Casm 
Aumiilata) and two varieties of euphorbia. 

The population of Qimdicota amounts to about 1,500, chiefly Hin- 
duM. There are about 200 Mussulmans and a few Beders. linginn 
and Tellnghi Ihiljars arc numerous. 


Hat^pouhully. 

It is said tha t llarponhully was founded by two Beder brothers, 
named Dauria and Rungdia, who settled at a place to the north 
of the present town named Yaldi, during the reign of Eashen Eayel 
of Bijanuggur. They spent their time in the amusements of the 
chase. One day the dogs started a hare of uncommon size and 
. beauty, which instead of running away, turned upon, and killed one 
of the dogs. Dauria astonished at the hare’s courage ascribed it to 
some peculiarly auspicious quality of the ground, and erected a fort 
and palace on the spot the hare was started from, also a temple to 
Ilunnoomaun on the place were the dog was killed. In course of 
time the new settlement grew populous, and was called Harponhully. 
Dauria subsequently married a daughter of the Poligar chief of Obit- 
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tledroog, witk wiom lio roceivod tlio talook of tlio (Jliiiigliidroog as a 
dower, tlie revonue of wLicli is said to liavo thca amounted to 6,000 
SaYanur Pagodas. 

Harponhully contains now about 2,000 houses, principidly of Bc- 
ders, Linga Buljars, about 400 Mussulman houses, and 200 of Mahda 
Brahmins, a few Jains and native painters and sculptors. 


Hirrihal. 

A small walled town, with a dry ditch and glacis, 12 miles tra- 
YoUmg distance, S. W. from Bollary on tho Oluttledroog road, in 
the plain at tho western termination of a small pass. A rivulet 
which rises a little to tho N. W. in the copper mountain range, 
and runs to the Beddavati or Ilftggri river, washes the eastern lace of 
tho town. It comprizes about 1,200 houses, principally inhabited by 
Hindus of tho Lingayct sect speaking Oamiroso, a few Mussulmans, 
Bralimins and Joghcos, a sect of Jains, who carry ou thomanuiucturo 
of hrassware to a large oxtonl : Tolinghi is spoken, but Oanaroso is 
tho prevailing language. 

The lock seen in tlio immediate \dcuuty oi the plum is ii grauitoi- 
dal gneiss. Tho soil is tho reddish brown Mussub. 

This place was formerly under tho Poligars of Itaidroog, was taken 
hy Morari Kow of Gooty, hut shortly afterwards retaken after a siege 
of threo months by one of Hyder’s Generals. 


Honoor. 

A viliago in tho llaidroog talook of tho Bollary Oolleotorate, on 
the military road from BoUury to Bangalore : travoUing distauco from 
Madras 316 miles 7 furlongs, from BoUury 20 miles 3 furlongs. It 
IS situated on the right hank of tho Haggri rivor, and has a Govoni- 
ueSDl: bungalow for tho accommodation of travoUors. Hoar this plaoo 
are seme singi^r <hne,, formed by the sand raised from tho wide bed 

uni- westerly wind# that usuaUy provaU. 

Ahefor pi^resB is of course easterly and, like those on the seirfhem 
< a^ | | l^ anoe, renders barren the country inmediatdiy to the loo- 
Boodnorti, a village about 3 koss heae^ was totally 
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progress lias boon obstructed of late years by the villagers permitting 
the wild shrubs and trees in their rear to grow up, instead of cutting 
them wliich they were in the habit of doing. 


Hiilhully 

Is a walled village on the northern frontier of the Ceded dis- 
tricts, situated on the right bank of the Tumboodra, 32 miles 
travelling distance N. W. from Bollary, on the present post road 
from Madras to Bombay, Hero is one of the principal ferries cross- 
ing the river to Mustoor, in the NLzam^s dominions. It is about 
547 yards from bank to bank. The river is generally unfavorable 
from the beginning of July to February. The bed is sandy, the right 
bank sloping, the loft of clay and salt, is steep and high. During the 
rains two basket boats constantly ply, one belonging to the Nizam, 
the other to the Company. The current is very rapid, and carries 
tho boats a considerablo distance down the stream. A small toll is 
levied on passengers, Mustoor, a post office station, is on the opposite 
bank in the Nizam's dominions and in the district of the Gf-ungawati 
chief Bhikker Miyan. HulhuUy contains two pagodas and about 60 
houses, inhabited principally by Linga BuJjars speaking Canarese and 
a little Tolinghi, employed in cultivation ; it depends on the river for 
tho ^supply of water. 


Kenchengode . 

The remnants of u largo Hindu town on the S. bank of the 
Tumbopdiu, 33 miles direct distance N. by W. from Bollary. Near 
it is the neat burial place of the l^umpawati Goudha, the ruins of 
tho stone fort, palace, and gardens : the latter containing a curious 
model of a labyrinth in stone, tho pillars that supported the trellises 
of the grapo vinos are still to be seen, two mos( 3 [ues and two jungum 
maths. In tho vicinity, there are several fine annicuts thrown across 
the river, by one of which the village lands are irrigated. It contains 
now about 120 houses inhabited by Hindus, and about 15 by Mussul- 
mans. Tho gardens, palaco, and the stone fort on the hill were erected 
by Kenchen Goudha, the founder of the place. He was originally a 
peasant of Kanul, who emigrated hither during the reign of Kishen 
Rayel Raj of Bijanuggur, by whose permission he cleared the jungle 
and settled with the privileges of Nat-goudi. Ho also founded Eon- 
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aia, Tpliich lie called after his father and established dd villuj^es. [IJy 
descendants, Buswan and Wagotampati Goudha, acconipanic'dlluiii Ruj 
of Bijanuggur on an expedition against his rebellious brother at 
Adoni, and were rewarded for their soiwicoa by the privileges of tho 
Houbct, tho Chan- war and the Chan. Konchengodo Hiragupa and iis 
dependencies were conferred upon them for over, on (londitiou of their 
presenting an annual nuzzer of 7,000 Bupoos. Buswan after this 
assumed among his own people tho title of Baja and amassed con-' 
siderablo treasure. IIo died after ruling 02 yours, sucicceded by his 
son Humpa Goudha, in whoso time Musaud Khan, Nubadar of Adoni, 
appropriated tho revenue, leaving tho Qourha the original rights of 
Nat-goudi, with an allowance of 10,000 Bupoos for the nmintenanco 
of Sibundies, for tho protection of that side of tho river from tho 
aggression of tho hostile Poligars. 


Knmply. 

Tho capital of a Talook of tho saino iiaino in tlio Cisled districts, 
on tho S. bank of tho Tuinboodra, bO miles travelling dislaneo N. 
W. from Bollary, and 817 from Madras, formerly hold hy tho Bel- 
kry Hairs under Bijanuggur. It contains many pagodas and 
mosques and nearly 2,000 houses, upwards of JiOO of which aro 
inhabitod by Mussulmans, tho rest hy Hindus, principally lung Bul- 
jars, occupied as shopkeepers and cultivators. Tho Otrt is waslu'd 
by tho Tumboodra, and is eopuratod from th(' town by a i)U'<ai of 
ground iiuigated by aqueducts from tho unnicuts, and in a stato of 
tbo liighest ciiltivation. Tho fort is in a ruinous state, its position 
IS naturally strong with tho river in front., and tho wot oultivatwl 
ground intersected by tho a(][uoduotR in its roar. It waa built by one of 
the Hairs of BoUary feudatory to Bijanuggur, and was besiegod by 
Ilanampa Hair of Bollaiy without success, after ho had (hd’eaf.t!d the 
Bijanuggur Baja in tho plain of Kumply. Tho river is crossed by a 
ferry to the opposite viUago of Chinna Juntokul in tho Hizum’s domi- 
nions; four basket boats — two belonging to tho Company, and two to 
the Hizam ^ply during tho rainy season, generally from Juno to tho 
; during the rest of the year, tho stream is fordable, 
4^^- toll is levied on passengers. There are five of these ferries 
acrossffee^T^boodra in this talook, viz., at Belkgodehal, Hulhully, 
ijanuggur aasri-Kakgutta. At Bijanuggur there are four boats 
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belonging to tlic Company, two at Kumply, and at the rest one each. 
The boats are manned each by four ambikars or boatmen with long 
poles and short paddles, the latter of which are employed when the 
water is too deep for the fomier to be useful. The frames of the 
boats are made of split bamboos iir the shape of a shallow basin or 
deep skimming dish, and are covered with from eight to twelve tanned 
ox hides doubled and semi -with leather thongs. There is a false 
wicker bottom to protect the passengers and the merchandise from 
the water that accumulates in small quantities at the bottom of the 
boat, generally made from the stem of the cotton plant or the hebbi. 
The coracles up iho Kistna arc not so good as those on the Tumboo- 
dra, the frames being of the Ilulguli wood, Avhich is inferior to the 
bamboo for this purjjose. The boats vary in price from 20 to 40 Ru- 
pees according to their sine, which is from G to 12 feet in diameter and 
about 3 or 4 deep. They arc made almost exactly like those described 
and seen by Herodotus on the river Euphrates. 

Gneiss is the predominating rock about Kumply, alternating with 
mica, hornblende and chlorite schists, and not unfrequently veined 
with a beautiful light green and red rock, consisting principally of 
felspar and aotynolites. 


Kurgode. 

I'ormerly a largo town, 15 miles direct distanco N. W. from 
Bollary. It now contains only about 590 houses and sovorul temples ; 
among the latter is a large pagoda dedicated to Siva, containing 
a colossal representation of the Bull Nandi, 12 foot high, cut from a 
single bloclc of granite. In one of the small temples is a large slab of 
a dark talcoso stone, containing an ancient inscription in Hala Oanarese. 


Haidroogp.. 

This fortress was founded about A. D* IST'l by Bhopat Eow, who 
was cni, rusted with the management of this part of the country 
by Ilurri Ohund Bayel of Bijanuggur ; it was originally of mud. 
In Kishen Eayel’s time it was given to the Beder chief Janjab 
Naiguo, about A. D. 1517, who built the present fort and palace 
on tho top of the hills. It remained under the Beder Poligars, tribu- 
tary to Bijanuggur, till the fall of the latter place in 1564, when it 
became tributary to tho Mahomedan sovereigns of Bijapur, paying at 
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fil’st an annual peslicusli of 12,000 Rupoc.s to ilio Bijapiu’ Ic'adov Don- 
let Khan Timir-al-Omra. It subsequently waa governed by (bo Te- 
linghi Eaja of the Buljar caste. The town below (bo liill was found- 
ed by Timmapa ISfair. Tho Dowan Voncatapaty suecoeded Timinapa. 
He died leaving throe sons, Kubli Hair, Gopal Biij, and Timinapa 
Hair, and two daughters, vm. Hikaji iVmmn, and Rudliormn. Kubli 
succeeded, but was assassinated by liia brother Ooprd, who diiid (hrongh 
remorse and was shortly' afterwards .Muceccdod by (ho yoimgo8(. brother 
Timmapa Hair. This chief having convicted his Piirl)ati or Hocrotary 
of embezzlement threw him into prison, (hi this tho Barbat i wrote 
secretly to Hydor Ali, inviting him to come and t ake tho place, Hydor 
accordingly sent a large army for this purpose under .loliuii Khan and 
Makhdum Sahib who took the chief and his family prisonors to So- 
ringapatam, but afterwards roinstixtod him. On Timmapa’s doiitb, 
which happened some years subsoquont, Tlaidroog was ontruatod to 
Vencatpati Hair, son of tho lato chiof’s brother Gopiil How. Tin’s 
chief having offended Tippoo, by not attending to bis summons wlaui 


tho latter marched against Adoni, was thrown into prison at. Banga- 
lore, and on Lord Cornwallis storming the jdaco in 1701, was put to 
death by the Sultan'S orders. Tipiioo also onuaod many of tho forti- 
fications on the hill of llaidroog to bo denmlisliod. Alter tin* fall of 
Seringapatam in 1709, Haj Gopal Hair, neplunv of (ho precoding 
chief Timmapa, and son of Hikaja Amma, who bad boon imprisoned, 
on bomg released repaired to Baidroog where ho was widl rocoivod by 
the inhabitants and regarded as their chief ; but a month Imd soarco- 


ly elapsed when Mahomed Amin Khan, who had boon sont by (lie 
Hizam for tho settlement of this part of tho Balaglmt, took Raj Go- 
pal with him to Hyderabad, in order that his claims might bo invosl i- 
gated. In tho interim tho country was coded to tho British, and a 
pension, by some accounts of 30 pagodas per nionsom, granted (o tho 
widow of Timmapa who was living at Haidroog in 1837. 

^ Haidroog is now tho capital of a talook of the same name : it con- 
sists of a citadel and a lower fort, inclosing n small town roguluviy 
laid out in streets at the foot of tho lofty granite hill on which tho 
old citadel stands. According to the old inhabitants it fomorly num- 
bwed 3,000 houses, hut there are at present 700 inhabited, prin- 
JSiunhis, Beders, Dhungars, a few Mahrattas and about 600 
According to the same authority the revenue of Rai- 
droog m rime amounted to 6 or 6 laos of Eupoas ; dm-ing 
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Sir Thomas Muiiro’s administration to 2^ and at present about 1^ 
lacs. Tliis lalling ofl* is, they say, in part attributable to the scarcity 
in 1S33 and subsequent droughts. 

The asc'ciit to the citaidel from the town of Haidroog has been ren- 
dered comparatively cnisy, by a broad ledge cut and blasted from the 
face of the rock at iuimenso labour, and protected outwardly by a low 
Avail : it leads through four or five gateways of solid masonry and a 
double lino ol* fortificalion in a dilapidated state. More than half 
way arc Boon the renuuns of the palace of the Haidroog chieftain, in 
a crcscontdikc hollow of tlio hill, constructed hy the Beder Poligar 
Janjab ISTaiguo, about A. T). 1517. Two Hindoo temples, the Nagara 
Khanoh on nn isolated columnar mass of granite, magazines, wells, 
and the remains of the old palace gardens, 60 or 70 huts in this vici- 
niiy arc still inluibited hy a few Beders and Brahmins. There is 
anoihor and smaller road leading to the citadel from the tank to the N. 
E. of the Eedgah, The rock on which it is situated, rises to tho appa- 
rent height of 1,000 foot, commanding all the accessible hills in its 
vicinity, and forms tho S. E. extremity of a wild and rocky range ex- 
tending from Gundioota to the plain of Chittledroog. A few tigers 
and numerous leopards, wolvos and hyenas, infest the jungly recesses 
of these rocks, 

Tho rockfomid in the ])lain is generally gneiss, imbedding hematite 
and largo ncstis of foliated mica, Tho higher elevations arc almost 
invariably of grauit o, Tho fortresses of Mabcalmum and Unchingj’-- 
droog arc situated in the same range a little to the N. W. 

Haidroog is on tho high road from Bcllary to Chittledroog ; tho 
distance Jrom tho former is 34 H. W, and 48 N. E. from tho latter ; 
Lat. 14" 10» K, Long, 76" 5(T E. 


Bayolcherroo, 

A small village and stone fc^, with a ditch and bastions built, 
it is said, by Kxstna Hayeh It is 14 miles 3 furlongs east from 
Gooty, and 247 miles 6 furlongs N. W. from Madras. Near this 
place, about 1 J mile S. W. of the fort, lies a hill, from which Tip- 
poo used to procure flints for tho use of his army. The busc of the 
hill contains a limestone of various hues of grey, yellow, green, and 
pink, capped by a sandstone oonglomerato in tabular masses. A little 
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below the summit, lie the excavations where iho flln(» is foiirid in rug- 
ged fragments often incrustated with a light yellowish brown ochreous 
matter, varying from the flint in hardness to a friable powdt'iy pasio. 
It occurs in alternate contorted laininoo with the chert, forming an 
elegant species of jasper. The flints arc chorty, more brittle, and 
much less valued by the hTativos than those imported from Huropo. 
Cups and vases are hollowed out from the limostono by a Native of 
the village. Yarietics might bo selected for purposes of liibograpby. 
The hill whence the limestone for the vases is proctired, lies about 8 
miles south of the fort, near the village of Yengunapully ; it is an 
insulated elevation on the bank of a sandstone ratigii running towards 
Annantipur. A Uttle to the west of llayelclierroo, an interesting 
tract of country presents itself to the geologist,, vii^., the mcHd-ing of 
the granitic boundary with that of the limostono and Buudstonci. 


Tadpxilri, 

A town on the right hank of tho Peunaur river, 231 niilos travel- 
ling distance, N. W. from Madras. Ifero are t,wo luindsonio temples 
dedicated to Ohintal Eaya and Ilaniiswara, cduboratoly dc'coratod with 
sculptures representing the adventures of Krishna llama and other 
mythological events. Among tho bas-reliefs is a liguro liolding a 
Grecian bow, rarely soon in Hindu sculptures. TIuuh^ is a bungalow 
and tappal station hero. An argillaceous pot-stone is found at Mus- 
simeottah and Eeddadoor near this place, and cut by a Native, to repre- 
sent tho avatars of Vishnu, and other figures of tho Hindu Pantheon. 
This stone is also used by tho natives to grind tho sandalwood which 
they apply as tikas to their forohouds, &c. Tho population consists of 
about 4,000 Hindus and 2,000 Mussulmans, employed principally in 
trade and weaving turbans, &c. Tho language prevailing among the 
Hindus is Telinghi. 


Tekkuloota* 

formerly the capital of a talook given by tho Beejanuggur sovereign 
to the first Nair Poligar of BeUary, but now included in the Bollary 
talook. It fell into the hands of the Mahomedan conquorors of tho 
sixteenth century, was taken by Hydor when h© OTer- 
rsi^W^aJaghat, and ceded by the Niaam to the British in 1800. 
Direct fepi;a3^llary 28 miles. There i^ a watch tower on 
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ono of tlio and tlio remains of an old stone-fort built by tlie 
Poligars liore ; also one in better condition, constructed by order of 
Ilydcr, and an old temple to IsTOra containing an inscription on 
stone, in the Ilala Oanarcse character. According to the inhabitants, 
it now comprises about 440 houses of Hindus, and about 40 of Mus- 
sulmans, 


WuUavapur. 

A small village in the talook of OovenhudguUy, travelling distance 
from Madras 3G7 miles 5 furlongs; from Bellary about 61 miles. It 
is pleasantly situated on the south bank of the Tunrboodra, the waters 
of which aro expanded into a lako-likc sheet, extending beyond Bala- 
hoonsy, by the oonfining influence of a large annicut, ono of those 
great and useful works executed by the Hindu Eajas of Beejanuggur. 
That part of the river crossed by the annicut is apparently about a 
mile in breadth. Timber floated and rafted down from the forests in 
Mysore is here landed. 


HamanmuUy* 

The hill of Eamaimully, or Eamandroog, 3,100 feet aboYe the level 
of the ecu, ie ono of the most clcYatcd of the Simdoor range of hills, 
and hounds the valley of Sundoor on the -west. Its direct distance 
due -west from lloUary is 30 miles. The road from the village of Yet- 
tanhiitty loads through tlio Sundoor Pass, the first throe or four miles 
being hoautifully wild ; tho valloy now opens out, and through it the 
road conducts to tho village BahvihuUy at tho bottom of the HU. The 
approach to the hill from this vUlage was formerly through a low 
scrubby junglo with a pretty tolerable road ; and though on ascend- 
ing tho hUl it got very steep and winding, it was on the whole of 
sufficiently easy access for foot travelliag and horses ; hut there is 
now a very good cart road, the line of which was marked out hy 
Lieutenant ’Walker, of the Madras Engineers ; and the work is exe- 
cuted principally by private contribution, according to instructions 
loft by him for the formation of the road. It is carried up the 
side of the bill, by an easy ascent, and enters the platform near tho 
centre. The platform is of limited extent, being but one and a quar- 
ter Baile in length, an4 varying ia breadth from half to three quar- 
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ters of a mile. The general aspect of the wurfaco i%undulaf iiig, hav- 
ing its higher edge towards the east and sloping gradually towards 
the westj where in many places it falls prccipitonsly to I ho plains, and 
from observations made, the general elevation oi‘ the wosicuni edge is 
lower by 150 foot than the cawicrii. The slope's of ihohill on both 
faces are covered with junglowood of no groat size, in(,erHt5cted with 
numerous wooded ravines. Tlio hill runs nearly north and b}'- east, 
and south and by west. On proceeding south iho ri(lg(' suddenly con- 
tracts, and on the west face a large basin is fort nod having a very 
picturesque appearance, at the bottom of whic;h thoro is a small tank; 
on progressing, the ridge gradually expands with a slight ascentr, giv- 
ing a considerable extent of rugged stony suriaco ; tlu^ slojtos both 
east and west producing a jungly vegetation and at parts clumps of 
bamboos. There are springs on the sides of this liill 

The hill of Ramanmully appears to have Ix'on a, Droog, or fortified 
stronghold, in former times, as the various upjtroaclioH to it Itavo still 
the remains of barricades and looped hole ))arap(5tH, m\h the ruins of 
walls at the less accessible parts. Tinmodiat(dy opposite iho houso 
built by General Anderson, are s(Woi‘al walled ('xcuvations, which arc 
described as the ruins of granaries ; and thoro tire to be Hoen in many 
places of the hill, tliough now in ruins, ibiiudationH tif eliimps of ob- 
long buildings, generally eight lu a (dump, which arc^ supposed to 
have been the habitations of the peoph' oJ* the jdaiuw who sought 
protection in Ramanmully during ti’uublous t ime's. 

The view towax'da the west and north ('mbraces oxtonsivo plains, 
which in their seasons, are (!()V(wd with jdimnlnnt. (‘reps, dotted with 
many villages and tiniks, and the nuauuhnhtgs of tho Tumboodm 
seen in tho distance. That- to the east< tiiul south looks into tho vallt'y 
of Sundoor, and has u truly picturostjuo npp(*tirauco. 

Tliero arc now several good himgjdows t'n'i'ted on tho Droog, tho 
property of officers, Civil and Military, in tho Oechnl Distihdn, ho- 
sides several temporary buildings for residenco during tho hoi, seaHon; 
and many eligible sites are still available on tho platform and in its 
immediate vicinity. A temporary barrack for sick European soldiers 
was erected^ in 1849, which, except during the monsoon, has boqn over 
since occupied by drafts from the hospitals at Bollary. The result has 
h^^^^^actory, that a permanent barrack and hospital, capable of 
are now being constructed under the sanction of 
food o^rriage roads rm^ idong the whole plat- 
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foi'm, aiul many excellent bridle roads have been cut along the sides 
and slopes of the hills towards the nortli and south, giving beautiful 
views of the low country, and affording an extent of upwards of 12 
miles for horse exorcise. Tlicso roads, which have been made by pri- 
vate contribution, are capable of being extended very considerably ; 
and there is every facility, at a very trifling expense, of adapting 
them for carriages: 

The rock of which the hill is formed is hornblende, some of the 
detached pieces of which were found to affect the magnet. On the 
cast or high edge of the hill, the rock is seen projecting bare and 
rugged ; it is also broken and disintegrated on its western edge, and 
the latoritious earth acciuniLlated on it from the decomposition of the 
liornblondo, is sufliciontly abundant to admit of cultivation there. 
On the northern end of the hill, near the Ilospotiah road, the latcrite 
is most plentiful, it almost conceals the midorlying rock which is 
only here and there soon projecting. On the western face of the hill 
tho hornblende is stratified, and lower down schistose ; the latter con- 
tains a sufficient quantity of iron to render it valuable in the arts, 
and tho villagers quarry it there and extract the ore. Large slabs of 
two kinds of slate clay, one a brownish red, the other ash grey, are 
observed at tho eastern harrier and in other parts of tho hill, where 
they have been employed for building purposes ; but these rocks could 
no whore bo discovered in any situation, and the Natives likewise as- 
serted, that they wore not to be foimd even in the neighbourhood. It 
is possible that tho place they wore brought from may now bo con- 
cealed by jungle ; both of those clay slates very readily absorb mois- 
ture, and are fur from being good materials for building houses, as in 
a climate such us that on the hiU, where tho fogs and sleety winds 
prevail for some months of tho year, tho walls of houses built of such 
stones would always bo damp. 

The soil at tho lower part of tho platform is considered well adapt- 
ed for tho cultivation of all European vegetables during the season. 
The trees of any size consist of tamarind, banian, b^r, and mango, with 
a variety of other smaller trees, and during the rains the hill is cover- 
ed with a profusion of wild flowers and creepers. Gardens have been 
made by some of the owners of the houses, on the platform near the 
tank, for the convenience of an abundant supply of water ; and tho 
produce has been highly encouraging in almost every description of 
European vegetables, Fruit trees, shrubs and flowers, grow luxuriant- 



ly. Tliere are gardens also near most of tlio bungalows ; tlic rains 
from Juno to October afford these an abundant suj)ply for nil pur* 
poses of nrigation ; but dining the dry season, the water lias to bo 
brought from the springs. Of the fruit trees, the graft mango and 
peach give promise of arriving at groat perfection. 8hrubs and flowers 
are very abundant ; among thorn, heliotropes, verbunaH, carnations, 
dahlias, and many others, flourish in groat beauty. The sweetbriur 
has been laiown to blossom, and roses arc in profusion. 

Water is furnished from springs on tlio wosiorn face of the liill and 
from the small tanks in the valley. The Bprings are, niorc^ properly, 
small tricldmg streams about 500 foot down the lull, but which if 
traced to their source, might possibly bo found at a much higher level. 

The principal springs are respectively called bo gi'u orals V' 
strangersV’ and the sappers’'^ siniiig ; an<l tbr(‘o others beside* 
There is also a tank, or rather a largo well, supplied by springs : so 
that from all those sources an abundant supply of excellent water is 
procurable. 

Mineral springs have boon diHCovored in several places. The prin- 
ciiml Chalybeate spring was discovered by Major lleudersou oi‘ the 
Engineers, who sent samples of fhc water to bo tested. The analysis 
was made by the Trofessor of Oliemistry at Madras, the result being 
as follows : 

The specific gravity of the water is 0*9978. An imperial gallon con- 
tains 16| grains of insoluble salts, &c., and 5*97 gallons contain 100 
grains in the following per contago : 


Chloride of Sodium. 22^38 

Carbonate of Soda 7*50 

of lime 24*04 

of Iron C'38 

Alumina 8*00 

Silicic Acid. , 12*4(5 

Organic matter 19*18 


100*00 

with a trace of magnesia and potash, 
la order to form any judgment of tie Taluo of this water as a car- 
Chalybeate, it is necessary to compare its constitution with 
well known waters. Dr. Tomer, Mr. Fownes and others, 
haye, ia th^^woi^on Chemistry, given us some means of comparison. 
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Tlius WG find in iliose waters termed carbonated, yarious amounts of 
free carbonic acid, independent of that found in combination, as well 
as yarious amounts of iron ; tbese again arc found in company with 
such a groat variciy of salts in such yarious proportions, that it be- 
comes a question of almost insuperable difficulty to institute a yeiy 
rigid comparison. We find carbonic acid in yarious qualities in those 
waters called carbonated, in the instances of Puhoa and Cheltenham 
waters, the amount is ycry similar to that found in the Eamandroog 
spring. Tliorc is no iron in the first of these springs, but in that of Chel- 
tenham more than is present in the* water analysed. Pyrmont con- 
tains a much larger quantity of carbonic acid, though hut a yery lit- 
tle more iron than is found in the water of the Eamandroog spring. 
The more important ingredients may indeed he selected and compar- 
ed, but it would bo rash to draw any positive inference as to medicinal 
value from such comparison, for it has been found that the presence or 
ahsonco of ingredients supposed to bo of little value has materially 
altered the ojBEbets of them. Those facts are well Icnown to those who 
manufacture artificial mineral waters. 

Analysis has shown the constitution of the Eamandroog water ; it 
contains, though not in any large amount, both carbonic acid and iroh, 
and it has also shown that it does not contain any deleterious sub- 
stance ; neither does it contain alumina or lime in any quantities that 
may bo injurious, the first being present in little more than a grain in 
a gallon, while the lati/or in the form of carbonate docs scarcely ex- 
ceed four grains in the gallon. The consideration of those facts renders 
it evident, that the Eamandroog spring is well worthy the attention 
of those who reside in its vicinity ; to what extent it may be bene- 
ficial, oxporionco only can pronounco. There seems, however, to he no 
cause wliy it should not bo quite as much so as to a great many other 
springs which in Europe arc in groat repute. 

The general effect produced by the climate of EamanmuUy has been 
pronounced by all Europeans to be agreeable to the feelings, and most 
salubrious, giving elasticity and health to the constitution. The sea- 
sons partake of th^ ordinary divisions in this part of the country ; 
but while the plains are burned up with the hot land winds, no such 
thing is experienced here* 

The winds are ocoasionaUy hot during the hot season, but never un- 
comfortably so ; while even to the Natives the hot winds of the plains 
are unendurable. In the months of March, April and May, while at 
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Bellaiy, the heat is both constant and oppressive, wilh the ihennometor 
ranging from 9G° to 100' in the shade, it has never been obs('rved to 
rise higher than 84° in the houses at Ilanianmully during tho hot- 
test part of tho season, -which comprehends the latter end of April 
and tho earlier parts of May. 

The ordinary heat in these months is aboufi 81 ° at tlio maximum 
in a house, rising a few degrees higlu'v in a tenti, and tlio lu'at is only 
for a few hours in the day. In that portion of the year, tlie mornings 
and evenings aro always cool, and even when the tenipi'raturo rises 
higher than is usual, no inconvenience is cxperioiuied, as if, is generally 
attended by a delightfully cool breezo. Towarils evening, in tho 
early part of May, occasional lulls are observed; hid, (hey do not last 
long. In May, a blanket at nigld,, whim the limwes and teid,s aro ojoti, 
is a necessary addition to comfort ; while in tlio low eomd ry, all cover- 
ing during tho night, is not only uHe]es,s, hut bimhaisonii'. 

Tho rains commence in Juno, (,lio lu,(,ter jiart of ]\Iay being cloudy 
and throatoniiig, -with occasional heavy showers and hijiuiIIh. 

Prom tho direction of tho range from nor(.li (o soidli, (he watery 
clouds of tho inon.soon become intercepted; consciita'ully (he winds 
aro more violent and the rain.s nioro abundant, (him in (he jduiii.s he- 
low. But tho soil on tho hill rapidly ubsorhs wider, and no rain can 
lodge, as the slope of the platform allows (,ho surplus water to run off 
rapidly. Being within tho influimco of the two monsoons, no warm 
weather intervenes botweeu tho two. 

The rains wore moro abundant in former (imivs (Imn now, audit 
was formerly tho custom to collect (,lireo months’ firewood to last 
through tho rainy season of tho south-west. 

Of lato years, however, tho quantity of ruin bus greatly diminished, 
tho season of which is not very apparent farther than that the plat- 
form was formerly clothed with trees, wliich only now pivseids a 
few stunted stumps. During tho 8. W. monsoon the ruins arc 
very constan(,, hut not in grout quantity, accompanied with strong 
winds which, towards tho oud of Juno and July, become strong gules ; 
it is then sometimes necessary to load tho house roofs with heavy bil- 
lets of wood. The N, E. monsoon is not nearly so boisterous as tho S. 
W., but tho falls of rain are moro heavy with alternate showers and 
^gme. The whole quantity that falls is much greater than in tho 
^ occasionally there is no break in the weather for several 
d^ys. 4 oM of the season, the Natives use fires for warmth, 
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which they coiitinuo till the end of the year. At this period dense 
fogs tiro constant in the morning, but generally disperse between eight 
and nine o clock. The cold weather is at this season bracing, fires 
being rcHpiired ; but the range of the thermometor has not been daily 
ol)sorvccI. 

Tlio winds in October arc variable, but in November they set in 
from the N. E., and they prevail until February, when they become 
again variable witli occasional squalls, and this state continues until 
the early parti of May, when the oommencemoiLt of the monsoon on 
the western coast is foli', then the winds come steadily round to the 
west. 

The following abstract will show the difference of temperature be- 
tween Bollary and Ihxmandroog during each month of the year. 
Tho ohsorvations were taken simultaneously at 6 a. m. — 2 r. m. 
(maximum heat)* — and G r. m. 




6 A. M. 

2 r. M. 

6 P. M, 

Docomtor. . . . / Bellary. . . . 
(last half ) 1 Ramandroog. 

January. . • ■ { . 

Mav.,li {Bollary . . 

i Hauuindi’oog . 

April (Mliny 

^ 1 JlununHiioog.. 

Jiuio (Ih'llavy.... 

(till thu 8tli.) 1 Uariiimulroog 

63 

62 

65 

61 

65 

62 

76 

72 

80 

7-1 

82 

75 

78 

70 

85 

68 

84 

73 

90 

76 

95 

84 

100 

87 

97 

1 83 

1 93 

1 80 

76 

67 

81 

71 

85 

71 

90 

82 

89 

80 

93 

1 82 

88 

79 


Slight febrile at-taoks occur during tho hot weather ; also occasional 
cases of dysontory, but ihoeo latter are solely the consequence of ex- 
coBsivo labour, and never appear as ondomic disease ; the people take 
no medicine, and rest alone is required to restore them. The villages 
of tho valley of Sundoor on the S. E., and all the villages on the 
iract of tho hill Naglapoor, Horspett, &c., almost every year suffer 
from cholera ; but it has never been known to occur on the platform 
of EamonmuUy among the Native inhabitants as an endemic. They 
practise inoculation, but almost aH have tho small-pox j when it oc- 
curs as an epidemic, it is mild. 

The Native population of tho EamanmuUy hills arc of the Bedor 

% 



tribe : a semi-civilised race of mountaineers, supposed by some i,o liavo 
been tie aborigines of the Carnatic. They are found also in tlie My- 
sore hiUs, and the name is not unknown further soutli. By some they 
have been confounded with the Ramoosies and Bheols, but they are a 
different race. Their numbers are but lew. 
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CUDDAPAH. 


One of tlic two groat Collcctorates (Bellary the otheo:',) iato wliicli 
the Coded Bifitricts'' are divided * It lies betweea Lat. 13® 5’ and 
IG® 20^ Long. 77® 48* and 79® 50*. It is bonaded on the north by 
part of the IChmool country, and tho district of Guntoor, on the 
south by Mysore and North Arcot, on the west by Bellary and Kur- 
nool, and on the oast by NcUoro and part of North Arcot. 
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Tlie ii¥)XLntaius in this district forni an iiniidin'ruptod 
chain of groat oxtont-, consisting of nutnorouH parallel 
and coniiuuous ridgos, which rise abruptly from tlio plains, truvorso 
the whole length of tho districi., and constitute part o(‘ tho oaNi,orn 
ghauts. The iccstcrn ridges of this elevated chain, m iheir southerly 
course come down to Sidhoui, nine miles oast of Ouddapah, whore the 
river Pennaur intersects them. The lino is lu)wevcr (H)uiinued in a 
south-westerly direction io Pakerpott, ton milt'S from (huldapah, 
where they separate into two ranges, one running south and tho 
other west ; tho latter bocomos identitied with anothtw but; lower 
and more westerly range, which taking Uh rise rnair tho river ''rutn- 
boodra, runs south to Banganpilly, then H. W. to (jloot.y, then H. Ih 
to Gundicotta whore it is intersected by a vonmrkahio brcacih, tho 
sides of which arc elevated xipwards of 200 feed, Irom the bns(', and 
through which tho Pennaur river flows. About; IM miles from Cud- 
dapah the range becomes connected with tins vun/vm ghaut, s ; lienee 
the plain of Cuddapah is oncirclod by a chain of mountuiUH, which 
greatly increases tho heat of its (dimah\ Tlu^ distant, hills on tho 
west do not seriously affect it, but those on the Tiortli-east and 
south, being within from throe to six miles, liavo tho most injurious 
influence. Within a mile or t-wo of their bascH, the old and new 
towns of Cuddapah, and three miles further wc'si tlu^ (‘untonmimt, urt^ 
enclosed within a mountainous amphitheatre, varying in olovation 
from 1,000 to 1,500 foot, tho extremities of the arc hcing about. 12 
miles apart. Tho ranges of hills towards tho south di Her from those to 
the oast in physical characters, not only in their isolation, but also by 
their pyramidal form, thoir summits terminating in slmip and preci- 
pitous clifis, or abruptly truncated j while tho other rungos arc long 
ridges, some hog-backed and ribbed, with tho sides deeply excavated 
by mountain torrents, tho buses of winch form an unbroken almt.ment 
of porjiondicular rocks, from 50 to (iO foot in hoigbt, prosouting tlic 
appearance of gigantic walls artificially constructed. The jungle on 
tho hills near Cuddapah is constantly on fire in tho hot weathc'r, and 
may be seen bursting into flame at intervals during tho sultry night. 

Eivors. Cuddapah district is tho Pon- 

naur, which rising in the mountains of Nundidroog, and 
kWag a aortterly ccuyse as far as Gooty, ontors tho district near 
raa^;od4w, on the Belkry rood, and after many windings, flows 
to Olumid6t, |»ases Sidhout within nine miles of Ouddu- 
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pah, from whouco taking an easterly course it passes close to Nellorc 
and enters the sea, 17 miles N. E. of that town. While within the 
district of Cuddapah, it receives at Camalapoor the Coond river, which 
has its source in the mountains on the north-east ; about one mile 
from tins village, and close to Appiapully, the Pennaur is also joined 
by the Pnpugiiy, coming from the southward. This last river arises 
in the hills cast of MuddonpuUy, and emerges from them atYaimpully, 
20 miles W. S. W. of Cuddapah. 

Two nullahs having their sources in the hills to the south-west of 
Ouddapali run in a north-easterly direction. The more western of 
them, the Ralawaukah, winds immediately in front of the canton- 
ment of Cuddapah, whore it is from 20 to 30 yards in breadth, 
but is never Ml unless in very heavy and continued rains, when its 
depth is hotwcon three and four feet ; its rise and fall, however, are 
very rapid, and in dry weather it is merely a chain of small pools. 
The other nullah, called the Boga river, is much larger, and sweeps 
immediately along the west of the town, which it supplies with water. 
A little to tho north, both the nullahs converge, and ultim^^tely unit- 
ing, discharge themselves into the Pennaur, four miles north of Oud- 
dapah. Proceeding east, the next rivers which discharge their wa- 
ters into tho Pennaur are the Suggleair and the Cheyair. The districts 
south of the Pennaur are drained by the Papugny and the Cheyair 
rivers, mid iheir trihiitarios ; and tho vaUoy of Cuddapah by the two 
mountiua streams above described ; while tho country to the north is 
drained by tho Coond and Suggleair with their respective streams. 
With tho exception of tho Pennaur, their beds are generally sandy, 
with low hanks. Tho Pennaur however, which runs through a soft 
soil, has banks in some places upwards of 16 feet in depth ; the cur- 
rent, owing to the country being nearly a perfect level, seldom ex- 
ceeds iwo milos an hour, though the mountain streams are as usual 
rapid. Tho Pennaur at Chennoor is 1,000 yards broad. The Cheyair 
at Niindoloor is 1,200 yards. The Papugny at Appiapully is 800 
yards wide. 

In seasons of drought, which not unfrecjuently occur, some of these 
streams become rapidly dried up, when the vegetable and animal de- 
posits in them are exposed to the intense rays of the sun, and prove 
a source of miasma, the origin and prevalence of epidemics in such 
seasons. In the hilly parts of the district, the banks of the streams 
which are fringed with low dense jungle, arc composed of rocks and 
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detritus, but iu tbe plains, tliey sweep aloug gardens and ciiltivatod 
fields, numerous wells being oscaTated on their banks. Tanks abound 
ia Ouddapah, in which fish are both few and bad, though highly va- 
lued by the inhabitants. 

Well water throughout the district is strongly impregnated Avith 
the saline products of the soil, and thoso bcoomo more concentrat- 
ed by rapid evaporation ; in the hot woatlier the water is quite unfit 
for domestic uses. The Natives generally make use of river water ; 
but though more free from saline impregnations, the latter in parti- 
cular often holds in suspension a hu'go proportion of earthy matter, 
and from being stagnant is moreover generally coniunnuatod with 
various o-nimn.1 and vegetable matters in a stuto of decomposition. 
The Natives attribute many diseases to the qualify of the water, and 
in this opinion they are neither altogether singular, nor perhaps far 
from tho truth. Noxious exhalations, tho existence of which are in- 
ferred from certain effects on tho animal economy, aro most provalont 
from the end of June, to tho end of January, hocuuso tho extrinsic 
agents most influential in favoring tho evolution of thoso emanations, 
in soils and situations capable of engendering them, aro thru most ac- 
tive in tJm district, namely intense heat, acting on a wot surface. 
Hence, from February to tho end of Way, inulavious discuses arc less 
frequent, from tho atmosphoro being dry and the whole conjitry 
burned up. Tho probable sources of malaria, under tho operation of 
heat and moisture, such as oxtonsivo and dense jungles on and 
around tho hills, muddy and slimy bods of half filled tanks and wells, 
and marshy ground under wet cultivation, are numerous. Tho na- 
ture of the manure employed throughout tho district, namely, groon 
boughs of trees, is another source of disease, as is tho preparation of 
indigo : tho neighbourhood of such manufactories being unpleasant 
in tho extreme, from the offensive smoU of vogotablo matter undergo- 
ing decomposition, and its noxious influonco is still further propagated 
by its being used as manure. The saline nature of the soil also 
exerts an injurious effect on tho nature of tho poison ; estuaries par- 
ticularly within the tropics, aro usually productive of tho worst forms 
of malarious fevers. 

Butt Sc aeolo extensive plains to tho west and north 

' of the districts consists of a rich black cotton loam, 
builtt tk«,vi<nnity of the hills and in the valley of Ouddapah, it is 
overMd'with'aaallu’rifd deposit, the debris of the neighbouring rooks, 
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commlnuiGd to an impalpable powder, rendering it ligbt and sandy, 
and in some i)lacos it is intermixed witli an adliesiTe reddisli earth. 
The eastern and western ranges of mountains consist chiefly of gneiss, 
overlaid with Bandstono and sionite ; the beds being variously con- 
torted and intersected with veins of greenstone. The principal rock 
in the southern ranges is granite with gneiss and mica slate, all more 
or less in a state of decomposition. In other parts the formation is 
sandstone, varying in its structure from a quartz rock to a conglo- 
merate and loose grit, of various shades from white to deep red, and 
sometimes bcautifxilly variegated, as in the vicinity of Sidhout. It 
usually rests on limestone of a deep blue color, containing iron 
pyrites, and veined with calcareous spar. In age it appears to as- 
similate more to iho old rod sandstone’’ of England, than to 
the '' new rod” formation to which it has been compared, and as far 
as has boon hitherto discovered, it is non-fossiliferous. The soil on the 
whole is generally very productive when a sufScient quantity of rain 
falls. Nodular limestone and potters’ earth are plentiful throughout 
the district, and a species of coarse marble or limeston'e of a blue color, 
and which is easily out, is abundant, and is used at Ouddapah for the 
flooring of houses. A coarse kind of purple clay slate is very common 
in Doopaud, and the hills north of that talook bordering on Paulnad, 
and the Kistna. In the valley of Cuddapah it is found in horizontal 
bods soYoral foot below the surface, in a soft state ; but on exposure to 
the air it bee omes hard, and wells are generally faced with it. Soda 
is found in the form of an eifflorescont carbonate, in a red ferruginous 
soil in the valleys, as well as about Cuddapah ; it is used instead of 
soap by the Natives, and the Dhobm manufacture soap from it, by the 
addition of chunam and cocoanut oil, to the concentrated lye. The 
soft mass is placed in segments of cocoanut shells, and exposed to the 
sun till it hardens into a cake. Nitrate of potash, (Saltpetre) and the 
chloride of sodium, (common Salt) are also found in great abundance, 
both being intermixed with reddish soft earth inomsting the surface. 
These salts, particularly the latter, which is most abundant, are ex- 
tracted by lixiviation and evaporation. Numerous pits for this pur- 
pose are seen excavated in several parts of the plains, surrounded 
with mounds of earth; the salt thus obtained is very dirty, and 
scarcely fit for culinary purposes till purified. 

The diamond mines lie about seven miles N. E. of 
Diamond Mines. Cuddapah, on both banks of the Pennaur 

river, which here washes the base of a range of hills expanding in 
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several directions. Tire perpendicular lioiglii of tlio liigln'wt viuigo 
may be about 1,000 feet above the level of tire coiml.iy, wliicL is not 
greatly elevated above the sea. Tlicy are said to have boon worked 
for several hundred years, aird occasionally diamonds of a considera- 
ble size have been found ; those mines are surrounded by cultivated 
fields, and appear like heaps of stones and pits half filled with rulrbislr. 

The gems arc always found cither in alluvial soil, or in rocks of 
the latest foiunation ; in scoldngthem the gravel is washed and spread 
out, after which the diamonds, generally very small ones, are dis- 
covered by the sparkle. The ground is rented by the Collector to 
speculators, who work it on their own account ; hut when very largo 
diamonds are found, which rarely happens, the Govornmout. claims 
one-third of the value. The diamond formation is just the same us 
at Banganpilly. 

Iron is abundant in the hills, and load and copper are occasionally 
found. Saltpetre abounds, and may bo procured by a very simple 


process. 

After the first showers in Juno, the ground is plough- 
Agiica tmc. preparatory to sowing both “ dry” and “ wet” grains. 

Tho manure used for the dry crops consist of ashes and slicop’s dung ; 
that of tho oxen, owing to these animals being hold sacred by Hin- 
doos is reserved for fuel, and for plastering tho walls and fioors of 
houses, but tho quantity of manure is everywhere iuBufiLcieul. Be- 
tween Juno and August, should tho supply of water in tho tanks ho 
sufficient, the soil for “ wet” cultivation having boon previously plough- 
ed and harrowed once or twice, is manured as is observed above with 
tho green houghs of trees, which aro imbedded in the soft earth, and 
tho fields then laid under water ; after decomposition has begun tho 
water is drawn off, the grain is sown, and tho fields aro again laid 
under water, which is occasionally renewed as it becomes dritsl by 
evaporation imtil the crops arc nearly ripe. 

Vegetation, which commences after tho first rains in Juno, or after 
occasional showers, often becomes again burned np by returning 
drought, before tho sotting iu of tho N. 10. monsoon. In tho hills, 
however, where tho ruins aro more constant, tho surface hocomos 
covered with rank coarse grass, part of which is sot firo to in ffobnuiry, 
and part preserved for thatching houses. 



The vegetable productions of Cuddapah aro numor- 
oufl. The extensive plains of blaek soil to the north- 


wes^ ^sedsK® large <a*op» of oofeton, wheat and indigo. The talooks 
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'whuili cliiofly supply rico are Cliitwail, Oumbum, Cliinnoor, and 
Canialapoor. In tlio otlier parts of tlie district, dry grains, sucb as 
uliolnnx, raggi, &c., arc principally cultivated. In tbe gardens about 
tlio town of Ouddapali, but principally in the Muddenpully talook, 
Hugar-cauo, t obacco, turmeric, and betel arc grown. At Muddenpully, 
a voty good kind of sugar-candy is manufactxu’cd, a large quantity of 
which is exported. It has been sold at Bangalore as China sugar- 
candy, le which it is equal, except in colour. All the usual kitchen 
garden vt'gotiahlos, common to the country, are procurable. The cli- 
mate liowovor is unfavourable for the growth of European vegetables, 
owing to the intense heat of the meridian sun, and a deficiency of rain. 


Though wood is scarce in the vicinity of Cuddapah, there are many 
largo mango, poopul, and tarnariiid trees to ho seen. The fruits most 
abundant arc the mango, tamarind, j)lantam, water-melons in great 
variety, and pumplonosos. In some gardens on the elevated platform 
of Muddenpully, the guava, lime, pomegranate, peach, apple, straw- 
korry, grape, and citron are found, but may be considered as exotics. 
The cocoanut palm is seldom reared, nor is the common palmira often 
Rcon, the soil and climate not being adapted to them. Cotton is pretty 
generally cultivated throughout this district. Indigo is largely 
manufactured : it is known in the English market as “ Kurpa/^ the 
IJindusiani name for Cuddapah. 

Wild animals are not numerous ; those met with are 
the jackal, fox, hare, antelope, hog, and wolf ; the two 
first only are found in the plains, in which no game except a few 
snipes, floiildns, and rock pigeons are to be seen in the cold sea- 
son ; ihci others Irtjquont the hills, together with a few red-legged 
partridgtiH, jungle and spur fowl. Sometimes a stray tiger or leopard 
is heard of in the plains, but is soon destroyed by the inhabitants ; 
both however abound in the jungles. 

The most prominent characfteristics of the climate are 
Ohinnto. {intense heat during the Ifith oppressivfe closeness 

and stagnation of air at night. These two conditions of the atmos- 
phere go fai to explain it® enervating inuflence on the European 
oonetitution. The temperature at the station of Cuddapah is not only 
one of the highest known, (the mean in the shade during the year 
being 81 J'", the maximum OS'", and the minimmn G5%) but tbc daily 
range within doors is very considerable, being from 15° to 20; , and 
the difference of the annual extremes 33°, 


Oliuuito. 
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The year may be divided into throe seasons, viz., the cool, the hot 
and dry, and the hot and humid. The cool season commences in Oc- 
tober, and continues till Pohniary ; about the cud of October tho 
north-cast monsoon sets in, generally ■with thunder storms and vivid 
lightning preceding a heavy fall of rain. About tho cud of Novem- 
ber the monsoon generally ceases, but in some years it fails altogether. 
During this season tho wind is steady from north-east, and tho wea- 
ther is pleasant, the whole coimtry is under cultivation, and the hixu- 
riance of tho crops every whore testifies the fertility of tho soil. Tho 
mornings are cool, tho thermometer in the open air at 5 o’clock a. m., 
being often as low as 60°, the moan tonipcraturo being 77°, tho 
maximum 89, and tho daily range from 15° to 20.° Tho uiinoRphoro 
is particularly clear, and tho nights cool ; towards tho middle of Fe- 
bruary the weather begins to got hot. 

The crops in the valleys arc all reaped and stocked in T'ohruary, and 
in March the ooimtry begins to present an altered appcnrunco ; us tho 
month advances, tho wind blowing strongly from tlu! oust, boisonios 
hot at mid-day, vegetation disappears, tlie grass becoming buruod 
up, and tho covmtry at lust roscmblos a dreary waste. 

Ill April and May, tho atmosphere glows intousoly ; and i.ho rapi- 
dity of evaporation particularly in tlio latter moiilk is shown by the 
state of tho tanka, whoso slimy bods booomo exposed to ilio rays of 
tho scorching sun. In April tho air is almost porfoctly calm, inter- 
rupted only by occasional light uncertain airs during tho day, which 
fail altogether at night, and tho heat of tho still atinosphoro bocomos 
increased by radiation from the neighbouring Iiills which form n 
screen intercepting ventilation. It is impossible to sloop comfortably 
within doors at this season, and oven in tho open air, the nights are 
often passed in a feverish and restless state ; in May, tho iiigbls are 
likewise oppressive, though tho regular hot winds sot iii I'roni tho 
westward in tho bogiiming of that month, by which tlirough tho 
medium of wot tatties, tho houses during tho day can be made toler- 
ably cool ; stih after sunset tho winds fail altogether. 

The south-east monsoon sets in early in Juno, sovoral days boforo 
which the weather becomes close and opprossivo, and tho sensation of 
suffocating heat at night is almost insupportable, respiration bocomos 
M>ori.ouB, and the mind is dejected from tho stagnant and condensed 
state d the atmosphere. At length flashes of lightning are seen, and 
loud distant peals of thunder are heard rolling on, inoreasing in fro- 
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quoncy as tlie rain commences, wliicli continues to fall in torrents for 
some hours, cooling and refreshing the atmosphere. These visitations 
however arc often very partial, and confined to the neighbouring hills, 
while tho valleys are scorched ‘with heat, and enveloped in clouds of 
dust, which being almost in an impalpable state, and driven along by 
tho winds, ponotrates the surface into every crovice. During this 
season a st.rong south- westoziy wind blows all day, and as the rain is 
seldom sufHciont to saturate the surface, the whole atmosphere is 
darkened with clouds of fine sand, which even closed doors and glass 
windows fail to exclude. At sunset the wind usually moderates and 
subsides into an oppressive calm, stiU more distressing from the hu* 
midity of tho air. 

From ihis doscripiion of the climate of Cuddapali, it may be in- 
ferred that it is not favorable to the European constitution. 

Tho principal roads through Cuddapah are, one to 
Madras, a continuation of the‘ BcUary road. It is one 
of tho worst in the country, but is provided with good bungalows for 
travollors, at regular stages. It runs first east and by south to Won- 
timettah, and crosses the Oheyar river on the left bank of which at 
Nundaloor, is the third bungalow from Cuddapah. A new road is about 
to bo made from Madras. It is in fact tho now Bellary road as far as the 
top of tho Damulchcrry Pass, and then a branch takes off to Cuddapah. 
Tho road from Cuddapah to Bcllary is planted on both sides with 
largo i-reos, principally the pccpid and neem, which afford a pleasant 
shade ; but, as it runs chiefly through black cotton soil it is nearly 
impassable in heavy rains. Tho Hyderabad road, lik the Moorcondah 
ghaut, scarcely deserves tho name, it runs nearly duo north from the 
cantonment. Tho Nellore road takes a duo east direction, and is also 
very rocky and stony. 


Cuddapah 

Is 166 miles from Madras, and in Lat. 14® 32’ N., Long. 78° 54 
E., 607 feet above the level of the sea. It is situated on the banks 
of the Boga river. 

Cuddapah was formerly a place of considerable consequence in the 
time of the Hindu Eajas of Beojanuggur ; its immediate rulers were 
the chiefs of Chitwail. It was taken from the Hindus by Mahom- 
mud Kuli Kuttub Shah, the sovereign of (Jolcondah, A. D. 1589, who 
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accorcliiig to ForMita, broke tbo cclobi'atod idol of tlio gvoal inni)]o and 
sacked the city. It was afterwards ruled by A llgluiu noblc's uiub'vtlio 
Add Slialii and Kuitiib Slialii sovereigns of llejapiir and (bdeoiulali. 
These Affglians made themselves indo])endout after ilie iail of tlua’r 
sovereigns. The Ibxinder of the Mahoinodaii ei(y of‘ (Jnddapali was a 
noble, named Wokiiam Khan, who accompanied tlio (K^hraied ]\lir 
Jumlah, (the Vizier of the Mahomedan king of Oob'endah,) on his ex- 
pedition into the Ihdaghai and Oarnaiie. lie xvas left in charge of 
tlio Chimioor talook, and annexed to his terrifory llu^ lauds and 
forfrossos of Qundicota, Sidlioiii, lludwail, Otimhum, and dunimnh 
madoogoo, which wore taken by conquest from tlai Foligars fribatary 
to the Boejanuggnr Rajas. Ho built the pres<ud. (dly on iho site of 
the oncampraont of Mir Jumlah’s army. It. was at. first, calk'd Nek- 
nanmbad, but subsequently took that of the arndtait Hindu village 
adjoining, viz., Knrpah Ivoil. 

Cuddapah was taken hy Ilydor AH about 1779 A. 1). He carried 
the Ninvab Halim Khan, with all his family capiivt's to Horiiiga- 
patani, leaving Cuddapah and its dopendencioH mah'r iho goMnamamt 
of ]\rir ftdiib. Halim Klinn is supposed to havi^ du'd a viohait, (kniih 
at Horingapatam. His son-in-law, Hyi'd Jlaliomed, who had ('scapc'd 
to Raxigtoor, subsequently made an olfort, to regain his fat.ln'V-in-law's 
dominions, and took the forts of Cumbmn and Budwuil, but w’as <hd\'at('d 
near Piu'mawolla by Kumnmruddin Khan ; lio escaptMl with a. few 
horsemen to Pangtoor, whence ho repain'd to Hyderabad wht're he died. 
Cxiddapah remainod under the sway of Hydea* and Tippoo, until the 
first siogo of Seringapatam in 1792, wlum it fell to the Nizam. After 
the death of Tippoo, in 1799, it was ceded hy the treaty of 1800 to 
the British, with the rest of t-ho Balagluit Coded Districts. The fort., 
which is in ruins, is principally of mud with round brick and stone 
towers; it incloses the ruins of the palace and out-build ing.s of tlic 
Affghan rulers of Ouddupuh, now used ns tlio Civil nutelua'ry, irea- 
sury, jail, and post ollico. Tlio treasury, fonnerly the Asar-i-Slua’C'tT 
or shrine, on which some relics of MahonuHl wove kept, a low minarct- 
ted building, — and the mosque in front of wliich spouted a d’oau 
in the middle of a square fount, aro in the host repair; few traces 
rqmain of the old palace: part of the site is occupied now by the jail 
fountain has been filled up, and tho Dewan Khrnh* has 
1^ Converted into an hospital The present Post office was formerly 


* Dwan's ofiace, 
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the residoDco of the rathan chief Mussad Ali Khan. The street lead- 
ing from the principal gate to tho Cutwall’s choultry, was the scene of 
a dreadful mixrdor, perpetrated in 1831 on the person of Mr. Mac- 
donald of iho Civil Service, hy an enraged set of Mahomedan bigots, 

A tmnnlt had arisen in tlie to\vn, and he had proceeded there to quell 
it, when ho was cut in pieces, as well as the guard of sepoys who ac- 
companied him. Tho town of Cuddapah is populous and dirty ; the 
houses generally of mud, and badly constructed, some are tiled, but 
the majorhy are thatebod. Tho palace of the Nuwab is still to be 
seen as a mud fort close to the pettah : it is used as a cutcherry. 
Within tho fort is tho prison. 

Tho caniomnoni. of Cuddapah is bounded on the east by the small 
river whi(di s(q)aratcfl it from the town of Cuddapah, from which it 
is disi-ant about tliroo miles ; on tho west by an extensive and open 
plain stroiohing with little interruption to Qooty ; on the north by 
tho Bollary road, some cidtivalod ground, and a largo tank ; and on 
tho south by a road on its loft flank and by cultivated ground. 

Tho formation around Cuddapah is an argillaceous limestone of a 
dark slato blue color imbedding iron pyrites. It occurs in strata 
nearly horizontal, and as far as observation has extended, is not fos- 
siliforous. Tho hills in the neighbourhood arc of sandstone, in some 
parts associated with conglomerates. At tho base of tho northern 
range washed by tho rcmiaur, about G miles from Cuddapah, arc 
situated the colebraicd diamond mines of Chiimoor, Oralumpully, 
and Condapcttia. They have latterly proved an unprofitable specula- 
tion to the contractors, who used every moans to propitiate the spirits 
that were supposed to guard tho treasures of tho earth, but in vain. 
Largo accumulations of calcareous tufa, hocmatitio and pisiform iron 
oro, occur on tho surface of tho limestone in tho plain surrounding 
Cuddapah. Springs aro abundant, and tho soil is fertile and well 
watered. Among the hills to the south of the town are two water- 
falls situated in some picturesque somery. 

Tho barracks are two substantially built detached buildings, in a 
lino with each other, built of brick and chunam, and tiled. The soil 
on which they stand is sandy, and the site being a gentle declivity, 
they are well drained ; and lying north and south, are open to the 
periodical winds. Tho building on the right of the lines is 60 feet 
long, by IG feet broad within the walls. That immediately on the 
right of tho hospital is also of tho same dimensions, but not quite so 



well Tontilaled. The serjeants’ quarters Ho between tbo right wing 
of the barrack and the store room. They consist of two rooms, ouch 
14 feet by 17, and 10 feet high, with taro fohling doors, and four 
windows Thcro are two military cedis, each 8 feet, square and 1(1 
foot in height, with tavo doors and two windows, situatxal on the left 
of the hosjntal. 

The hospital is on the cxtrcino left., and is built of like substantial 
materials ; but il.a site is much lower than that, of tlui barracks, and 
the soil near it is impregnated wit.h sultpcitrc ; the floor is not antli- 
ciontly elevated. The hospital lie-s parallel with t.bo other public 
buildings, and having ventilators in tlio roof, is always well aired. It 
is supplied with water from the river in rear of tlui lines, ('.veept in 
the hot season, when it is procured from a largo w<dl ; but as t,o the 
other wells in the cantonment the water is hraekish. 

The jail stands nearly in the centre of the ohl foti, t.he site boing 
slightly elevated and considered salubrious. It. was oreeticd in 181d, 
and consists of several buildings in S('pnrat.o and spacious enclosures, 
for tho various clasac.s of prisoners, viz., imilo and female convicts, 
civil debtors, and tbn hospital ; tho whole being surrounded by a wall, 
at somo distance, twelve feet high. 

Tho hospital which cun uccominoduto 50 patients is a largo build- 
ing within tho precincts of the jail, and is supposed to have btam, in 
former times, a part of the Killudar’s rosidenoo. It is open in front, 
being only protected by a bamboo frame work, wbicb is so contrived 
as to bo easily lifted up or lot down. The usual ofTices, ulul a place 
for tho guard aro attached, and tho building is surrounded by a high 
wall. 

There is also a civil hospital at Cuddapuh under tho oaro of tlio 
Zillah Surgeon, whore all classes aro received, and all diseases treated. 


Sldhout. 

Is a town and fort in tho Cuddapah Colloctornte, on tho loft 
bank of the Pennaur river, 10 miles E. by S. from Cuddapah. 
The fort is quadrangular, and built of sandstone and limostono. A 
succession of square bastions, built by the Hindus, protect tho curtain ; 

at the angles are round, and overlooked by cavaliers, which havo 
been' evidently added by the Mussulmans from their shape and tho 
mortar emjdoyed ; the face that fronts the Pennaur river is famished 
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with a fuusfle braye. Tlio oast gate now built up is protected by a 
ravelin of bricky built, it is said, by Mii‘ Khan, under Tippoo, but accord- 
ing to the information of an old Patlian, it was built by M. Lally. The 
bridge formerly connecting it with the gate has been destroyed. The 
west gato now forms the only entrance ; the gateways are of masonic 
architecture, handsomely carved and have choultries attached in the 
usual Indian stylo. Most of the sculptures however, have been 
greatly defaced by the Mahomedans. A deep and broad fosse pro- 
tects throe sides of the fort, while the fourth and southern face is 
washed by the Ponnaur. The fosse can be filled with water during the 
rain from the river. Tho fort encloses, among other huildings, the 
mins of tho palace of its former Pathan chiefs, the Zenanah, the Cut- 
cherry or Hall of audience, tho ISToubut Khaneh, the burial ground, 
oloaod by wooden palings studded with iron knobs, and one or twore- 
ligiousllindu odilicos used by the prodocessors of thcMahomedan chiefs, 
the Chit wail Pajas. Tho Mussubnan burial ground is said to contain 
tho tomb of Halim Khan Miyani, whoso body was brought from Serin- 
gapatam, whither ho had boon as before stated carried into captivity. 

Tho Mausoleum of Bismillah Shah the Mfirshid, or spiritual guide 
of Mazid Khan Miyani, is situated between the fausse braye and 
curtain. It is covered by a handsome cupola surmounted by the gilt 
Orescent, in the Moorish style of architecture. The Murshid was a 
Shahid or Martyr, having been slain by infidels upwards of 70 years 
ago. Attached to the Mausoleum is a small mo8q[ue, garden, and burial 
ground. Tho pagoda dedicated to Iswara was erected about five centu- 
ries ago, by one of tho Annagundi family, who also founded the town 
and fort. The ditch and round cavaliers are said to have been added 
by Dilawor Bog, under tho Mahomedan sovereigns of Golcondah, 
who took Sidhout from tho Nair Poligars tributary to the Ohitwail 
Pajas. The following is the local legend of the origin of the place. 

Tho site on which the fort was built was formerly a forest. In it 
there was an ant’s hill, (or snake’s hole,) in which the lingum, 
called Sidhawat-Iswara Swamie, was self-produced ; a banian tree also 
stood there. To this miraculous lingum, holy Rishis were in the 
habit of paying adoration. In the year Bava of the Hindu Cycle or 
tho 1256 of the Salivahana Sacum, that is about A. D. 1334, Siva- 
shunkara Pundittah Pajaloo of the family of Annagundi, obtained 
tho dominion of this countiy. At time impelled by a dream, 
this king wont to that hole, and while he was examining it, he ob- 
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served the Eishit) paying tlieir homage to tlic liiigum, aiul acMnng 
their oiferings ho was greatly rejoiced, and cutting down Hie wood 
he built a temple on the spot, giving it at the natno time tlio name 
of Sidhawat-Iswara. Tfo also built a town and fort., and ga,ve it tho 
name of Sidhawatnm : (hence the ihiro])cuu Sidhoul,) IVoin thiH 
period the right of worship began in bo paid l-o iln' god. Afliu'nairds 
tho Aimag'imdi Ihij gav<' tlio place to tho Ohiiwail Jbijii, A. S. 
1307 in tho year 1415 A. J). The first of those Hajas was luinn'd 
Shri-nuinmasha-mnndal-iswara-inaila Tiroovcmgadaianla llajaluo. In 
his lime the courts, (tc., of this Hwami’s temple were cemnumccHl to bo 
built. lie reigned GO years. Afterwards his son, Ycdlaniaruja, ix'puired 
and beautified tho temple, and carried on the (’(aHunonh's. Him son 
Tiroovengadanada llajaloo afterwards added to iho buildingM. hi the 
year Enktalcchi or tho 1540 of tho Halivulmna Sac, urn, 1024 A. J),, 
MootooCuiuara-mauoo-bojaAnunturajawashoru. In bis ria'gn llio whole 
temple, together with tho Oalian IMnntapuh and ila^ Moocha Muntapuh, 
wore finished, and all tlio iirineipal days were regularly tah'bratod 
with suitable rites. The nugu of these hings was uliog(4ln‘r 218 
years. At (his lime the Vizier Mir Jumlalu from the Padshah of 
l)(‘lhi, came in poss(‘s.sion of tlio country, and while ho ridgiKul ho 
built largo bulwarks uiul fortilieutioiiH, but from that time the (ompio 
wont into decay.” 

Tho formation of the adjacent hills is (duyshilo, linu'Htums and 
saudstone. Of tho latter there is a beautifully variegated kind, witli 
both waving and acutely bout lines of alioruub^ red and wlutt', ro- 
scmbling on a largo scale thoiHo in agate* J\Iany of (he pillai-s in tlu^ 
fort gates are constructed of it., and have tho appcairauco ati a distance 
of a curiously veined wood. It- is stated that during the Mogul go- 
vernmont, diamonds were dug at a place in tho Midtunit hills at no 
great distance, and also near tho village of Durjipully. At tlm south- 
oastoni buBo of tho Nundi Cuunamu ghaut boiwoon Cuddapuh and 
Sidhout, flints used by tho Cuddapuh Nabobs wore formerly dug ; 
they Ho near tho surface in flatt.ish rugged musses imbedded in rod 
soil and angular gravel Tho subjacent rock is sandstone. 

Tho Sidhont hills aro a continuation of tho groat clayshito 
and sandstone range of the Nullah MuHa that commences in tho 
dominions, north of the Kistna, and appears to torminato 
to at Naggery, The^^onaur here flows through thorn to- 

wards liie a gap pass similar to that by whioh tho Eistna 
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finds its way through them fartlicr north to the Bay of Bengal. 
Sidhout is situated in this pass on the loft bank of the riyer, along 
which the road from Cuddiipah lies, after crossing the rocky belt 
of the Nulla Mulla range. Tliis valley ig irx'igated by the Pennaur, 
and full of cultivation ; shady topes and Mahomedan Mukans are 
intorsporsod throughout its oxtont. About 3 miles east from the 
rocky ridge just mentioned, the river, which hitherto flows on the 
travoUor’s loft hand, takes an abrupt turn across the valley to the 
south. Tt is hero crossed to tho loft bank, and is about half a mile 
broad, iho water, shallow and beautifully transparent, runs over a bed 
of fine sand ; tho banka are silty. 

Tho flat sandy hod of tho river near Sidhout is, except in the rainy 
season, verdant witli melon gardens and a variety of vegetables. The 
melons of Sidhout are colohratod among tho Natives for their supe- 
rior flavor. 


Cumbum 

Is the former capital of a subdivision, of the Bakghat in the souhah 
of Ouddapah, and is to the present day a place of some size and im- 
portance. It stands in Lat. 15® 34", and Long. 79® 11". . It is the 
station of tho Sub-Collector. 

Tho fort is situated distinct from the town, and is now in a ruinous 
state. It is commanded by tho high ground north of the town ; hut 
otherwise the position is strong, being surrounded by paddy fields 
and wator-coursos supplied by tho adjacent tank. The tomb of Mir 
Sahib, a connexion of Tippoo, who fell at Raichoty, a neat erection 
covered by a small tomb, is seen here. One of the finest artificial 
lakes in this part of India irrigates and fertilizes the land around the 
forest and town. It is almost surrounded by picturesque hills, con- 
tains several rocky islets, and is about 6 miles long by 3 to 4 in 
breadth. A singular tradition is related regarding the formation of 
the lake, which is much admired by Natives. The king of Golcondab, 
Mahomed Koottub Shah, on his march to invade this part of the 
country, sent ambassadors to the Rayel of Bijanuggur, to say that 
he had quitted his own dominions, solely to see the celebrated lake at 
Cumhum. 

The foiij is garrisoned by a detachment from one of tho corps at 
Ouddapah. Oumbum is about 56 miles N. W. from Ongole, and 95 

T 



jniilos 2 furlongs lra^'olliug distmiuo N. by K. IVoiu Cuddapuli, and 
261 miles 7 furlongs from Madras, It. was formerly gOA'ornod by a 
Nair Poligar, tributary to Bijamiggur, from wlu'iico it was (akeu by 
Ncknam Kban of Cudda. 2 )ab, and .subaeciueiitl}' by 1 lyder. 


Jummulmadoogoo. 

Tliis is tlio Cusbali town of a taloolc of the sinno nann' in ilio Cud- 
dapali CoUectorato, aitnaiod on the uot'tliorn bank of Ibo PtMinanrj a few 
miles to tho oast of tho Gimdicota bills, in Lai. 11° N., and Long. 

78® 30^ E. It is a place of coiisidorablo trade : Ibo botisc's of tbo inbubi- 
tants aro mostly built of tlio blue limestono stnai in tho IxmI of the 
river ; a few aro tbatcbocl with straw, but by far the grtndor propor- 
tion have flat roofs covered with tbo earth torinod ASb/a/ Mnlfl (im- 
pure carbonate of soda). Largo slabs of tbo liincstiono, somo about 
ton feet long by five in breadth, aro socni in tlu' si roots nsod for arcjlii- 
tcctural puipiosos and for covering tlio oridotss of tbo kuas or subtor- 
rancouH granaries. Adjoining tbo bazaar sinnds a, small lorti without 
a ditch. Tho Dewan Ivhanoh, the palace of tbo tJuddapah Putluin 
govornors, and tho tomb of iSiddi Khan Miyun, brother of Halim 
Khan Miyani, Kuwab of Cuddapuh, are in tbc5 vunuity. In tho tama- 
rind tope to tho north of tho town, is a templo dodicutod to Narrapu 
Iswara, erected about 400 years ago, and an unihushed bungalow for 
tho use of tho Colloctor. Tho Iroos about tbo town aro princ.ipally 
tho Noom, (Mdia A%(idimcht(ii) the Iranian, (Fivm liifiiva,) tbo Tama- 
rind and Sungkoysir. A few IlrkabuHbcs, (AHckinm Qinuntou) grow 
among tlio sand. Tho staple articles of cultivation arc jowaroi', ( Uolvm 
SorrjJiKm,) cotton, tobacco, and turmeric. The population amounts 
to about 3,000, tho greater proportion KunbiH speaking Telinghi. 
There aro about r>0() Mussulmans, 200 Bmarta BmlnntnH, 100 Valsli- 
naver Brahmins, GO Sri Vislinavors, a fow TcllughI and Llngnm 
Buljars, Bodors, and about 200 Chsotri Mahrattas employed in dyeing 
and printing cotton cloths. Thoy curry on business much in the same 
way as their brethren at Talicota in tho Southern Mahruttu Country. 
The cloths, principally Salies and Palampores, are manufactured by 
.tbo Jnlais of the place, and are first prepared with a dye of a dull 
and printed. The stamps are of toakwood, and rosomble 
types. They are dipped in square shallow boxes holding tho 
first enured proparation in which vinegar and iron ai’o 
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combiuod. Tlio work is diviclod amongst several hands. One prints 
tlio borders, another Iho body of the cloth, and so on. The red, blue, 
and gr(Hnr colours, arc the last put on : tho two latter are evanescent. 
The other colours are fixed by stooping the cloths in the water of a 
well iu tho baisaar, imprognatod with saline matter. The soil in the 
immediato vicinity of tho town is sandy, owing to the proximity of 
tho river tho bed of which is nearly dry during the greater part of 
the year. Tho surrounding formation is blue limestone alternating 
with sandstone, 


Bud wail. 

t^Tlio capital of a talook of the somo name in the CoUectorate of 
Ouddapah, t-ravolling distance from Madras by Cuddapah 198| miles, 
and from Ouddapah by Sidhout 32 miles. It is situated in tho Oum- 
biun valley to tho east of tho Nulla MuUa range, and is a place of 
somo antiquity. Tho lands about it are irrigated by two tanks, and 
the soil is extremely fertile, if one may judge by the extent and pro*- 
fiisonoss of tho cultivation. Barren spots occur however without a 
single blade of grass : this appearance seems to be caused by saline 
impregnation, generally common salt or native soda. The soil is fine 
and reddish, arising principally from tho disintegration of the sub- 
jacent Bchistons rock, mixed with a^proportion of Ihne and oxide of 
iron, it lies on a bod of kiinkur varying in thickness from an inch to 
7 or 8 foot. 

BndwuiT was formerly under a Poligar tributary to tho Bijonug- 
giir Pajus, from whom it was taken by Nelaiam Khan of Cuddapah, 
and anne^xod to his territory. 


Pulgoorala^puUj^. 

A villugo in the Ouddapah oedkatorate, about 39 miles travelling 
distance N. by E. JEVom Ouddapah* There is a tope long the resort of 
I^olicane, md a specie of stork that have resided here for many years 
•under the especial protection of the inhabitants, who regard them 
with feelings akin to veneration. The young ones are exceedingly 
vivacious and quarrelsome, and make an incessant chattering : the 
solemn attitude of tho old bird standing over their nests with curved 
nocks and their great bcalcs resting on tho breast is remarkable. 
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Tkeir food is fieli, principally from tho ixoigliboiiring tanks. This is 
perhaps the only place whore tho Pclicati breeds in flocks. Like other 
birds of the Totipalmos family, thoxigh having webbed foot, they 
roost on trees and, moreover, build among tho branches ; a curious 
fact of this bird is described by Cuvier and other natunilists, as brood- 
ing among marshes, and building its nest on tho ground. 


Nundi Ounnama Pash. 

Across tho Nidla Mulla chain which Hoparates tho Ceded Bislricta 
from tho Ports on. tho Eastern Coast, north of hi adras, arc twt'lvo Pass- 
es, tho principal of which, commencing southerly, arc' those of Hid- 
liout or tho Auripoyah, Jaudorraorum, Jungiunrazpully, Yeddodgo*, 
Goota Ounnama, Nundi Cunmima, Cota Ounnama, (loolu liramoswa, 
Korty Cnnnama, and Mnntra Onnnamu. Those of cSidliout, Jungum- 
razpully, Yoddodgoo and Nundi Ounnama aro most frequented : tho 
three first aro travelled by handies, tho lust by lightly-loaded Imlloeks, 
Tho Nundi Ounnama Pass lies iii tho direct lino of commereiul com- 
munication between the Cedc'd llisiricls, Coorg, tho Southern Muh- 
ratta Country, JCurnool, and tlio c'ust (!Ott.sii, and il' rendered passa- 
ble for bandies, would tend greatly to increuso tho trade uud intor- 
oourse now carrying on between those parts. A'now roud ovcu' Iho Pass 
is now being mado under tho supervision of a military ollicer. A few 
years ago according to Native information gleaned on tho spot, about 
1,000 bullocks laden with tho produce of the Cedt'd Disirlets, iron 
implpmonts of agriculture mado at tho foot of tho Nulla Mullu, and 
quantities of timber cut on its sides, passod over annually In tho eastern 
coast, returning chiefly with cloths and salt ; articles too heavy or un- 
wieldy for bullocks aro compcllodto take the circuitous route of Cudda- 
pah or tho Yoddodgoo Pass. Tho following aro a few notes on the Nundi 
Ounnama Pass taken when crossing tho range /rowj Camhum jn 1836: 

“ Metta, a police station, is merely a cleared spot in tho low jungle 
at the eastern base of tho hills. Encamped hore on some ground on tho 
right bank of the Suggleair stream, and found in it a good supply of 
water ; banks steep, bed slaty and narrow. Tho soil to tho foot of 
the hiUs appears to be rich, and is generally under cultivation. From 
the foot of the Pass, the distance is about 4J milos, tho as- 
quarters of a mile, and the descent 1 J milos. From tho 
end of'^a^^ps tslKMitrla is 3J miles. Pa«h©rto i« 6 miles from 
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Gazoopillay, the nearest Tillage in the Kurnool district. Before 
commencing the ascent from the eastern side the road seems to 
wind np a sort of dofilo, with wooded hills on the righ^ and left 
as also in front. The only inconTenionce experienced was by the ele- 
phants and camels from the low houghs of trees which howeyer were 
speedily cut through. The actual ascent, which commences near a 
well, is stcopish and rugged with loose stones and projecting beds of 
slato. The jungle from its being principally of upright and lofty 
clumps of bamboo, presents fewer obstacles than the approach. The 
descent appears to be steeper for the first half mile than the ascent, and 
runs for the greater part parallel to the side of the hill. After ascend- 
ing and descending another small hill, the Pass terminates as it com- 
menced, at a well, near which arc the ruins of a small dewal sacred 
to the Bull Nandi,* from which some say the Pass owes its name. 
From this to Pachorla about 3| miles is quite practicable for bandies, 
though tlio road is sandy and stony. It lies through a bamboo jungle, 
in which howoyer arc some Ippy, (JSassm longifolm) ^ and other timber 
trees fit for buildings, 

Pachorla, like Metta, is merely a police station in the jungle, with the 
advantage of a well. The encamping ground is good, but no supplies. 
The road for the transit of loaded camels and elephants should be 
cleared of the overhanging branches to the bottom of the Pass, and 
the animals themselves ought to be lightly laden. For bandies the 
Puss (/. c, its ascent and descent), would require clearing of the loose 
stones on its surface. Tho cavities formed by the shelves of slato 
should bo filled up by lo veiling tho projecting laminm, and employing 
tho fragments for this purpose. For guns, the Pass, as it is at present, 
is just practicable, with care and assistance. The whole course of 
tho road might be altered with considerable advantage and put upon 
a bettor slope.'' 


Is a large village at the eastern flank of theNuUa MuUa hills, between 
Oumbum and the Nundi Ounnama Pass. It is situated on the hanks 
of the Suggleair stream which runs to the Pennaur, surrounded by 
pleasant shady tamarind topes, and is well supplied with water. The 
soil generally is a fine rich regur lying upon clay slate and mingled 

IS the sacrod hull ridden "by Siya. OHnmmct means a gorge or pass. 
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with, calcareous imittor deposited by infiltration ; bt'widoH other dry 
grain it produces wheat in tolerable abundiuu*e. Giddiilovc^ ia I 4 
miles trayolling distance S, W. from Cunihuin. 


OrungumraspiUy. 

A village in the Ciiddiipah Colloctorate, 29 niih'S N. dlsfiint from 
the town of (viiddapiih, and 190 niilos Iroin MudraH. It lion to the 
oast of a Pass of tlxe same name leading over f lu> Nulla Mulla hilk 
whicli hero form a low wooded range. Tla^ road m sfnny but practi- 
cable for guns and carriages. The village is locatxKl nearly in the 
centre of a beautiful vale, well cultivated witli dlmh ruggi, and the 
castor-oil plant. There is somo good Imre and par(ri< 1 ge sliooting 
about the hills in the vicinity. The foimialion of fho Nurrounding 
hills is clay slate and sandstone. A dotaulu 3 d hill of grey argilla- 
ceous liniestono occurs in the vicinity irnbedding pyriten and veins of 
a beautiful calc-spar. Lead ore ((/ukm) k found in the sandstone 
formation. 
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NELLORE. 


Hiiimiion mul Tins diwirict is 170 miles long nortli to south, and 
Bouiuiur’u'a. oast to wcst ; is bounded by the Bay of Ben- 

gal on iho oast, and south-west by North Arcot, west and north-west 
by Cuddapah, and north by Guntoor ; was acquired from the Nuwab 
of tlio Carnatic by treaty in 1801, and includes Ongolo and part of 
the western Pollams or Zoniiiidarics. 
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The Zemiiiclaries iii the district arc Vciicataghorry, Chooiuly, and 
Mootialpad, besides some small PoUams. Part of iho Calastrcc Zemin- 
dary is in Nollore. Tho old Sydapoor Zemindary is now Iho properly 
of Government Tho Jaghcov of 'Woodiagherry was seized by Go- 
vernment in 1830, in conscqnonco of tho Jagheerdar having been 
suspected of robellious intentions. 

Tho gonoral aspect of Nclloro is barren and unin- 
Aspeut. toi'csting, largo trees being only found near villages, 

while the wide extending plains on both sides of the river present 
nothing to tho oyo, but stunted jungle and occasionally a thorny 
shrub, callod tho Pooma, tho fruit of which is acceptablo to cattle. 
Tho Woodiagherry mountains are to tho north-west, distant about 
ton miles, and of groat olovation ; tho highest point having boon es- 
timated at 8,000 foot above tho level of the low country. Among tiho 
valleys, wood of a largo size grows abundantly, and in tho direction 
of tho coast at Painapatain there aro oxtensivo jungles. Goologically, 
tho country is of a primitive formation, and tho gonoral rock is a 
mica slato of different colours and consistence. 

Tho principal rivers aro tho rcnnmu’, f^oornainooky, 
Paulair, hloosy, and Goondlacuimnah. A salt water 
creek rxins several miles itiland near Joovuldiunuh, on which a ferry 
boat is kept for the convonionco of travollors ; but heavy baggage is 
conveyed by a circuitous route of about three miles. 

Tho hod of tho Ponnaur is one of unvaried sand from tho phico whore 
it enters this Zillah (about 50 miles west of Nollcro) till it enters tho 
sea : but higher up to tho westward, it is stony, and has numerous 
large and deep hollows in its course, forming natural reservoirs plen- 
tifully stored with fish, which, on tho river coming down in the mon- 
soon, find thoir way into tho tanks. Tho hod of tho river is nearly dry 
for 6 or G months of tho year, but in a few days after tho monsoon sots 
in, it becomes filled from bank to bank, and is then at Nolloro eight 
hundred yards and upwards in hroadth, and thirty foot deep ; much 
slimy mud is deposited on its banks in tho vicinity of Nolloro. ■ 

Tho Soomamooky river rises in tho Chittoor hills, and crosses the 
Nellore road, two miles from Haidoopettah ; it has an irregular course 
north-east and by east, and likewise gives off sovoral channels to 
tfnks ; its bed is sandy, and it is oomplotoly dry except dur- 
ing when it contains a considerable Body^cf wntor. 
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Tho otlior rivers are comparatively small, and are generally dry, 
except during tlao rainy season ; they give off no water channels, but 
wells and tanks are constructed along their banks, from which the 
neighbouring lands arc irrigated. There are in the district 700 tanks. 
An annicut, across the river at Nellore for the supply of nunier- 
tanks in tho neighbourhood, has heoii sanctioned. It is on the 
lino of tho N'ortliorn road, and will eventually be surmounted by a 
bridge. 

Tho great northern road from Madras to Masulipa- 
Roada. , ^ ^ , 

tarn traverses its whole extent, nearly in a straight 

lino, at a short distance from the coast, and consequently along a 
plain, but little elevated above the level of the sea ; the road through- 
out tho greater part of its extent is artificially raised above the level 
of tho surrounding country, forming a causeway three or four feet 
high. 

Long tracts of this road in heavy monsoons are frequently washed 
away by the water collecting on its western side, notwithstanding the 
numerous archways left as outlets for it. 

Tho distance of the road,Jrom the sea depends on the curvature of 
tho coast ; at Gloodoor it i© t/wojuuy miles, at NeUore thirteen, at Eama- 
patom it is close to the beach, and at Ongole, where it bifurcates into 
the IFydorabad and Masulipatam branches, it is eight miles distant. 


^ , About one-third of the district is under cultivation, 
Nntuvnl rrouno- 

UonHaiuUia- the other parts being cither waste, barren, or jungly 
nufiuituu's. of Ongolo produces much, rico iu 

tho vicinity of tankfl, but on tho higher lands to the westward, from 
an insufficioncy of water, dry grains only, such as coolty, cholum, 
raggi, gingoly seed, tho castor-oil plant, and tobacco can be grown ; 
tho northern parts of tho district near Ongole Idee wise produce 
ton, cholum, ohonna, tobacco, and several kinds of dry grain ; ch^y- 
root, (a dyo), is cultivated on the coast, and many of the tyote grow 
indigo in dry soils in various parts of the district. Several medical 
drugi^aro produced in the jungles on the western hills, and exported 
to Madras and other places. 

There are some indigo manufactories, the property of Mercantile 
houses at Madras. Firewood, saltpetre, as also betel and tobacco, are 


exported to some small extent to Madras. 

In 1801 sovoral copper mines were discovered in this 
Coppor Mino?, portions of the ore were sent home and assay- 
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ed. One spccimon weighing 20 cwt. yiclclod 9 cwi. of pure copper. Al- 
though not equally rich in the metal, they AYcre found to be remark- 
ably fusible, very free from iron, and consequently >Yell adapted for 
sheathing. These mines were leased to a contractor for live years 
by the Madras authorities, but they proved a failure, and arc given 
up. The Zemindary of Oalastreo, in which the copper mines are 
situated, is to the north ; to the west of it lies tho Woodiagherry 
Jaghiro and the Ceded Districts ; to the north the Naidoo coun- 
try belonging to tho Vencataghorry llajah, and to the eastward tho 
hfelloro district. The principal mining places were about 50 miles 
N, W. from Nellord, 30 from the sea. Several streams traverse it on 
their way to the sea, and the junction of two of them foims a con- 
siderable river at Gurramenapettah, although not navigable. 

The climate of NoUore is warm, but salubrious, being 

Cliniato. 

subject to no suddon transitions of temperature, and is 
very similar to that of Madras. The following is the average moom range 
of tho thermometer throughout the year. January and ]^hbr^laly 7G,J 
March and April 82®, May and June 94®, July and August 94®, 
September and October 81 J®, UsTovcmbor and December 75 J®. 

The prevailing winds arc tho same as at ^Madras. Tho fall of rain 
during tho year is from 30 to 40 inches, and occurs partly during the 
south-west monsoon in August and Soptembor, but chiefly in October, 
November, and December. 

Villages & thoir The Villages arc small, and tho liouses moan, consist- 

Inhal)ituuts. of three or four detached huts, one serving 

as a sleeping room for the family, another for a working room, and a 
third for thoir goods and chattels. Except during the rains, tho eat- 
llo are kept in tho open air, but at that season they are admitted 
witlxin doors, and form part of the family. 

Notwithstanding their poverty, the inhubilants appear stout and 
healthy. Tho cultivation is chiefly rice, for which tlioro are largo 
tanks near tho villages ; but on the high grounds tiowards tlio north 
it is nearly all dry grain cultivation, iliee is doomed a luxury hero. 
Tho ordinary food of the working classes is choluui, oaten with or 
without raggi ; and those who can aflbrd it use ricp» Tho Yanadi^s, 
a wild race of people, are in the habit of .using a gr^t v^ety 
of roots, fruits, and leaves as articles of food, which ofhw^i’ tin- 
aoqua&itei with, and during seasons of scarcity, it has been observed 
that they eifik Im than other classes of the poor. Ihoy aro m cx- 
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traordiiiary race of people, not very lionest, but capital tbief catcbers. 
They are very expert also in catching birds and animals. 

^ ^ , The northern, part of the district of Nellore is cele- 

Cattlo. in* . 

brated for its superior breed of cattle, which are how- 
ever foimd to degenerate very rapidly when removed to other parts 
of the country, unless particularly well fed. Large flocks of sheep 
are pastured for the Madras markets. 

The manufacture of salt for the Government Monopoly in this Zil- 
lah, is greater than in any other under the Madras Presidency, It is 
carried on at six places situated on the coast. Their names are Pa- 
dati, Pdkala, Eskapilly, Kishnapatam, Doorgarazapatam, and Tada. 
In each of them there are a number of cotaurs, or depots, at some little 
distance from each other, in which the salt is made and stored. The 
salt is of two kinds : white and (so called) red. The former is made 
for exportation in the two divisions, EskapUly and Kishnapatam. A 
brisk trade in this commodity is carried on between these two ports, 
and Chittagong and Calcutta. The red salt is made for homo consump- 
tion, and for trade with the inland ZiUahs. This traffic i@ usually 
carried on by a peculiar race of people called Brinj^rries. 

Saltpetre is manufactured in this Zillah, but it is inferior. It is 
made in small quantities in the Caligherry and Saugam talooks, but 
what is procured in the bazaar is usually imported from other parts 
of the Presidency. 


Nellore, 

The principal town in the OoUectorate, 111 nules from Madras, and 
13 inland from the sea, and the seat of the chief civil authorities of 
the district, is situated in latitude 14® 29^, and 80®. The Pennaur 
river flows past the town. 

The site of the town is well raised, and the soil is red laterite. In 
former days, as was the case with most towns of any extent in India, 
it was surrounded by a rampart, which, as well as the Fort, is now in 
mins. 

The town is irregularly built, and in some places rather crowded 
and confined, hut there are some good streets occupied by the better 
classes, and on th^ whole for a native town it is tolerably clean and 
airy^ The country ai^und is open ; to the west is a very extensive 
tank filled from the river, and in the vidinity of the town, and prin- 
cipally to the eastward are extensive fields of rice ground, watered 
from the tanks and also by canals cut from the river ; to the south of 
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tlie town the country is open, hilly, and covered with a low thinly 
scattered brushwood. 

The jail is situated a little to the south-east of the town, surround- 
ed on two sides by paddy fields, above which it is raised about six 
feet. In the immediate vicinity arc three water- courses from the 
river, which supply the fort ditch, the jail wells, and also serve to 
irrigate the adjacent lands. 

The structure itself, which is calculated to contain upwards of 800 
persons, consists of a double range of buildings forming two distinct 
squares, being inclosed with a wall 11 feet high ; it is provided with 
sentry boxes on the top, commanding a view of the interior of the 
squares from which any outbreak or riot among the prisoners can 
speedily bo discovered ; the new jail, together with the hospital, were 
added in 1825, Both buildings are pent-roofed and tiled ; tho old 
jail is appropriated for tho unconvicted, or prisoners under trial, and 
the new jail is set apart for convicts. 

Tho hosiutal is a line of building in the same enclosure, oxiondiug 
across its whole breadth, at the southern part ; it is well raised, airy, 
and divided into three wards, the windows being provided with vono- 
tian shutters ; it is pent-roofed and tiled with a double verandah, and 
calculated to contain GO patients ; a. dispensary and surgery are at- 
tached to it. There is a civil dispensary to tho S, W. of tho town, 
but at some little distance from it, this is near tho river, and is a 
well built substantial house. Paupers are admitted free of expense. 

Tlio houses of the JEnglish residents aro to tho south of tho town, 
on the east bank of the fy/cc. 

There arc perhaps more Mussulmans in this town, than in most in 
this part of the country. Tclugu is tho language of tho inhabitants, 
but it is remarkable tliat the fishermen in tho coast speak a barbarous 
dialect of Tamil ; this is not tho case to tho north of Bamapaiaiu. 


Doorgarazapatam. 

This village now occupied chiefly by salt manufacturers, is oftou 
mentioned by tho early historians of British India as Armogon, 
being our first settlement on tho Ooromandol Coast, At prosont it is 
seldom hoard of, except in connection with tho Armegon 
in If. lat. 13® 69’, and 55 milos north of Madras. 

The origin of the Factory in 1626 will bo found in tho account of 
the town of the Native traditi9ii as to tho arrival of tho 
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English is as follows : In the time of CfoorooYa N’aidoo, great-great 
grandfather of Eajah Gopaul JSTaidoo, some gentlemen of the Hon^ble 
Company came to this port on board ships, dropped anchor, landed at 
tliis port, sent for Gooroova Naidoo, who was then Chief man of this 
place, and Putnaswainoola Armoogum* Moodehar, the Cnrnnmt at 
this port, and told them that they (the gentlemen), wanted to improve 
the place and build a fort there ; that those two agreed to this, and 
caused the cargo on board the vessels to be landed. That afterwards 
the gentlemen constructed a bastion on the eastern side of this village, 
and mounting a gun upon it fired the same, that the shot fell down into 
the Vencataghorry Zemindar’s land, at 2 guddies distance on the west 
side ; that thoy expressed a desne to build a fort here, if the land in- 
cluded within the range of the projectile was given to them ; and 
they accordingly placed Gooroova Naidoo and Armoogum Moodeliar 
in communication with the Vencatagherry Rajah on the subject ; but 
that the Rajah, by name Bungaroo Yachama JSTaidoo, did not consent 
to give the said land. That upon this, the said Gooroova Haidoo and 
Aimoogum Moodeliar went and spoke to Damerla Chennapa Naidoo, 
and obtaining his consent to make over to the Company the land form- 
ing Chennum Cooppum, situated to the north of Mylapoor, returned 
to this place, rendered every assistance to the gentlemen and took 
them on, when the latter gave to this Doogarazaputnum the appella- 
tion of Armoogunloo. That they got to that place, (Chennum Coop- 
pum,) and built a fort, and the gentlemen pleased with the pains 
Gooroova ISTaidoo and Armoogum Moodeliar had taken, (on their ac- 
count) conferred in conformity with their wishes, on the former the 
office of Dalavoy,J &c., and on the latter that of StuUa Curnum.§ 

In tho hoondics (drafts), given by tho ship captains^for the money 
upon agents in Madras, and in accounts the salt used to be stated as 
exported from Doorgarazapatam and Armoogufh, 

A light house is in course of erection, six miles to the south of 
Doorgarazapatam. Its object is to keep tessels clear of tho Armegon 
Shoal. It is at tho village of MoonapolKam ; its latitude 13° 52’ 50’^ 


^ Tlio old namo Armegon was no doubt given by tbe English from this name, 
f OanahapiUy or Cuinnm, the Accountant or Registrar, 

I Headman of business. 

Accountant or Eogigtor of a Division, 
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IfortJij and longitude'^80® 12^ 00^^ East, It is close to the shore, and 
the light being 95 feet high, is visible from the poop of a 700 ton 
ship at 15 miles. The Armegon Shoal is about 10 miles long ; the 
shallowest patch is If fathoms, and lies from to 5 J miles E. by 
'N, of the above Light-house. 


Ongole. 

Tlio town of Ongolo lies in the northern extremity of the ZiUuh, 
and is of considerable size, it has a small fort in a state of dilapida- 
tion, and the river Moosy runs close by it ; the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is somewhat picturosguo and varied, Ongolo is subject to 
occasional shocks of earthquake. The hill near the fort is impregnat- 
ed with iron. 


BachireddypoUami 

A small village about 8 miles west of Nolloro, is the place whore 
the finest clotbs arc manufactured; excellent tont-cloih is made in t-lio 
talooks of Buddaiioody and Dooragoodoo. 


Hamiapatam. 

A village on the coast, in latitudo 15® The Sub-Oollcctor re- 
sides hero. It is about 40 miles from Nellorc. 
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COLLEGTORATE OF MADRAS. 

This small CoUcctoratc, including tlie tovm and suburbs of Madras^ 
occupies about 26| square miles. Its boundary is the same as that 
of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and is defined in Sec. XII. 
Reg. II. of 1802. It is a space extending about 3| miles north, and 
the same west, and south, of the Fort as a centre. The Eegulation 
above referred to is as follows : 

XII. The Zillah Courts arc not to receive or entertain any 
suit, under any pretence whatever, relating to any land, house, 
tenement, or hereditament, nor a dispute regarding the boundaries 
of lands, houses, tenements, or hereditaments, situated within the 
town of Madras or the limits of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
“ at Madras, which for the purpose of this rule is declared to be 
bounded as follows. That the southern limits shall be the southern 
bank of the Saint Thom4 river,’*' as far as the road leading to the 
Long tank ; that the limits shall then be continued in a northern 
direction, along the bank of the Long tank, and from thence along 
the banle of the Nungunibaukum tank, as far as the village of Ohet- 
tapot, upon the banks of the Poonamallee river; that the limits shall 
bo continued, in the same direction, to the villages of Kilpaukum 
'' and Peramboor, and that, from the latter -vdllage, it do take an 
eastern direction to the sea, so as to include the whole village of 
Tondiarpetta ; also that no lands, situated to the southward of the 
Saint Thom4 river, or to the westward of the bank of the Long 
tank, or of the Kungumbaulmm tank, shall be considered within 
“ the limits of the said town of Madras ; but that all the lands in** 
eluded in the said villages of Chettapet, Kilpaukum, Peramboor, 
and Tondiar, shall be considered within the said limits. Nor shall 
the Zillah Courts entertain any suit whatever against a person who 
may bo a resident of Madras, or of any place within the said limits, 
at the time the suit may bo instituted. The Courts are commanded 
'' not to intermeddle with or take cognizance of the suits abovemen- 
tioned, which are to be considered entirely exempt from their juris- 


Generally kaoTO as the A(lyax\ 
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diction. 33ut tlie prohibitions contained, in this Section arc not to 
be construed to extend to preclude the Zillah Courts entertaining 
any suit concerning marriage, or caste, in which no money or other 
valuable thing may bo demanded or decreed, although the cause of 
action shall have arisen, or the defendant may reside, or shall have 
resided at the time the suit commenced, vuthhi tlio limits of the 
Supreme Court.” 

N. 3). — The Abharry” Eovenuo limits extend 8 miles beyond the 

above boundary. 

T]ie Eevenue of this Oollcctorato from all sources, is as follows, for 
the last G Fuslios, (Fusly 1263 begins 12th July 1853, and ends I2th 
July 1854.) 

Sfcdcmcnt showing the Kciwnnc of the l^adnas Coikelondc tinder cueh head of ddecenHo 

for the last si\e gears. 
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12.38 

03,700 
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118 

3,72,71.1 

11,202 

31,471 

8,016 

10,80,123 

1230 

65,531 

4,13,002 

280 

3,72,008 

11,231 

31,635 

8,722 

11,03,100 

1200 

05, 930 

5,15,308 

104 

3,37,000 

11,171 

32,516 

9,613 

11,72,03!) 

1201 

05,911 

' 4,21,884 

141 

3,13,115 

10,310 

20,126 

8,723 

10,78,178 

1202 

00,207 

4,51,334 

199 

3,73,070 

0,001 

29,154 

0,267 

11,10,935 

1200 

00,531 

5,77,000 

— 

0,15,000 

6,180 

21,415 

17,092 

13,02,821 


The “ Lund Rovenuo” is composed of tlio following items on an 
ayerago : 

Quit Rent on lioixscs and tenements 58,000 Rh. 

Ground Rent 8,000 „ 

Shrotrium, or land paying at most a irominal 
rent, being held on grant for services, &c. . . . 200 „ 

Summadayom (or lands hold jointly) 50 „ 

66, 250 Rs. 

I&.&harge of collecting this Revenue is about 20,000 Rupees per 
annum, including repaire to water-couises, and Survey establishment. 
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It is a curious fact tliat out of the 24,000 houses aud tenements that 
pay the 58,000 rupees Quit-rent, only 19,000 pay more than 10 
rupees a year. 

The CoUoctorato of Madi’as comprises 16 Eivislons^^ as per list be- 
low. The greater part of most of them have been built oyer yfith 
IsTatiye houses, or else Gentlemen’s houses, and their enclosures. 


Triplicane is inhabited chiefly by Mussulmans, dependents on the 
]S^a^yab, who has a residence there known as the Ohepauk Palace. 


1. Moottial Pettah. | Black 9. Vepery. 

2. PeddooNaik’sPettah. ; Town. 10. Pursawaukum. 


8. Chintadx^epettah. 

4. St. Thom4. 

5- Triplicane. 

6. Comaleswaren Ooyil. 

7. Nungumbaukum. 

8. Egmore. 


11. Nadoombaray. 

12. Chetput. 

13. Peramboor, 

14. Veysurpaudy. 

15. Eroongoondum. 

16. Tondiarpett. 


The population of this OoUectorate has not been correctly ascer- 
tained, as great opposition is made by the IsTatiye inhabitants to a 
Census : it is supposed by the best authorities to be 7,00,000 ; of 
which about 1,50,000 arc in Black Town. 18,000 Rs. of Quit-rent 
and 4,000 of Ground- rent is levied in Black Town. The Quit-rent” 
inside the walls, is not rated on the extent of land, as it is outside, 
but on the value of the properties. The Ground-rent” is that charg- 
ed on shops. The Municipality collect their Assessment besides, on 
the same properties. 


The Salt Revenue in the OoUectorate of Madras is 
an important item, and is likely to increase in conse- 
quence of improvement in moans of communication. Many of the 
Traders who used to go to Covelong and other places on the Coast, 
now come to the Central Depdt at Madras near the S. W. wall of 
Black Town. They bring goods to Madras from the interior, and 
load with salt fpr return. 

The salt is manufactured at 5 viUages in the neighbourhood of En'* 
iiore, varying in distance from 17 to 12 miles from Madras. The vil- 
lages, and the quantity of salt which they now supply yearly, is as 
foUows ; (the quantity will increase as some of the later pans get 
more worked.) 

yf 
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Emiorc 

Gairc. 

. 3,000 

No. of Pans. 

452 

Attcpiit. 

. 1,-100 

885 

Vulloor ....... 

. 1,300 

368 

Voyaloor 

1,550 

230 

Pooii;iwaiilaim . 

. 1,800 

522 


9,050 

2,457 


The different Salt Pans arc situated close to the crooks or inlets 
from thc>ca. The earth is rammed down to a hard smooth level, 
and water haled into a compartment called a llcsorvoir, whence it is 
let off by degrees into the sraallisr beds. As the brine evaporates, the 
salt is scraped up. It takes a long time every season to prepare the 
pans. The arrangements coramoirco in January, and it is not till 
March that any salt is gathered. The cultivation (as it is called) go- 
11 orally closes with the partial rains of August, bach Ian Including 
the Keservoir which occupies half of it, is about i a cawiiy or ^ds. 
acre m extent, iuid oiiff/it to yield 0 or ti garco in a good year. 


The salt, is not allowed to bo sold on t.ho spot. It is convoyed by 
boats down the Cochrane Canal to t.ho Madras llopot. A small llc" 
p6t is however sot up at Ennorc close to the beach for the conveui* 
cnco of soa-shipmonts. The persons who make tho salt liavc a kind 
of hereditary right, and are paid by Government 10 Ilupoes for every 
garco brought to tho platform, or nearly throe times what it cost.s l.heni 
to make it, so that a “ Salt-pan” is considered valuable property. 

The price at which tho Salt is sold (and it is the same at all the 
Depots in tho Presidonoy is 120 Ds. a Garco* or 1 Pupce per Indian 
maund of m Ihs. or 2|d. Pico for a lb. or nearly 3i lbs. for one penny. 
At tho Government Dopdt tho smallest q^uantity oi salt that ono per- 
son can buy, is 5 Morcals or l.i Maunds, price 1 J lls. fialt bought 
for export by sea is given at 15 Rs. per 100 Maunds, or 18 lls. por 
Garce, 

This potty Rovonuo arose from duties charged on 
land Customs, jjang^y parcels from Eorcign States, as Pondichoiiy, 
Hyderabad, &c. The articles paying duty wore chiefly silk cloths, 


■tea te staaiaxd, : 
He ' 1 toi 

Garco =« i'i tciWi 
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and gold lace- A great many parcels were needlessly opened, and 
the Kevenue was not worth the annoyance. The whole was abolished, 
by order of Government, in 1853. Previous to Act YI. of 1844 
which abolished the Transit duties, the Land Customs” were the 
chief source of revenue in the Madras CoUectorate. 

Abkarry Ho- Abkarry Revenue is derived from a profit on 

vonuo. difference between the cost 

price to Government, and what they sell it for being considered as a 
kind of excise,) and by a tax on the Toddij shops. 

By Sec. YII., Reg. I. of 1813, no spirits manufactured eastward 
of tho Capo can be sold in Madras, except such as are supplied to the 
dealers, by the Collector ; and this in some measure is a security 
against tho use of poisonous adulterations. The licenses to open Ar- 
rack shops are put up to auction ; those who offer to take the most 
liquor, specifying tho quantity per day, are allowed licenses, but 
the number is limited, and no licenses are given to persons objected 
to by the Police. 

Tlie Rovonuo from the Madras Abkarry, (which includes a distance 
of 8 miles beyond the Supreme Court limits), is about 6 lacs of 
Rupees a year. 

There are two kinds of arrack sold by Government to the venders ; 
Ist, the Colombo arrack imported from Ceylon, and which is made 
from the juice of the cocoanut tree, (and is supplied to the Collector 
by tho Commissariat ;) and 2nd, the Puttaf arrack made at the Go- 
vernment Distillery in Black Town, from jaggery or molasses. The 
Colombo arrack is sold by Government at 44 fanams, (3 Rs. 6 As. 
10 P.) por gallon. It costs 10 As. per gallon. The Putta arrack ia 
sold at 38i fanams, (2 Rs. 15 As. 11 P.) per gallon to shops within 
the Supreme Court limits, and 18J fanams (1 R. 7 As. 1 P.) to shops 
beyond. It costs Government Annas a gallon to make, or with 
cost of establishment, 8 Annas. 

There are 47 Colombo Arrack shops, which take ^together, about 
130 gallons a day ; 57 Putta Arrack skojps witfm the Supreme Court 
limits, which take altogether, about 125 gallons a day ; and 41 shops 
outside, which take altogether, about 118 gallons a day. The number 


Tu tlio Mofusail, tbe system is diffeicnt. There the oxclvsive right to manufacture 
ami sell and Toddy is farmed out foi a certain 'period ; and the Ecnter appoints hia 
own and Sub-rontcra. 

t Oalk'd so (rom TntUl biuk, for the bark of the wbite Yilum or Aoam is 

mixed vUh tlie 
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of shops has not increased mnch since 1835, when tlic Colombo ar- 
rack shops were 47, the Putta arrack in the limits 50, and beyond 
the limits 37 ; but the quantity they now soil is larger. The licensed 
dealers are liable to a penalty if they sell arrack below the price 
charged to them by Government. It is supposed that this prevents 
the sale from private stills, and smuggling. 

The Pevenue from Anraoh* is about 3,70,000 Rs. per annum. 

The Toddy shops are not rented orxt., but on application to the Col- 
lector, the applicant if approved, is furnished by the Collector with 
authority to open a shop. Ho then obtams a license from the Police 
as in the case of Arrack Dealers. There are 4 ckssos of sliops ; to 
each of which a fixed number of trees is allotted for their cousump- 
tion, and a daily tax according to tho class is levied, varying from 36 
to 10 fanams, or from 2 Es. 12 As. 9 P. to 12 As. 0 P. Tho number 
of Toddy shops authorized in 1835 was 400 within tho Supremo 
Courts, and any number outside. Tho number of shops now within 
the Supremo Court limits is about 300, and outside 120. 

Tho Eovenuo from tho Toddy shops is about 2,40,000 Rs. yearly, 
so that the “Total Abkarry revenue” is about 6,10,000 yro.s'.s, or 
5,30,000 net; for tho “ charges” are hiss than 80,000 Rh. per amnnn. 

A trifling Revenue of 1,500 to 1,800 Rs. a year is raised from 
Brandy. Tho Collector is authorized to supply it in case it may bo 
ieq,uired as medicine, to 4 or 5 shops, and they pay an enhanced rate 
for it. 

Tho following Statement will show the “ Abkarry” revenue from 
the town and suburbs of Madras, for the last 6 years. Pusly 1203 
ended in July 1854. 



Arraclc. 

Brandy, 

Toddy, 

Total 

ruslicfl. 

Kb. 

lls. 

Br. 

Rm, 

1258 

3,41,051 

007 

2,30,720 

5,72,714 

1250 

3,35,358 

1,135 

2,35,140 

5,71,030 

1260 

3,06,319 

1,051 

2,27,038 

5,35,008 

1261 

3,09,170 

1,210 

2,34,765 

5,45,145 

1262 

3,30,503 

1,529 

2,43,038 

5,75,070 

1266 

1 

3,72,500 

1,800 

2,40,000 

6,14,900 


* Oolc-aTw ActMk Rhwt 1,80,000 Es., and Putta Arrack 1 , 90,000 B«, 
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Stamping Foes. 


The next item of revenue is that derived from stamp- 
ing weights and measures. The fees have lately been 
reduced to two annas per stamp, or one anna for certifying to an old 
one. The proposed Eogulation Standard for Measures, though notified 
in the Gazcffo of 20th Oct. 1846, has not yet been adopted. The 
Mercal and Puddeo of the Madras Outcherry have been guaged, and 
found to bo 832 and 104 cubic inches respectively (struck) ; whereas 
the old Mercal and Puddee were 750, and 93| cubic inches, (struck :) 
and tho Q-ovornmont Standards are 800 and 100 cubic inches. 


A small toll is levied on boats traversing the Canal 
Ctuiol Toll. leads from the Basin at the S. "W. corner of Black 

Town, to the south end of the Ennore lake (or backwater) at Sadien- 
coopum, about G mdos from Black town, — and also on the Channel from 
the north end of the Ennoro lake to Pulicat. This work was planned 
in 1801, and tenders for its execution were accepted from Mr. Heefke, 
Mr. BasU. Cochrane being surety, and in fact proprietor. The con- 
tractor was to keep the work in efficient order, and to have a lease for 
45 years from 1802, with a right to levy toll at certain rates. The 
work was completed in 1806, including the northern canal, generally 
known as the Cantoopilly* channel, and which is not in charge of the 
Collector of Madras. 

Beforo tho lease was out, that is in 1837, the Canal was transferred 
to Government, in consideration of an annuity of 14,000 Bs. a year, 
(the value of the past average net profits) until 1847. 

This Canal is greatly used for bringing firewood, chunam shells, 
and salt to Madras. It also opens a water communication from Ma- 
dras to Pulicat, which is continued along the Pulicat lake as far as 
Sooloorpott, 50 miles north of Madras. The boats vary from 15 to 5 
tons. Tho Canal requires a thorough deepening, for the hindrances 
to navigation are great, the water being so shallow as often to put an 
end to all communication by it. This accounts for the falling off of 
the revenue in tho past Pusly 1263. The gross revenue is of course 
diminished by tho charges of establishment, about 2,200 Es. a year, 
and by tho expense of repairs, which have not tiE lately averaged 
above 1,200 Es. a year. Last year they amounted to 14,000 Es. 
Tho annuity paid by Government ceased in 1848. Government have 
realized a net revenue of 2i lacs of Es. from this Canal, since they 


♦ Cantoopillay is at the N. end of the Ennore lAe. 
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took it off Mr. Coclii'ane’s hands, and it is in contemplation greatly 
to imj)rove it, and to extend it nortlirvard. 

Stamp Paper is furnished from the Stamp Office to 
the Collector, who disposes of it at the fixed value, to 
the inhahitants of Madras. The gross revenue in 1262 was 17,700 
Es. or 13,500 viet, after deducting “ charges.” For previous years 
the revenue had been steady at something under 9,000 Rs. a yeai-, 
but in 1853 there seem to have been some heavy suits filed in the 
Sudder Court, for which high value stamps wore required. 

TRADE OF MADRAS. 

As the Export and Import trade of the Port of Mmhm would not 
give a proper idea of the trade of the Frmdriici/, fJiough of course 
the most valuable portion of the trade passes ihrough fhis channel. 
The following Tables have been prepared with flui view of showing 
the Exports and Imports of the whole Presidency. I’ho IXth of those 
Tables shows the proportion borne by each disfrief:. Malabar and 
Canara, it will be seen, havo a largo trade; the eh i('f Imports into 
both are Cotton Good.s, Metals and Salt, (the latter purchiiHed by Qo- 
Tornment from Dombay, for their monopoly.) Their chief Exports 
are Coffee, Cocoanuts, Coir, Ghee, Cocoamit-oil, Spices, Rico, Betel- 
nuts, Cotton-wool, Sandalwood and other Timber. 



No. IX. 

hnpoHs and ExporU of "Merchandise." 


Wittes of Districts. 


G^£tn.3am. .. . . . 

Vizagapatam'. 


1852-3. 

Value of Im- 
ports. 

Value of Ex- 
ports. 

Ra. 

Bs. 

6,5011 

1 9,94,705 

. 2,14,824 

11,54,126 

• 1,00,647 

13,23,223 


iGuatoor 

[Nellore. 

iMadraa 

[Soutliera Dii/isioa of Arcot. 

[Tanjore 

iMadura 

|T“iii6TeEy. ............. 


iCaaara. 


11,919 

3,412 

74,77,517 

78,411 

9*68,912 

I, 57,572 
3,13,909 

21,56,373 

II, 80,634 


1,98,115 

12,603 

1,02,38,029 

6,00,101 

29,95,088 

3,09,449 

26,77,136 

53,88,122 

69,59,789 


1,27,72,232| 3,28,50,4861 


Th.e “ Imports” aad “ Exports” ia the above Table, do not in- 
clude BalHoa, either PubUc or Private. This 'Bill be seen belo'W : 

■r, . Impoexs. 1 Expoets. 

private Merchandise . 1,27,72,232 Private Merchandise . 3,28,50,486 
Private BaUioa 1,08,78,112 Private Bulhoa. . . , .. 

2,36,50,344 3,32,65,869 

Pubiic Treasure* 7,700 Pubho Treasure. .. .. 37,17,560 

Company’s Stores .... 5,80,354 Company’s Stores.. .. 1,04,172 


2,41,88,398 


3,70,87,601 


Tire foUovdng -win show the Districts which famish the chief arti- 
cles of Export ftom the Madras Presidency. It is however to be re- 


can liaidly to said to to any import of “ Eublio” troasure. Ibis 7,700 Kb, was 
a trangfoi fioi 0^5 MofaseK treasury to aaetber. 
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membered that large q\iaiiiitios of Grain, Indigo, Ghee, Tobacco, 
ChiUics, Oil-soodH, Sugar, and Picco Goods, aro gro-vm or manufactur- 
ed for borne consumption. 


Uctcl Nxit, and Maltilmr. 

Oliillios, ]Sorlli iind South Arcot, and Northern Circars. 

(Joooanut, Mulabur und South Arcot. 

CofFoe, . Sulcin and Mysore. 

(loir and Ooir Hopes, Travaneoro, Coolun and Ctmara. 

Cotton Wool, Bollary, Tiimovclly, Onddapah tmd Coimhatoro. 

Cotton Goods, Madrufl, (Jlnngloput, Taiijoro, Madura, llajahmun- 

dry, Ntdloro, Yx/atgupatain, Vondichorry, andMa- 
suHpatinn. 

Pruite, South und North Avoot, and Yizagapatam. 

Ghoo, Nidloro, Chtddajiuh aud Mahihai*. 

Giaitt, , . , Bajalmumdry, (lanjain, Nollovo and Tanjoro. 

Indigo, Cuddapah, NolUiro, Norlli and Soutlii Arcot. 

MoIobsos or Jaggory, North Arcot and (Juddapah. 

Oils, Salem, Mouth und North Arcot, and Cuddapoli, 

Sultpctro, Nclloro, Salem, and Coimhatoro. 

Oil-Boods, llajahmundiy, (Janjuin, and Nelloro, 

Skins and Hides, Secimderahud, Bcllury, Onddapah, Tricshmopoly, 

Viyiugapatam and Mudras, 

Soap, TratKim'hur and Madras, 

Spices, Coovg aii<l Travancoro. 

Spirits, ... . ...... Mutlru's North und South Arcot. 

Sugar, , , , , ..... Gaujam, Vii!agapatam, Noillx tmd South Arcot, and 

Cuildupuh, 

Timhor and Planks, ...... Trtmneore, Coimhatoro, and Oanara. 

Tobacco, MtiHulipatuni, Trichiuopoly, Nolloro, Ouddapah, 

and OUingleput. 

Turmeric, Ntdlore, Bajalunimdry, Ouddapah, and North Arcot. 

Wax and Wax Candles, .... (hmtoor, Ouddapah, Pondicherry and Madras, 

Woods (Bed), North Arcot and Ouddapah. 

Sandalwood, Yiasagapatam, Oanara, Malabar, and Coimhatoro. 


Note.— The produce of tlio Northom Districts aro scut to Munsoorcottah, Oalingapatam, 
(Joringa and Viza^aputam for ('xportation. 

Tho produce of the Soullun'u Districts ore sent to PondiehoiTy, Cuddaloro, Tranq,uobar, 
and Negapatam for <‘xportaUon. 

Tho produce of tho Western DistrictH.nro gtmerally brought in carts to Madras for ex- 
poi-tation. 


THE CiriEE IMPOETS 

Pronatbe Vniied Kingdom, axo Wearing Apparel, Books, Stationery, 
Cotton Tviat and Yam, Piece Goods dyed, printed, and plain, Earthen- 
ware, Gkss-ware, Jewellery, Malt liquor, Metals manufactured and 
raw, Oilman’s-stores, Saddlery, Silk Piece Goods, Spirits, Wines, and 
Woollen’s 
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From America^ plain Ootion Goodi:^, Glass-ware, Ice and Timber. 

Fromtte Persian Cr/;//’, Drugs, Gold Thread and Lace, Orchella weed. 

From the Ca]}e of Good -plahi Piece Goods, Flour, Horses. 

From Ceylon^ Chanks, Piece Goods dyed and plain, Camphor, Cocoa- 
nuts, Emeralds, foreign Silk Piece Goods, Brandy, Tobacco and Wood. 

From Ghina^ Confectionery, Fireworks, Eosin, false Pearls, Porce- 
lain, Silk Piece Goods and Tea. 

From Franco^ Stationery, Corks, Perfumery, Brandy, Champagne, 
Claret. 

From MauritiHs, Flour. 

From W. 8. IPaks, Horses, Bolt Copper, Pipe Staves. 

From l^cgUj Terra Japonica, Cocoaiiuts, Paddy and Rice. 

The following observations on the Trade Returns of the Madi*as 
Pi’osidcncy were drawn up with a view of explaining the late in- 
crease in the import of Bullion ; but they give also an idea of the 
increase of Trade during the last 29 years. 


Yoavs. 

1 Impoeth. 

1 Expoets. 

Merchandise. 

Com^nj’s 

Priyato Trea- 
sure. 

Morohandifle 

Private Trea- 
sure. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1821-2-3 

1823-20 

1820-27 

1827- 28 

1828- 2U 
1820-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-88 
1883-84 

Laos. 

101 33 

100 30 

U 88 10 
^ 98’1() 

91 *2(5 

90 39 

i so 82 

i;: 73 03 
' 01*70 

103 10 

Laos 

00 20 

00*10 

00*08 
^ 00 32 
% 00 37 
g- 00 09 

3 00 10 

00*08 

00 00 

00 20 

Lacs. 

44 90 

37 05 
^ 32*74 

30*28 
^ 20 31 
|) 22 10 
^ 20 37 
> 20 33 

23 13 

20 70 

Lacs 

176*21 

173 86 

148 77 
-1^ 163 27 

100 07 

165 20 

S 133*53 
^ 141*07 

140 36 
138*46 

Lacs. 

4 42 

5 38 
^8 98 

cq 10*12 

-^0 91 

12 65 

g 7 85 * 

4 17*80 
^ 26 93 

23:^ 

1881-83 

1883-80 

1830-87 

1837- 88 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 
1810-41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

97 72 

T. 89*03 

2 103*02 

2 100 13 
c, 103*48 
^‘^101*77 
h 113*70 
105*24 
93*00 

1 13 
^ 2* GO 

30 18 

S 19*33 

h 

^ 0*85 
<1 11*42 

6*17 

33*12 
^ 82 05 
^ 33 28 
^ 23*35 

P 35 28 
f 27 88 I 

S? 30*32 
<1 28*89 

28*68 

107-00 

CO 191-46 i 

g 221*07 
^ 163*17 

05 189*72 
199*83 

1 198*80 
^ 225*60 

227 00 

' 

1* 11-10 
^ 10-02 
< 3-33 

2 82 

1813-11 

1844-45 

1843-46 

1810-47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 62 

1852- 58 

08'47 
. 142'4S 

S 

H ■ ' 

Is 

128*^5 ) a. 

. 127*72 ) S 

20*28 

24 65 
w 60*90 
g 38*53 
^ 46*61 

1 17*00 

1 43*02 

4 37*77 ) o , 
31*30 2 
32*31 1 ^ 

49*08 

65 43 
w 66*01 
g 49*60 

37*00 
& 26 75 
i 42*36 

108*78} 

222 96 
268*34 

0 241 06 
§ 241 08 
^ 195*90 
|3 197*34 

1 229 28 

4 256 37 ) ^ 
248 62 g 
328 50 ) ^ 

18 33 

7 42 

9 06 

31 30 
g 35*52 
§3 22 38 
§9 10 
g 11 971 CO 

iris 
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]Sf J5_ — An i(', Is (uily i^iroly (‘oinmcvcial tvmisactums that, arc now 
coming urnlor iiolicc, cxportu oi' “ i'rmz/'c TmiHurtv” only, arc oTitcml 
ill CJol,. (>. 'irhoi'c is lit) i*ub]io 'ri'oiiHUVC ////ported. Hut the Exports 
of ivi'iisui'c, public and prival-c, arc a.,s ibllows tor two years. 

]8d().ril 1851-52 

III'. I!i'. 

T'ri\alo 'rimsurc. . . .1 ‘dd.Ei.CoO 
Pulilic Timsuiv* . . . 0(1, 000 (15,12,000 

■11,07,(1!) 1 88,51,050 

Excluding “(lonipaiiy’a liills,” the Hxpm'ls and IniporiR (ogeihor, 
averaged li!)!)* lacs a yea,r, lor (he 10 years, ('udiiig 18(0-50 ; and for 
the last three years it averaged dOT^ lacs. Tlio Iuh(. year of these 
throe it rose (o 5G0 hies, us follow.s : 


1852-53 

Import H. 

MxpOVtH. 

Total 

Moroliau<lis<i.. 

’IdU'i'E 

I 127-72 

1 ilU'H. 

328-50 

liiltdd 

■l5(!-22 

Hiillioii 

'1 08-78 

■1-15 

112-03 


23(1-50 

;!:i2-(l5 

5(10-15 


From the Table given in [)itg/> 15!), tlio following comparisoiiH may 
ho made botwoon the Jirsl- iO years ending IBUd-li*!, and the Itid 10 
years ending 1852-5:1. 

ExroK'i's. 

IdK'l-h 

Average annual increase in Merchandise, (or 151'^ to 2l:i 

lues) (Job 5 88 1 

Avcviig'o animal increase in I’rivato llnllien, (or 12,' to 
17, j, lues) Col. (I ' . . 4| 

Tnerease in ]<lx peris. . 02 ■( 


TMi’oins. 

Average annual increase In Merclumdise, (or 01 to 121:'/ 

lacs) Col, 2 :50'/ 

Average annual increase in (hurt’s Hills (or 0-17 to iKll) 

Ool, 3 3(1 


G(i:f 

Avoiago annual inoxeaso in Private Bullion (or 2!);/ to 66f ) . . 27 

Increase in Imports 93 

hm lato yews to Bongcd, Bombtiy and Bwmali, 
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This shows how the Bullion, flowed in, to adjust the difference be- 
tween the Exports and Imports ; including in the latter, the Honora- 
ble Court’s Bills to a large amount. 

But in the last three years, a yery great increase has taken place in 
the Import of Bullion, owing to the Exports of Merchandise being 
yet more in excess of the Imports than before. 

If we compare these three years with the fii’st 10 years, we find the 
case stands as follows : — 

Increase m the annual Reports of Merchandise, (i. e.) 
from 154 lacs to the ayerage of the last three years, 


Col. 5 123*43 

Increase of Treasure, from 12*77 to the ayerage of the 

last three years, Col. 6, * • , 0*41 

Total increase of Exports, , 123*84 


Against which we have to set the following : — 
Increase of Imports of Merchandise from 94*17 to the 


average of the last three years, Col. 2, , 34*94 

Increase in Court’s Bills from 0*17 to the average of the 

last three years, Col. 3 40*29 

Total increase of Imports 75*23 

Leaving a difference of. . .... 48*61 


still to be made good ; and it 'will be perceived accordingly, from 
Col. 4, that the average increased imports of Bullion, during the last 
three years have amounted to 47*15 lacs — (i. e. from 39*85 lacs to 
77 lacs.) 

Finally, if we take the last year of the table by itself, and compare 
it with the average of the first 10 years, we find the Mowing result. 

Exports. 

Lac3. 

Ann ual increase in Merchandise, (154§ to 328|), Col. 5.. 173J 

Annual decresie in Private Treasure, (12f to 17 j), Col, 6. 8|- 


1651 


Total increase in Exports 



i;o 

liMPoins. 

[lUToaso In l\Ini’rlnindiHt', (1) 1 [ In l!37‘,'), ('ol. ‘3, 

Incmise in 1 Foil' hlc CV)iuii’n 1 Jills, (O'l T to r/3‘dl ), (.'ol. d.. 5^3 [ 

Total increiiso In hu])(n'is. So ' 

Tlio Ixiliinco voinulniniv to lu' nuuU' Is 7i>i Incs, ninl it will lio 
poroeivcd uct‘ortlini‘‘ly IVoni (-ol. I, Unit tlio inrmisiHl iniporls of iJul- 
lion arc IVoin 2\) I to IDS' Inrs, or 71) laos. 

Iloncc it appears thai tlu' import of Mm’t'luindiso Inis no(, lu^on ulilo 
to keep ptioo %vith the export ol‘ tlu' sium* (Inrinj^' past years, wlicueo 
wo may Inter, Unit if the i‘Xports should he inneh ftirlliei* and rapidly 
inereuBcd, the imports imisi Ml short inn still g’roater ratio than 
lierotolbre. 

Had itnothocn for the llonorahle Ooiirfs Bills, — an import of Bul- 
lion and TreuRiirc to the extent of Idl hies ultogi'tlu'V, (drr3 laes wllliin 
llio last 10 years,) over and aho\e what has Ihh'D imported, must, have 
tukou place; and, eomin^' from Kn[‘*hnul, must ha\t‘ hecni Iirought to 
the 'Mint. 

iSliould any eireum^^ane^' eaiis<‘ a slop[)a<»'e of llu' llonorahh' ('/ourt’s 
Bills, an inereasi* in tlie import, of Bullion musi take pluee, to tho ex- 
tent of 00 to B) lues per annum, inaai il' no inen'iisi'd exei^ss of ex- 
ports over imports of Mt'relmndise slioiild Imppmi simulluneously ; hut 
if tho latter circumstaueo should Ix' also eulled inlo operation, a still 
larp^or oxteuaion of tho Bullion trade must tmsme 

There is some prohuhility of the e\<mt just referred to talunp: place, 
as tho Honorable Court have eutm’ed into contracts with various Rail- 
way Companies, which hihuu likely t.o diminish their demands upon 
the Indian Treasuri(‘s. In respect to the Madras Rresidmuy, tlio em* 
gn^'cment entered into guarantees tho completion of work estimatod 
at t crores of Ilupcos, within a period of 5 years ; und m tho propor- 
tion of that amount dlshursed within tho country, will probably bo 
about ono-half, it would appear that the drafts from tho Treasury will 
bo at the rate of 40 lacs per uuuum. Other contracts are also in 
Gontomplation, and as tho payments iluis made arc replaced by cash 
paid in London, and thus have precisely the financial (not commor- 
oial) fejBteot of Bills, it is most probable that tho Honorable Court will 
greatly diminish, if not altogether put a stop to further issues of tho 

B.^Tho effect of an European war cannot yet bo ascoriainocb 
Tho al7tfWM^k» did not contemplate such a contingency, 
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Shipphuj ami Tonnage, Fori 8f. Gtwgc, 1853. 


Coloiu^s. 


Departed. j 

i 

English 

Ye^.sels 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. [ 

Tonnage. 

803 

2,41,114 

1,214 i 

3,12,831 

French 

178 

35,172 

217 i 

38,631 

American 

5 

2,290 

6 

2,039 

Arabian 

226 

26,602 

273 

31,405 

Belgian 

3 

1,380 

3 

1,380 

Bombay . 

154 

7,632 

240 

12,208 

Portuguese 

173 

3,076 

162 

2,711 

Native 

4,245 

1,73,010 

5,070 

2,19,743 


5,787 

4,90,276 

CO 

6,20,948 


Madras or Fort St. George, 

In 1611 the Company sent out a vessel called the Glohe^^ under 
Captain Hippon, to endeavour to open a trade on the Coromandel 
Coast. Surat was then their only Factory. Captain Hippon touched 
at Piilicat, but the Dutch Governor Van Wersicke refused to let him 
trade there, and he went on to Masulipatam, where a Factory was 
established. 

In 1025, two years after the massacre of the English by the Dutch, 
at Ambogna, their Agents at Bantam, in Java, suggested to the autho- 
rities in Europe, the expediency of directing their attention to the 
trade on the Coromandel Coast, and at the close of the season, des- 
patched a vessel from Batavia to a place on the coast 40 jaailei^ 
of Pulicat, where a small trading establishment was set up with the 
assistance of Armoogum Moodeliar, the chief man of that neighbotzr- 
hood, and after whom the English gave the place a name (Armegon).* 
To this place in 1628 the Masulipatam Factory was transferred in 
consequence of some trouble there with the native powers. Whether 
it was owing to the ill-will of the Vencatagherry Zemindar, or the 
place not being convenient for the inland trade in Piece Goods, the 
Factory did not exist long. Mr. Francis Day, who was then the 
chief of the Factory proposed a move to %e south of the Dutch Bet- 


* Sec ‘‘Dooigarazopatnam,’’ page 




tlcmoni. of Pulicai, and in A. P. Kid!) an aniicablo avraiifionicnl, was 
made -ffiai Ibo local Naik or Cliieftain, Damerla Veiicaiadry Naidoo, 
by wliicb tbo Englitib were to bo allowed a Hettloinent. at. a small Coo- 
pum or flailing- village wbieb is now JMadraa. 1(. was uoccsaai-y how- 
ever to have a feriinil grant, from tbo roeogiii/od Hovi'voign, who wa,s 
then iStreo Knnga linyor, a doaeoudant of the ancient Vyeyaniiggur 
Kiiig.s. After their defeat by the hlahomedan Kinga of Keejapoor 
and Ooleonduh, at the bat tie of 'IVllieot.ta (A. 1 ). I dti I), t.lie broken rem- 
nant of royalty fell back on their more aouthern poissesHionH ; llrat to 
l^ouuuconda on the bordevH of Oiiddapuh and nellaiy, and then A. ]). 
15!) 1 to ChandraglK'rry. hh-om this place the Kayol i,sHi.ied hla Hitn- 
nnd on the 1st March UidO, granting permission for the English to 
build a Fort. It was one of tbo last royal acts of Ids raci', for in 
1(J4G, the Kootub-Hhaheo Kings of the Deccan drove him out of the 
country, and ho became a refugee in Mysore. 

Tt was directed in the Sunmid tbat tlm si-tllement. slimild bo called 
after the llaycl viz. Stn-oe-llunga-rutnum, or tbo Town of Stvoo 
Ilunga ; but the Loeul Naik wished it called Chi'iinajia alter his la- 
ther, and this was done. To lids day if. is not. known t.o the Natives 
hy any other mnno than Chemuijiu-Putiuim, or ('hennaputmim. Why 
it cumc to bo called Madras, no one can tell. 

Without waiting for instruelions from the Court, of Directors, Mr. 
Day proceeded with great alacrity to the coiisl rue.ltou of a fortress, 
which in India is soon summuded hy u town. The latter he allewc'd 
to retain its Indian appellation, hut the former he named Fovl 
Oeovge, The territory grunted extended live miles along shore and 
one inland. 

In l()‘i 1, the momy expended on the fortllicat.ions amounted to 
and it was computed that £2,000 more would bo requisite, 
and a garrison of one hundred soldiers, to render the station improg- 
nuhlo to tho Native Powers. The garrison appears al'lorwards to havo 
boon much diminished, us in 1052 there wore only tweut j'-six soldiers 
in the fortress. 

In 1653, the Agent and Council of Madras wore raised to the rank 
of a Presidency. In 1054, tho Court of Directors ordered tho Pre- 
sident and Council of Fort St. George, to reduce thoir civil ostablish- 
factors and a juard of ten soldiers. In 1608, tho Com- 
psasf%Sgtfienients in Bengal, were placed in subordination to Fort 
St. Sir Idward Winter vas jqspointed- Prosidont 



at Madras ; but in 1665, was suspended, and Mr. George Foxcroft 
appointed to succeed Mm. On tlie arrival of tFe latter, Sir Edward 
Winter seized and imprisoned him, and kept possession of Fort St. 
George until the 22nd August 1668, when lie delivered it up to tke 
Commissioners from England, on condition of receiving a ML pardon 
for all offences. Mr. Foxcroft then assumed the Government, wMch 
ho filled until 1671, when ho embarked for Europe, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir William Langhorne. TMs year the Sovereign of the 
Carnatic made over to the Company his moiety of the Customs at 
Madras, for a fixed rent of 1,200 Pagodas, or 4,200 Pts. per annum. 
In 1676, the pay of an European soldier at Madras was twenty-one 
shillings per month, in full, for provisions and necessaries of every 
kind. In Feb. 1678, Streynsham Master, Esq., was made Governor. 

Gradually other factories were established to the north eastward, 
and the whole of them continued under the authority of the Madras 
Government imtil 1681, when Bengal was separated from Madras. 

In 1681, Mr. William Gifford was appointed Governor of Fort St. 
Goorge. In the same year he was appointed to Bengal, and Mr, 
Yule appointed President of Fort St. George. 

In 1682, the Court of Directors of the East India Company order- 
ed the institution of a Bank at Madras, and at this time we find the 
servants of the Government constituting themselves a little oligarchy, 
regarding with jealousy and disdain all other traders, whom they de- 
signated interlopers,’ and carrying their cliquism to such length 
that they accepted with gratitude an injunction from the Court that 
they shoidd not intermarry with the families of interlopers ! on the 
12th December 1087, the population of the city of Madras, Fort St. 
George, and the villages witMn the Company’s boundaries,^ wus re- 
ported in the Public Letter to the Court of Directors, to M 
persons. In 1087 Pondicherry was established by the French, and in 
1689 Fort St. David- was built by the English. In 1691, ]\l^. Yule 
was dismissed, and Mr. Higginson appointed his successor. 

In 1698, Mr. Thomas Pitt was appointed Governor and in that 
year the revenue was 40,000 Pagodas, or 140,000 Rupees. But by 
this time questions of law began to arise among the Company, their 
servants, and tho people with whom they_had transactions. An At- 
torney General was therefore sent to Madras for the better regulation 
of tho Company’s interests. Still what between the Commissary 
Generals, and Supervisors, who were sent out to control the Go- 




\omor, hikI (lio OdH-or^ of tlio Now London (Lin])any," mIio, 
m lOdS, Imd oblainod a OlinTtcr fVoiu William and Mary, dis])uk\s 
ran ao liig’li tliat ilio trade l)og‘au rapidly to d(M‘liiu\ In n}{)8 f\>rt 
Williani wan Lnllt In 1701, ]\Ir. Troy idea 1 Piii ('.xprimal lu\s Ihiry 
that tlio Nutivoa would bribe Urn Arab llo('i, to aKsiHl* ihetn in block- 
ading' tlio garrison oi' Madras. In 170‘3, ]\ladraH was besi{'g(Hl by 
IJaoiid Kliun, oiu^ of Aiiriing>5(b('’rt gmicrals, who said be had ordi'rs 
to demolish il< idiogetber. Up lo 1708, gunpowdt'r fornusl one of the 
articles supplictl from Ungland; but about this ])erio{l tin* niatiufae- 
turc of it was so much improv('d at. Madras, as to pn'cliidt' th<^ neces- 
sity of sending any more. In 1707 (Calcutta beeana' a. Uresideney^ 
indopendont of Madras. In 1708 the (Governor, JMr, Uresident Jdtt, 
was much alarmed by a dispute among th(‘ JNativt's abotii prcctHh'uco ; 
ono party described as the fv/.v/c, and the otlua* as //n‘ /c/L 

hand vante^ each threatening to leav(' the place, and retire to Hi. 
Thonub if the supcTiority Avero not granhxld 

The two Kasi. India Com punies were nnih'd ia 1708. At this jH'Hod 
there were only 800 Uiirop(‘an wltlers at Madras, of wluan vt)0 were 
military. 

Tu 172<b Le()rg<' L, by U‘llerH pati'nt, ('stahlislied a llecordor’s 
Court at Madras (us wdl ns Uomhay and (7ilcut4a) for the udmuuHlra- 
iiou of Civil and Criminal J iistictc The Courts eonsisted of i\, Mayor 
and nino Aldormeu, of wliotn sovon weni natural horn subjects. The 
Mayors were elected by the Aldermen, timl ludd power for t>n(‘ year, 
Appeals wore allowed to the Uovernor in (Muiun‘h 

From the junction of the rival Mast India (Jompunit'S, in 1708, 
wo have no authentic annuls of l\IudniB until 1710, wIumi it was be- 
sieged by the Linnch froan the Mauritius, under AL l)e. ha Hourdouiuiis. 

llio folhnviug' account/ oi the state of Aladrus, ami the slogo xs taken 
from “ Crmo's History of the Oariuiticd* 

Tim town cousishaLd thine divisions ; that to the south extended 
about 100 yards in hmgth from north to south, and about UK) yarcls 
in breadth ; no\w hut the Mnglisli or other Kuropouns under their 
protection, resided in this division, which contained about bO good 
houBGS, an Lnglish and a Tioman Catholic Church, together with tlio 
residence of the Factory, and other buildinge belonging to the Oom- 
pa^j it was surrounded with a slender wall, defended with four bus- 


.V of HfttivoB all boloag to ono of thoso “haudH,” uiut 

kept under lay tbo «3tweiw ef authorUy , 



tions and as many batteries, but these were very slight and defective 
in their construction, nor had they any outworks to defend them ; 
this quarter has long been known in Europe by the name of Fort St. 
George, and was in India called for distinction, the ^^hite Town. On 
the north of this, and contiguous, was another division, much ’larger 
and worse fortified, in which were many very good habitations be- 
longing to the Armenian and to the richest of the Indian merchants, 
who resided in the Company's Territory ; this quarter was called the 
Black Town. Beyond this division, and to the north of it, was a su- 
burb, where the Indian Natives of all ranks had their habitation pro- 
miscuously. Besides these three divisions, which composed the town 
of Madras, there were two large and populous villages'^ about a mile 
to the southward of it, within the Company’s Territory, and these 
wore Id^ewiso inhabited by Indian Natives- 

There were 2,60,000 inhabitants in the Company’s Territory, of 
whom the greatest part were Natives of India, of various castes and 
religions ; amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian 
Christians who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descend- 
ed from that nation. The English in the Colony did not exceed the 
nunotber of 300 men ; and 200 of these were the Soldiers of the gar- 
rison ; but none of them excepting two or three of their Ofideers, had 
ever seen any other service than that of the parade ; the rest of the 
English inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, 
were still more unfit for military services. 

On the 8th September 1746 the French had finished a battery of five 
mortars to the south, and bombarded the town without intermission 
until the next morning, when two English deputies went to their 
camp, to treat with M. De La Bourdonnais, who insu^^ that the 
town should bo delivered up to him on his own terms : and threalm- 
ed in case of refusal, to make a general assault. A»*soon as the de- 
puties returned, the bombardment recommenced, and continued imtil 
the evening, when it was suspended for two hours, during the confer- 
ence of another deputy sent from the town ; after which it continu- 
ed during the rest of the night. 

The next morning, the 10th September, the deputies returned to 
the French camp, and, after some altercations, consentour-t/v^ uhe arti- 
cles of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first con- 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender themselves 


^ Ormo piobaWy rcfeis to Tuplicauc aad Eguioxe. 
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prlnonors of war ; that tlxc town bIioiiIcI be Iniiincdiai.(% dtllvorod up ; 
but iliiif it BlH)uld be afionm’dH raiiHotued. TVL Do lja Ibumlomiais 
o'uvo his piHnniBo ibai bo would sotilo iUo muBom uu eawy and mode- 

rido it'nuM. 

The onpiiubdiou warn hI|j^uc( 1 in ibo afiortuxau wlu'ti T\I. Do La 
Hoiiniounais, aiilio lu'ad of a lar^'o body of ti'oopH, uamdiotl i.o tbo 
wIk'oo bo riHuav'od the bu\ys IVoin the Uow'ruor. ^riiovo wan not 
a man Idlbal in (bo Ib’onob camp during ; four ov 11 Vi^ Mng« 

bblinion woi’(' killed in (bo town by the cxploHioii i>r tlu^ bombH, wlucb 
liktuviHo, (I(\Mt.voyod two or tbroo bouHOH* 

Allilio inorcbaiidiHo, and a part of tlie luiliiary Hloroa, belonging 
1o Iho Kant India CoUTipun^^, iogolbor wiib all llu' naval ntort'H found 
in ilio town, bad boon laden on board of (lu^ Ibnmob ntilpH ; IboHo ar- 
licloR, according to tbo computation nuido by tlu^ breitib, amounted 
to ,CL‘>0/)00 Blerling, and the gold and mlvcr of wbmli ibt'y loolqmH- 
wssion, to tbo value of .£‘;U,0()0 Hiorling ; ihv balf of i ho arlillcry and 
military storoH was eHtiniattd at ,£‘i4,(ldd Hiorling : all the otlnw ollbots 
and nuM‘cbandiHcMV(Te ridiinpiislu'd to (be luoprudors of tbem. It 
wns agnaxl ibat tlio Ibniub should evaciuite tlu‘ town before ibo end 
of the ensuing January, af(er wliloh i!m Ibigllsb were to remain in 
posBOBBion of it, witbout being aiiaeked by tluan again during tbo 
war. Upon tbeso eondiilons ibo (lovornor and Oouncil of Madras 
agreed to pay Ibe sum of 1,1 00,000 Ibigodas, or X'll0,000 sterling. 

M. Uuplcixon tbo departure of M, DeTai Uourdonnais, bud a])pointed 
one Paiaidis, a Swiss, to bo (Jovernor of Madras, but in a short timo, 
tbo Iboncb inbabitants of Pondicberry, instrueJed by M, Dupbax’s 
emissaries, assembled and drew up a. rc'presentution, addressed to M* 
Dupleix and tbo Council, in wbich they set forth Ibo neceRsity, as 
tluy prtdendod, of annulling tbo treaty of ranHom. M. Duploix, and 
the Ooxmcul of Pon(U<berry, affectbig to reBpe(‘.i tbo gent^ral voice of 
Ibo nduibitants, wbleb they bad suborned, iuHtrueletl Paradis to exo- 
cuto tluH resolution. On tbo JOib of October, tbo inbabiianls of Ma- 
dras wore called togetber ; tbo I\*oncb garrison was drawn np under 
arms, and a manifcBto addrossod to tbo I^ngHsb, was publicly road. 
Ibis paper J£intain.ed tbo following declaration and injunctions. 

Tb© treaty of ransom mado witb M. Do Xju Bourdonimis, was do- 
oli^od null. Tbo English were enjoined to deliver up tbo keys of all 
witbout exception : all merchandise, plate, provisions, 
warfflfe fteresi mA boms, were declared the properly of the I'rcxicb 
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Oompany ; but tie Engllsli were permitted to dispose of tbeir moye- 
ableSj clotlies, and tbe jewels of the women : they w'ere req^uired to 
give their parole, not to act against the Erench nation until they 
should be exchanged ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey this injunction, should be arrested and sent to Pondicherry. All 
excepting such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French king, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds of Ma- 
di’as, or in any of the country houses belonging to the English with- 
out those bounds. 

Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniquity of that 
breach of public faith which produced them. 

The French put their manifesto into execution with the utmost ri- 
goui', and took possession of the effects of the English with an avari- 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
able booties : the fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were 
ruined. The Governor and several of the principal inhabitants were 
conducted by an escort of 400 men to Pondicherry : here M, Du- 
pleix, under pretence of doing them honour, caused them to enter the 
town in an ostentatious procession, which exposed them to the view 
of 50,000 spectators, like prisoners led in triumph. Others of the in- 
habitants, with several of the military Officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, alleging very justly, that the breach of the treaty of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to M. De La 
Boxmdonnais : and these made their escape out of the town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various roads, went to the 
English Settlement of Fort St. David, which then became the seat of 
the Presidency, and so continued till 1752/' 

The Peace of Axx La ChapcUe took place in 1748, and the arrange- 
ments conscqTicnt on it reached India at the end of 1749, when Ma- 
dras was restored to the English. The French, during the four years 
they occupied it, had considerably improved the Fort, by enlarging 
and strengthening the bastions and batteries. They had also demo- 
lished that part of Black Town immediately adjoining the N. wall of 
the Fort, and formed an excellent glacis. Another glacis had also 
been cleared to the south. The defences however were considered far 
less strong than those at Fort St. David. As far hack as 1743, Mr, 
Smith, tho Engineer, had proposed an extension of the works to the 
wost, but it was not tiU 1756, when another war with the French was 



cxpeclo<], that his phuis mu’O cdwiod out ; they had now hodi approv- 
ed of hy ]Mr. Ilobhm. About 4,(>00 eoolios were set to work, and 
the fui'lilu'atious wore eonsidcrubly slrongilu'nod by tlio liuio Lally 
advanced on Madras. 

The Hccond siege of Madras was conduetod by Lully, and eonimonc- 
cd in Deoenibor J 758. OuthoOth Deceinbor Colonel Luwri'iuso who 
comnuiuded tho I'lnglisli withdrew all his outposts to “ Choultry 
Plain,” and on the 12th into tho h'ort. Tlio following description of 
“ Choultry Plain,” is from Onne, Yol. 111. p. 885. Tho foot uotoa 
will show tho lo'caltiea as they exist in 1851. 

“ The ground so called, commonocth about. 2,00(1 yards sonth-west 
of tho white t.own of Madras, or Fort Ht. Oeorg(>, frcmi which it is 
sepuratod by two rivers. Tho one, eallod tho rivt'V of Triplioune,* 
winding from tho wost, gains tho sea about, a thousand yards to tho 
south of tho glacis. The othorf coming fi-om the north-west, pnssoth 
near the western side of the lUack Town, the extveaiit.y of which is 
high ground, which the river twrals, and continues to tho (aist, until 
within lot) yards of the sen, wlawo it. washotli the lUd of tho glacis 
and then turning to tho smith oontinueth parallel wil.h tho boach, 
until it joins th(» mouth and bar of tho river of Tviplicuuo. hVom 
tho turning of tho rivor ut tho high ground, u canal, $ striking to tho 
south, communicates with, the rivor of Triplieuiu'. Tho low ground 
included by tho channels of tho two rivers and tho ctintJ, is oullod tho 
islund,§ whioh is about 3,000 yards in cirounifcronce. 1 ,200 yards 
from tho strand of tho soa is a long bridgoU loading from tho island 
o\'or tho Triplicano river, to a roadf which continues south to tho 
town of St. Thomd. Another bridge* * over tho canal, leads to tho 
west, and amongst others to a village called Egmoro, from which this 
bridge takes it name. Coming from tho south or wost, those two 
bridges afford tho only oonvoniont access to tho Fort or white town, 
oscopting another [access] along the strand of tho sou, when tho 
barf f of tho Triplicano river is choked with sand. All tho ground 

* t)mo roftirB tc the Oooum lu'ar thu Oovomwont 
t Ormo rofbfli to that branch of tho Btroam that fiowti undor tho Wullujidi hridgo. 

I At tliO baeh of tho Hoapital. It i» crowod by a bridge nucir Bt, Mary*# Burial Ground. 

§ It U CfilUsd tho liinnd*' to thU day. 

11 ‘V^ore the OoTeafsaaent Homio bridge now i«. 

Ome rofw:B to tho rood throuph TMnJioon© ; whore it hranchcsi from tho Mount Eoad 
llutmah, which wat about me K, B. bonudary of Choultry Plain, 

* ♦ TWbridjje iheulioned in tho Sd foot note, 

YilU> 




between tlie St. Tkome road* and tke sea, is filled witli villages and 
enclosures ; and so is that on the left, for haK a mile towards the 
Choultry Plain, from which a road and several smaller passages lead 
through them to the St. Thome road. The Choultry Plain extends 
two miles to the west of the enclosures which bound the St. Thome 
road, and terminates on the other side at a large body of water called 
the Meliapore tank,! behind which runs with deep windings, the Tri- 
plicane river. J The road fromtho Mount passes two miles and a half 
under the mound [or bund] of the tank,§ and at its issue into the 
Choultry Plain, was a kind of defile, formed by the mound on one 
hand, and buildings with thick enclosures on the other.'’^ 

The troops in the Fort were 1,758 men of the European force, (in- 
cluding Officers, 64 Topasses’^ or Portuguese gunners, and 89 “ Caf- 
fres,”) and 2,220 Sepoys. The non-military inhabitants were 150, 
and they were appropriated without distinction, to serve out stores 
and provisions for the garrison. The Native boatman had been re- 
tained by special encouragement, and their huts and boats were con- 
sidered safe under the sea-wall. The Nawab (Mahomed Ali, alias 
Wallajah) also took refuge in the Fort ; (but on the 20th of February, 
he found his way by sea to Negapatam.) On the 15th Beisember 
1758, the day after the French troops occupied the suburbs of the 
Fort and Black Town, a daring midnight sally was made by Colonek 
Draper (well Imown by his controversy with Junius) and 500 picked 
men. He advanced on the quarters of the regiment of Lorraine 
which were near the present site of Putcheapah’s Hall, and threw 
them into confusion, but failed to effect his object through the care- 
lessness and timidity of his Drummers, who created an alarm when 
they ought to have been silent, and who were not to be found, 
when it was necessary to beat a retreat. The regiment of Lally was 
quartered near the beach, (about where the office of Parry and Oo. is 
now,) and came to the rescue, on which Draper fought his way back 
into the Fort. Several of his officers w^e killed, among whom was 
Major Polior, who had surrendered Fort St. David, and who sought 
death on tliis occasion. Out of the 600 men, 103 were left prisoners, 50 


* That is the road to St Thomd through Triplicano 

t Thai is tho “ Long Tank." So that Choultry Plain extended from about Govern-^ 
ment IIotiHo to just hoyond the Cathedral. The “Plain” was probably to the west of the 
Mount Hoad, i, o. the space now occupied by tho Dmaions of Nungumhaucum and 
Lgiuoro, 

J Ha alludos to the Cooum beyond the Female Asylum. 

5 Prom Moonnpilloy’s Choultry to aicor the Cathedrah 
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wore killed, and 50 came in womidod. In iliis sully Count D’Ealuign* 
was taken prisoner by llio French. 

Lally then engaged in his mego operations, and on t.ho 2d of ,Ta. 
nnary, 175!), the Ijorraiuo buttovy of 12 guns oponod 500 yards north- 
west of the N. W. angle of t.l»o i^’ort — and soon utter, Tjully’s batilery, 
(10 guns, being 2 (’a and 18’s) which was between the present Light, 
House and the sou, or a, little nior<i north. It was ehitdiy tVeni this 
point that the approuches wer<' made. Tliere nus also a. batilery of 4 
guns Rubsoepienlly raised 000 yards N. \V. of lh(^ l''oi't,, on what was 
then tho burying ground, (close to the Ohelisk or Moniinienl., whore 
three youths wore killed by lightning in 180:!.) 'I’liero was also dur- 
ing tho aiogo, a battery of 4 guns, a lit lie to t■]u^ east oC wlicro the 
Gonoral llospital now stands. It onllladed l.he north face of the h'oTt. 
Tho French also occupied tho important posit ion of Kt. TlioimS but 
they did not attempt much against the south or H. VV. of tho Fort, ; 
two 18 pounders only being brought to bear upon it, from the bar 
near what is now the Marino Villa. 

On the l‘3lih January a soctoud sully was made by 200 I'hiropeuns, 
and 400 fc>epoys, under hlajor Urei'et(ni, iigainsl. a bi'easlAVork to tho 
southward, which was auiioying the Natives and cattle sheltt'ivd 
uirdor tho son- wall. Two guns were captured on tins oeeusion. l!y 
tho22dof January, tho 4th r.ig-zag from Jailly’s battery Imd been 
worked up close up to tho north-east wall of the h'orl, but, further pro- 
gress was strongly and sucoossfully disputed. Ihus tin' siege eonti- 
nuod, slackened at iutorvuls on tho heslegers’ side for want of nmimi- 
nilion. A few men on both aides wore killed almost every day, and 
guns dismiutlcd. On tho 8th Fohruary, the b'reiich Engitu'evs report- 
ed a practicallo broach on tho saliont angle of the domi bastion at tho 
K E, of tlu) Fort ; but tho point was so well defended, no attack was 
attempted. About this time information was received, that Admiral 
Pooook’s floot was coming to tho rescue from Bombay, and every effort 
was made by tho French. On tho Kith, six ships of the fleet made 
thoir appoaraiico, and on tho 17tli of February 1750, IJio French 
wore in full retreat, leaving behind thorn 52 pieces of cannon, and a 
quantity of military stores. Forty-four sick Europeans woro also 
left in their hospital. 


Jt, 




ft Iftrgs iquudroa oa tlwj OvMt «f 
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Tlie Fort fired during tlie siege 26,554 rounds from their cannon, 
7,502 shells from their mortars, and threw 1,990 hand-grenades ; the 
musketry expended 200,000 cartridges. In these seryices were used 
1,768 barrels of gunpowder, thirty pieces of cannon, and five mor- 
tars had been dismounted on the works. There remained in the Fort, 
artillery sufficient for another siege, with 30,767 cannon balls, but 
only 481 shells, and 668 barrels of gunpowder, as many of the 
enemy^'s cannon balls were gathered in their works, or about the de- 
fences of the Fort, or found in wells and tanks in the Black Town, as 
the garrison had expended. The enemy consumed all the shells in 
the stores of Pondicherry, and threw of all sorts 8,000, of which by 
far the greatest number were directed against the buildings, all of 
which lay together : and scarce a house remained that was not open- 
ed to the heavens. 

Of the European officers, one Major, two Captains, six Lieutenants, 
and four Ensigns, were killed ; one Captain and one Lieutenant died 
of sickness ; 14 other officers were wounded, of whom some danger- 
ously ; and four were taken prisoners : in all 33. Of the Europeans 
198 were killed, 62 died in the hospital, 20 deserted, 122 were taken 
prisoners, and 167 were wounded ; in all 559 ; hut many of the 
wounded recovered. Of the Lascars, who were natives assisting in 
the artillery, 9 were killed, and 15 wounded. Of the Sepoys, includ- 
ing officers, 105 were IdUed, 217 wounded, and 440 deserted. The 
loss in Europeans was more than reinstated by the troops brought in 
the ships. 

The Governor, Mr. Pigot, as soon as the enemy disappeared, relin- 
quished the special authority which had been vested in himself, to 
the usual administration of the Council, of which he was President ; 
and received their thanks for the good effects of his resolutioxL and ^ 
activity during the siege : he had visited the works every day, en- 
couraging the garrison by his presence, and rewarding those exposed 
to severer services with money. Provisions of all kinds in abundance, 
and of the best condition, had been laid up, and as well as all the 
military stores, were distributed from the different magazines, under 
the dhection of the Members of the Council, assisted by the inferior 
servants of the Company, whose habits of business estabhshed and 
continually pressed these details free of all let and confusion. 

The loss of men sustained by the French army is not known. 
There wore 2,700 firelocks when they advanced on Madras, and M. 
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Lally ill an iiitorcciitod loiter during ilio siege, iiicnliouN lus liaviiig 
2 000 Europeans. The sepoys with lilm wore no(. inoi’o tluiu 1,000. 

Tlio iitiuinpl.s made by the Hiiglisli Loiva'H in llu' intovior, to assist 
Madras during tlio siogo, wore I'eoblo. In fact, almost, all our troops 
wero in the I'brt. Ouptuiii rroston, bowevor, with our Mabomodan 
partisan, Mulunncd Tsaoof, imido an nttaok on the Freneh (puirturs at 
St. Tliorac in January. Owing to t.lic cowai-dico of (he division under 
Mahomed Issoof, though ho personally was (ho host Native oflicor in 
war— failed, and Preston fell htiek on Arcot t.o raise fresh levies. 
Major Oulliand also cuinoup in February, with a dolaehineut from the 
south, accompanied by several of the Nuwrdi’s troops ; and on the 7th 
a sharp ongagomont took place at the Mount., tho h’roiich having un- 
successfully attnokod Oalliuud’s position, Oalliund however was 
obliged to fall back on Oliingloput,, and was not able t,o render any 
olfuotual assistance, till tho Frouoh forces wore on thoir retavat. 

Tho disputes with tho bTeuoli, who ospouHcd tho interests of cor- 
taln Native powers, eausod tho English, in like manner, to idontiiy 
themHelve.s witli tho political interests of rival prinees. Success gave 
them now privileges, and at length in ITtcl, they insisted upon receiv- 
ing from tlu) Nawiib the revenues of some dist ricts in the (Jurnatic, in 
order to ozuiblo thoTu to koop up the armies whioli had become neces- 
sary. From this date tho political, luilitary and llscal authority of 
tho Government of Fort Ht. George rapidly augmontod. In 1773-4, 
thoir revenues and subsidies aznounted to .i;H87,302 — and tho Coast 
(or Madras) army was 20,000 strong, of whom were Jiuropeau 

Infantry, 581 Artillery, and. tho remainder (cxcoptiug 08 Cavalry) 
sepoys. 


In 1801, tho llcoordor’s Court of ISIadras was cou verted into a fc!u- 
pronio Court of Judicuturt'. 

From Calcutta to Mudn« is 1,044 miles ; the common post takes 
olovon days, but it has boon done by express in iiiiio. Tho travelling 
distance from Madras to IJoiubiiy is B2t) milos. 

Tho aspect of Madras, which is a place of groat ro- 
Gensral Anpoct. position as the port of arrival for all 

those persons who are nominated to tho Civil and Military sorvieo ot 
the Government, and to its commeroiBl importance, is in every rospoct 
uninviting. The land is low, and no range of mountains hUs 
gi:o«Bid and rehevee the laadsoape. A heavy swell rolls 
ontQ-tfe#»l^f^.jiLi «fl tendering % nayigationof the boats 
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tirougli the surf a matter of some hazard at times, lends to the scene 
the only excitement of which it is susceptible. 

There are no hills nearer to Madras than those of St. Thomas’ Mount 
and Palaveram to the south-west, respectiyely distant 8 and 10 miles ; 
and the Pulicat hills distant between 25 and 30 miles in a north- 
westerly direction. 

Tlie town of Madras generally called the Black 

Town. . . ^ 

Town, IS somewhat square in form, and extends along 

the beach, north and south, for nearly a mile. It is enclosed on the 
northern and the western sides by a strong wall, which, in by-gone 
days was mounted by seyeral pieces of cannon, and well flanked. The 
Bank, Supreme Court, Custom House, Marine Board, and Merchants’ 
offices, constitutes the fagade ujpon the beach. South of Black Town, 
and separated by an open space, called the Esplanade, is the Port. 
Purther to the south and south-west, at distances from 2 to 5 miles 
are scattered the Houses and Gardens of the European gentry. The 
population of Madras, including the suburban -villages is 750,000 
souls. The Port, (the whole of which is surrounded by a strong wall 
and defended by batteries, bastions, &c.,) is reckoned the finest in 
India : it is almost a regular square, well fortified and containing all 
the principal public offices. Here also is the Council House, where 
the Members of the Government meet for the transaction of business ; 
— the Church — the Barracks for the troops of the Eoyal Army — ^the 
offices of the Board of Eevenue, Accountant General, Civil Auditor, 
Adjutaiat General, Quarter Master General, Mihtary Auditor Gene- 
ral, &c., — and other edifices. On the parade ground facing the 
Council Housg, is a stone canopy, containing a large marble statue of 
the Marquis Cornwallis, standing upon a pedestal of the same mate- 
rial, decorated with groups of figures in alto-relievo, representing the 
surrender of tho sons and suite of the once renowned Tippoo Sultaun. 

On tho Mount Eoad, between the Port and St. Thomas’ Mount, 
eight miles disi,aut, where the Artillery are quartered, are the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, and further on, a Cenotaph, erected to the memory 
of tho Marquis Cornwallis, -within an area enclosed by an iron railing 
cast from the cannon taken at the siege of Seringapatam in 1799, by 
the troops under his Lordship^s command. 

Tho only other public buildings of any moment are, the Govern - 
mont House, the Cathedral on the Mount Eoad, and the Vepery 
Church. There is also a beautiful and well situated equestrian statue, 
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by Cbantiroy, of Sir Thomas Munro, onco Qovornor of Madras. Tho 
Cliurchcs and Oliapols arc numerous, and represent every phase of 
Christian faith. 

Tho Black Town, or that part of Madras comprehended within tho 
walls lies very low. It is in some places actually below tho level 
of the sea, against tho inroads of which, it was found neui'ssury some 
jv'urs ago to prole'ct tho town by a strong stone bulwark. Throe 
broad streets intersect, tho town, running north and south, dividing 
it into four nearly equal parts. They posHoss an air of respoctiuhility, 
aro well built, and eonluin many terraced, iip])er ruomod dwellings. 
Among the buildings aro tlio principal J^luropoan eh(q)H, i’utclumppah’s 
Native Hehool, tho Commissariat Office, Jail, the Black Town Male 
ntid h’einalo Orphan Schools, Church Mission Cluipol, Black Town 
Church, Wosloyan Chapel, Free Church Mission Hense, &o. Tho 
minor slrcots, cliicfly occupied by the Natives, are numerous, irregu- 
lar, and of various dimensions, hlany of them nro extremely narrow 
and ill ventilated. Tho form of those houses rosotiibles that of most 
(if the Native dwidlings throughout India ; it. is a hollow B(pian', tho 
rooms ojiening into a court yard in tiio conlirc, which is onterod by one 
door from tlio Hl.roet. Tins clleclually Nocures tho privacy so much de- 
siderated by tho Natives, but at tho same (itno it prevents liropor ven- 
tilation, and is tho source of many discuses. T’ho st roets, with low 
exceptions, have drains on both sides which are deep and narrow, and 
besides there aro throe common sowers running from the oasti'rn part 
of tho town towards tho sea. Tho system of draiiuigo, however, is 
far from perfect, and tho full to tho sou very slight. 

Madras is amply supplied with water of a remarkably 
pure and good quality, irom wells varying in depth 
from 20 to 30 foot. Tlio water obtained from tho wells in a certain 
enclosure noar tho north, well known as tho “ Bo von Wells,” is espo- 
ciully valued for its purity, which is preserved for ii length of time at 
Boa. Tho wells aro 10 in number, though some aro choked up. Only 
2 are in uso, and those alone yiold 2(i4,000 gallons in 24 hours. l*ub- 
lic water works aro ereotod in this enclosure, and two rosorvoirs have 
been conetmoted, one in the Fort, tho other midway between tho 
Fort and the Town, which are daily filled from the wells by moans of 
tapes. The purity and wholesomenoss of this water soom to 
its being filtered through a bed of fine quartzoso sand, 
in, Iffittgth ffiesKwired from north to eoutb, but 
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only tliree or four hundred yards in breadth; its depth varying from 
one to fifteen feet ; in some places it is covered to a considerable 
depth with red clay and sand. It has been found, in digging wells 
in this stratum of sand, that if it be passed through, the water ob- 
tained below is of an inferior quality, and frequently brackish. Be- 
sides the wells, are numerous tanks, some of which are of great ex- 
tent, such as the Long or Mylapore tank, and Spur or Egmore tank. 
A few of them contain good water derived from springs, hut the 
greater part are filled by the rains during Jibe monsoon, and only an- 
swer for partial irrigation ; as the hot season approaches they dry up. 

The markets of Madras are weU. supplied with beef, mutton, veal, 
kid, &c. of a fair quality, and at moderate prices. Fowls, capons, 
ducks, turkeys, geese, &c. are also plentiful. There is an ample sup- 
ply of excellent fish of different kinds ; and vegetables of every va- 
riety such as potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, knolkole, beans, 
greens, sweet potatoes, yams, onions, salad, brinjals, cucumbers, and 
gourds. Eice and all the other grains of the country are of course 
abundant. Fruits are likewise plentiful. The mangoes, plantains, 
pine-apples, custard-apples, oranges, grapes, jack-fruit, and guavas, 
are of an excellent quality. 

Three respectable Family Hotels have lately been set up near the 
Mount Eoad, and there is a Club which is, from the completeness 
of its arrangement, and the economy of its charges, a great ac- 
commodation to the residents, and visitors of the town. 

Education has not made the same progress at Madras as at the 
other Presidencies. A few years ago the University was founded by 
Lord Elphinstone for the particular advantage of the Hindoos, but 
it has not been sufficiently made use of by the Natives. This is the 
more to he lamented and wondered at, because some of the greatest 
men India ever knew, have so often borne testimony ta the invaluable 
assistance Natives are capable when educated, of rendering to the 
State. 

One of the strongest proofs of the active and philanthropic charac- 
ter of the European and Indo Britidi population of Madras is to be 
traced in the numb^ of excellent establishments, some supported by 
Government, but nflso^t by private contribution for the relief and ad- 
vancement of race existing in the town. There is an In- 

firmary for the purpose of receiving and affordiug medical aid to the 
Native poor of the Presidency ; a General Hospital for the reception 
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of both Eiu'opcan and Native Bick ? a Medh'al ^(‘liool ; a Lnnaiio 
As^diim ; an Kyo Inflnnary; a Lyinp^ in H()M])hul; a Male and a 
Ponuile Orphan Anylmu (Military) ; MiHHioiiary, ProtoMiant (Jlmviiy, 
Preo, and Oraimuar SchonlB ; an luMtltid-Ion for the oducaliou of iho 
daugliier.s of Pnropeans and tlna'r doHoondani.s ; Ijiii'rary and IlorlienP 
tiiral and Native Pdiujution Soo!e<ie«; l\>lyi<vlnuV. Instilution; Maao- 
nicTjodg('H ; hVietid-in-Neod, and T<an]K'runec Socieiu's, &(n Thorn 
nro likowiso nuniorouH lleligioiiM Soeieti<'M, fonndod wiUi <he vitnvof 
iho light of iho QoHpel among the lieulhen, and gi\lng reli- 
gions as well an Hooulur insi ruction, to many lunidredH of hkHt Judlan 
and Native (diilclreu of both hoxoh. 

Thoro uvo Rovovul villages in and aliout 'Madi’as which 
comprehended in the town IIhiPI TIu'ho arc 
Boyapooram, Yepory, ClnniadroiHdtiih, ^Jh’ipUcums Uoyapettah, and 
St, Thome, 


lloyiipooYam* 

Edynpooraui is siiuniod oiilsido tho wiiIIh, on ilic nnrih sido of 
I’dack Town, nt llio dwimnN' (il'abmii a (pmrlavof u aiilc, imd oxtonds 
for ono iniki along tlu> boucli. Tiio inliultiliinlH iiro oliioliy fwlicrniou 
imd boatnion ; amounting to ubmil 8,000, liny (iv(( iiorsoim of low 
caste, and many of tlic'iu aro lloiium Cutliolio (HiriNtituiH. Thoy live 
in huts of an inferior description, liaviiig mud walls and eudjun (dried 
palmyra leaves) roofs. 

From tlic filtliy condition and poverty of tlio inhnliltants, diaoaso, 
wlicn it appears in an cpidonui; ibnn in Madras, invariably eausos 
great buvoe in this village. Tlio fumllies aro badly eloUied and fed ; 
tlio cliiUb'on are small and wdiealtby j it, is calculated that two-thirds 
of them die before attaining tlie ago of maturity. 


V«pwy. 

Vopory, including tho village of Pursowaukum, lies to tho west of 
Black Town, being separated from it by a spacious open esplanade 
about half a mile wide ; the principal streets are well built, provided 
Ijiradns, and kept clean, but the cross streets and lanes are close, 
I filthy. 

of the garrison is stationed in Yepery. 



Chintadrepettah. 

Chintadrepettali adjoins Vepery. It is separated from it only by 
a ditch called the river Cooum, a bend of which almost encloses Ohin- 
tadrepettah. The inhabitants are principahy Hindoos. The houses 
in Chintadrepettah are regularly built in streets, with drains on each 
side, and the village generally has a cleanly appearance, except in 
the outskirts. A public Dispensary is situated in the town, and the 
diseases show the nature of the various distempers generally prevail* 
ing throughout Madras. The populous villages of Poodoopettah and 
Egmore, lie nearly duo west of Chintadrepettah, the former being on 
the opposite bank of the river, and the latter at the distance of about 
half a mile west of Poodoopettah. 

Triplicane and Royapettah. 

Triplicane, a large village or ratlier to to, runs parallel with the sea 
about one mile south of the Fort, from which it is separated by the 
esplanade, the Cooum river, and the Government gardens. Here the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, generally resides, his residence, called the 
Chepauk palace, being situated at the north-east end of the town, 
close to the sea beach. Government House adjoins the palace, the 
ground being only separated by a road and wall. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Mahommedans, most of whom are fol- 
lowers, or dependants of the Nabob. The principal street or bazaar, 
is wide, having drains at either side ; hut the hack streets are con- 
fined, and many of them without drains, they are filthy and ofiensive, 
and it has consequently been observed that when epidemic diseases 
appear, the inhabitants of these localities suffer considerably more 
than those in other situations. 

South-westward of Triplicane, and adjoining to it, is situated the 
extensive and populous village of Royapettah, which is iniiaMied 
by a mixed population consisting of Mahommedans, Hindoos, and 
East Indians. 


IBt. Thom^. 

Saint Thom^ lies about three miles to the southward of the Fort 
close to the sea ; and is called by the Natives, Mylapore, or the city 
of peacocks.^^ The inhabitants consist of Hindoos, Mahommedans, 
and Roman Catholic Christians, these last being a very dark com- 
plexioned race/ b^feveea Portuguese and Natives. The parts laid out 
in streets are generally clean, and in good order ; there are several 
extensive coooanut and plantain gardens in the vicinity, and some 



lauippvopi'itii-od or M'-aslc ground, boi.li in and around llio village, 
wLich give ii. a straggling and unconnected a])pi'aranct' ; t.lio nit, nation 
of tlie village however, close on the sea beaiili, is conHidor(;d favor- 
nhlo for European conYalcHcont.3, and from its Haluhrity, it has for 
many years past been the resort ol' sick odicers from inland stations. 

The Qurdon houses of the principal European residents of Madras 
nro situated in soparnte enclosures (allied amponmh, surrounded each 
by a hedge, and extend from three t,o four miles inland. They uvo 
generally of two stories, constructed in u ideasing light. Hl.ylo of archi- 
t,eetuTC, terraced, with porticoes and verandahs supported by pillars. 
The lower 8t,ory is ofton raised several foot from l.ho ground ; tho doors 
and windows aro largo, and provided with Venetian blinds so ns to 
admit free ventiktion ; and tho apaiimouts aro lofty, spaeieus and 
airy. Tho compounds aro usually planted with trees and shrubs, 
and when viewed oven from a height, tho tops of many of tho houses 
only can bo soon; t.bcso plantations interru])t duo venlilution, but 
tbe evil is toh’iuted, in eonsich'vatiou of tlm jn'ott'ction they nilurd 
from clouds of dust, arising from tlio publii! roads and parched sandy 
soil, (luring u great pari, of tho ytsir. (.Iroups of Nativ't' lints aro sci'U 
iiiteuspersed lure and there, in the vicinity of the Oardi'ii liousos. 

Tho common sowers, druins and slrci'ts of llio sevi'ral divisions aro 
kept tolerably clean by tho AsHiissmcnt Department, with tho aid of 
tho Polico, and all oneroachinonts upon tho public stiwts, such as 
small huts, pandals, vornndalm, <Si:c. toloralod in ibi'inor years, have 
boon xoraoved, and aro now strictly prohibited. Tho roads are wide 
and kept in good order. They aro partly under tho charge of tho 
Assessment Department, and partly under tho Suporintondont of Oo- 
vornmont Hoads. 

Tho material is generally latorito, (a kind of tough forruginouB oon- 
glomorato,) though granite is laid down at sorao points. 

Madras has a regularly constituted Polico establishment, under tho 
regulations of which department tho town has in many respects 
much improved. Tho cstablishmont is exclusively composed oipeom, 
placed undor European suporintondence, and formed into 7 divisions ; 
two being placed in Black Town, and ono in each of tho principal 
•villages already described. 

,, , , The European force at Madras has for many years 

0’“-® regiment of Her Majesty’s Infantry, and 
two ^ of •whom are quartered in Eort St. 
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George^ wHcli is an irregular polygon, somewliat in the form of a 
semi-circle, running north and south, and presenting a clear front on 
the sea-face of five hundred yards. The sea flows to within a few 
yards of the ramparts, which are fenced by an artificial barrier of 
stone work from the influence of the surf and tide ; the foundation 
of the works on the sea-face contains a series of cisterns, which are 
filled with fresh water from the well formerly mentioned, as situated 
at the northern extremity of Black Town. 

The troops forming the Native part of the force, are usually three re- 
giments of Infantry, which are hutted, one at Yepery, a second at Pe- 
rambore, and the third, a veteran battalion, is located in Black Town. 

The Head Quarters of the Artillery are at the Mount,’^ 8 miles 
from the Port. 

The Governor’s Body Guard which consists of two troops of Ca- 
valry, occupy lines situated on the west part of the Island close to 
Government bridge adjoining the Camp Equipage Depot, and are se- 
parated from the village of Ohintadrepettah by the river Cooum. The 
men are allowed to live in any of the surrounding villages, no hutting 
ground being allotted for them. 

The following ^^Abstract” of several years observations, 
Climate. exhibit the fluctuation of the climate of Madras. 
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On tho 2lKt Octt)l)or KSK), thmi fi'U 17 iuchcsin 12 hours , and 
JIJ incln'H tho proviouH 12 hotii'H. Tho wholo country flooded. 

Tho. fall of rain m (i amiinuutus tlunng tho Monsoon 

is uhout iuolies in 12 hoiu’H. 

Tho htmigth of a mild son hm'v;o In ahoul i lb. on a «quavo foot. 
Fiv'sh fli'ti hrooy<' ^ lb. A galo of ^\ind huoh as tho Oup(* hard South 
Kustorw pr('HH about « ll)i}. on th<^ mj^uuro foot, withyufii'i of 20 lbs. 

Tho J'lugh’Hh Clmnmdm'voj’o Winlt'r galoH ubmit 10 lb«, tvith occa- 
sional heavy guntn of 2d Ih-s. 

During tho llurriouno at MudruH in Nov, IHld tho promro at 
one tijuo was culculutod to havo Ih'ou b" Iht. yn tho miuaro footl 


Tho is lughcal In January, (about ^iO‘l) and lowest m 

Juno, (about 2I)‘8,) Tho didbroiico Ik about 8 (out bn of an inch. 
Tho gToalo.st avonigo range (*1J0) ooourH in J\Iuroh, and tho 
least (*100) in .Ih'ooniber. Tho *1 daily banjinotrieul tides uro as 
follows: tlio principal nuuviNnim is at | past 9 a. m. ; iho excess 
above tlu^ int'au being ■{)(>() : tlui principal miahnum is about | to 4 v. M., 
being 'OliO below the na'iiu. J’heve are two luiinu’ iith's in tho night ; 
tho nuixiinuni at lU a. m., tho niiaiinuni at j. past d a. m. The 
moan height of tho burumotcr, (I I foot above the level of tho sou), 
is 29*900 iuclios. 


Tho maximum ivmjmdtor olmervtHi, in ihu Hhade, is 107*8, (but 
there is always eomo reflocted lunit,) and in the Him 120®; the 
minimum tomporaiim) is {>4*5. Tho llunanonitdor is at a maxi- 
mum at I past I in tho cooltu*, and 2 w m. in ilio hotter 
months : tho minimum is an hour before sunrise. Tho ernpora** 
iion is about 8 tenths of an inch in 21/f., in tho cooler months, 
and 4i tenths in tho hotter. Tlio mean iemperuturo of tho whole 
year, day aud lughl-, is 817 dogroos of l^^dirtmheit. 

Tho course of Iho wiutk is us follows : — ^Tn January, and 
till about the middlo of February, N. K, winds prevail; 
thonS. E, and southerly, till the middlo of May, wliou tho land winds 
sot in, and continuo at about W. S. W. till Soptombor, rtdiovod by soa 
breezes in tho evening, which die away about 10 v, m. Tn Bepiomber 
to the end of October, tho winds are light and variable from B. W. to 
calms^ About the last week of October tho IsT. E. monsoon 
hiBTy tarn mA lightning. The rainy season closes in 
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December, but tbe loind continues at N. E. till tbe end of January. 
Between the intervals of rain, tbe weather is beautifully fine and clear. 
Rain hardly ever falls in February or March. 

^ . Madras has been occasionally subjected to severe JSur^^ 

Hurricanes. . _ . o 

rkcmes, generally in the early part of May or the 

end of October. They seem to travel up from the E. S. E. and pro- 
gress rapidly in a W. 'N, W. direction till they touch the land, and 
then they assume a westerly or sometimes .W. S. W. course. Their 
centres generally come right on to the Port of Madras. A hurricane 
has seldom been known to extend south of Porto Novo, 120 miles 
from Madras,* or north of Nellore, 100 miles from Madras. Their dia- 
meters are about 150 miles, and they revolve in a direction contrary 
to the hands of a watch, as do all Cyclones north of the equator. 
When the hurricane’s centre comes right on to Madras, and there 
takes a west course, the wind is first at N. increasing in violence for 
a few hours, and then a lull, or awful cahn for haK an hour or so, 
when the hurricane recommences furiously from the exactly opposite 
quarter, south. This is in accordance with the theory of cyclones. 
Usually the gale commences about N. N. W. showing that the vortex 
of the cyclone bears about E. N. E. Yessels, therefore, warned by the 
barometer, the hollow breaking surf, the threatening sky, and the sig- 
nals of the watchful Master Attendant, should at once put to sea ; 
(having previously close reefed, and sent down top-hamper ) The 
course to steer, and fortunately it is one which the wind assists, is 
S. S. E. to S. E. In a few hours the vessel will probably have the 
wind moderate at west, and may — in fact it has been done — sail round 
the cyclone, the wind veering to south, and then to east. Yessels at 
first steering east to get away from the land, have run right into the 
vortex of the hurricane ! The only danger in a southerly course is 
from the storm wave setting the ship on shore. If the lead gives no- 
tice of this, the ship must he hauled up more to the eastward. 

If the gale commences N. N. W. at Madras, and ends at S. E., as 
has often happened, it shows that the centre has taken a W. S. W. 
course, and passed a little to the south of the town ; hut if it ends at S. 
W., it shows that the centre has taken a W. N. W. course, and the 
vortex passed to the north of Madras. 

It may be interesting to mention some of the earliest notices that 
w^e have of hurricanes on this coast. 


Out at sea, they ai'c met with as far south as Ceylon. 

A 1 
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Tlio llrsi oiU' Avlu'di wo have awy rt'fovd, was tliut of Qic Qi 
Ofiobta' iwonty-llivoo tliyn afica* ilu' Htin*oii(U'v of Mtulms to 
I\I. Do La UounloinuiiH, On tlic 2(1 (»f (Kdolua*, flu* w<'iit]icv was ro- 
aiarlvably mWtl diimig tlic wholti of ihv du) ; bat, idxMiti niidaiglit 
u most furious toinpt\si, arose wbi(‘h t'outinuod with f>’n‘at> violouco 
till noon of ilio following day. Wlion it iH'gan, ilu'ro \v('ro aix 
largo bVeucli Hliips in llio]\ru(lruH Itoads, and huuk' nnudha* (uioa, Tlio 
Dnr trONi'au^^ PfHV)u>, and fv/.s\ put io sea Jotatdvi^rfi : and in 
llicm iijnvards of taadve hundred men wt'vo lost. The Mvnmid 
and Affrh^i prizes, shuml the suine fate, the Avliil!t\ (the Flag-ship 
of M, Do La Bourdonnuis) and two other vewds of war Avoro die- 
niasttd ; and they had shipped so nutch water, tliat iho people on 
board expeeiod tlKun to go down (jvi'vy nuuute, notwithstanding they 
had thrown overboard the l()W('r tier of guns, Of twtndy other voe- 
hoIh Indonging to dilfeivnt nations, in tlu' Madras llouds, Avlien tho 
storm iK'gan, not one (^Heaped, Ix'ing (athew wi’<'ek<'d or lost at soa. 
Tbe ships whlcli w(‘r<' at anehor in the Koad of Fondiedierry, felt no- 
thing (jf this hurrieune. 

Anotlaa’ linrrieuiu' oeeurred off Luddalore on tlu^ LJth April 1749. 
(It is rart^ to met^t. willi hurrieam's befoin^ May.) Tlie l<jngHsh army 
Avero thou on their niureh tt» Tunjorc', to set Suhoj(‘e on ilu^ muenud, 
and depose Pretaub Hing. Adininil Itomaiweii had agretal to send Homo 
ships to escort the troops, cannon, and stores, itj the place at Avhioh 
they designed to dieombark them, wdiich Avaa ut Devit‘oUah, south of 
the Oolerocm river. A dreadful hurricuiu^ at W. N. W. came on on 
the night of the 12th of April, and eonliuued all tlie next day. Its 
greatest violence Avas ImtAvoou eight at night of the Idth, and at two 
the next morning, sliifting round irom the northward to the oast., till 
it eumo to the south, Avhero it ended. In this storm 3L M. Bhip the 
Pfwhroh* (one of those appointed for the above service) was diivon 
ashoro and Av^rcckod on the Coloroon shoal, a litllo off Porto Novo. 
Tho Cuptnin, all the Oniccrs, (excu'pi the Oaptuiu of l\larineH and 
Puraor who were ashore on leav(^), and diiO men, wore drowned, only 
12 men being eavod. In tho same storm the 74 gun ship Nmnur''^ 
(BoscaAven^s flag-ship) foundered in shoal water, not fur from Dovicot- 
tah. Tho 1st, 2d, and 4th Lioutonauts, — Master, — ^Gunnor, — ^two 
lieutenants of marines, — and 620 men wore drowned; only two 
apl|Mbipmen and 24 men were saved: tho Admiral, Captain, and 
OfiS-oers were on shore. Tho Lincoh and Winchehca 
E. I, 0* Sbipi wre Bkewiso Avreoked off Fort St. David; but tho 
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crews "were saved. Almost all the small vessels that were near Foi't 
St. David were lost. H. M. Ships Tartar and Teal Castle^ together 
with the Swallow sloop, being at sea, and more to the southward, 
did not feel the tempest in that violent degree with which it raged 
near the Coast ; hut they were aU dismasted. The rest of the fleet 
were fortunately at Trincomalee. The English camp was at that time 
some miles from Porto ]N"ovo, and was so devastated that the army 
were obliged to march to Porto Novo to refit. 

Orme mentions a hurricane on the 31st October 1752, as the 
most violent that had been remembered on the Coast.” 

The new year of 1761 was ushered in with a most violent hurricane 
at Pondicheriy. At this time the English were laying siege to that 
town, and the fleet were in the Eoads intercepting all succour by sea. 
When the storm began, Admiral Stevens had with him eight sail of 
the line, two frigates, a fire ship, and a ship with stores From 8 p. m. 
of the 31st December, till 10 p. m., there was a constant succession of 
very heavy squalls. About 10 p. m. Admiral Stevens, in the Norfolk^ 
(having for his Captain the gallant and unfortunate Kempenfelt,) was 
forced to cut his cable, and made the signal for the squadron to do 
the same. But the noise and violence of the gale was such, that no 
guns could be heard, or signals observed. The other Commanders accord- 
ingly obeyed previous orders, and continued at anchor, till at length 
their vessels parted, and then with the greatest diffi-culty they got 
their ships before the wind, with scarce any sail set. The gale con- 
tinued to increase until midnight, by which time the wind had veered 
from N. N, W. where it began, to the N. E., and in an instant it was 
succeeded by a calm, attempted by a thick haze. This was of short 
duration ; for in the space of a few ?n mutes, the storm burst from the 
S. S. E. and raged with redoubled fury. Had the squadron got un- 
der sail, and proceeded to sea early, they would have had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining sufficient sea- room, before the storm came from the 
S. E. The first gust of this fresh hurricane laid the Panther on her 
beam ends, when the sea breaking over her, Captain Affleck ordered 
the mizen-mast to be cut away ; this not relieving the ship, he order- 
ed the main-mast to he cut away likewise ; it broke below the upper 
deck with such force, that it tore it up, and the mast and rigging 
hanging over the side, continued to encumber the ship for a consider- 
able time, until a heavy sea cleared them. The ship then righted ; 
and, the reefed fore-sail having withstood the violence of the gale, 
by means of it, they got back into fourteen fathoms water, and there 



go llic .slioot anchor ; htii mi bringini^ np, ihcy cut away tho 
foro-nuiHf-, thi' Tull of which <uirrio<1 away tho boWNprit, whou the ship 
camo round, and lu Ihls Tuannor rodo ouit ilio Hiornn Tlio America 
Mvilwuf/^ and Falmouth, wore dimnaHtod, and after iniudi diatross came 
to an anchor near tlio Vuuthcr. Ihii it did tiot< faro ho well with the 
Ncimultr^ the Qucruhorounh frigate, and ih{\ 'Protertor firo Hhip, who 
flcuddlng boforo the S. 1^1. galo, tniHtook their HonndingH, and drove 
towards the ehoro wiihoiit. ondoavouring <o (unno to an anchor. The 
roaring of the wind proventod tlumi from hearing the noiso of tho 
surf, till it was too Into. All throu came iiHhoro about two miles south 
of Pondicherry, Of their crows only seven iierisluHl, who were dash- 
ed overboard by tho violence with which tho shiijs Ht,ru(‘k wlion they 
took tho ground. A more mistwablo iuto attomled the J)hc d'Ac^ 
quifalnc, tho Sundcrluud, and tho J)nkr, Hlore Hhip. ^riieir musts with- 
stood both ImrricancH, but they were driven ba(*k by tho B. E. 
tempest, and wore undm’ the nocessity of anchoring ; when, bringing 
up whh all iheir masts sianding, they broached to, and oithor capsized 
or ibunderod. The (U'ows, in number eleven humired, perished, except 
H('ven lCuro})('ans, and as tuany Ijasears, who wtnv next day piokod 
up, floating on pieces of wreck. 

On tho 2l8t Octobc'r 177d, a. viohuit hurricuno visited Madras. It 
began at N. W., and ended with tho whul easterly. (It must have 
travelled B. W., and the vortex passed south of Madras.) Tho mon- 
of-war put to soa early, but all tho vossels that remained at anchor, 
wore lost, with their crows. 

Tho next hurricane of which wo have to notice, is that of 1782. 
Tho weather had bi'.en threatening, and when it oatno on to blow, on 
the 20ili October, tho boats belonging to Hir hi Hughes’ squadron, 
(ihon in tho llouds,) wore on shore with their crews, on duty. Tho 
gale (‘oinmoncod at N. W., and ovory vossel that could boar canvass, 
put to soa. Most of the num-of-war bouts put off to their ships, wdiich 
wore getting under weigh and wore reached with difficulty by tho 
larger boats, and some of tho smaller ; but some boats wore unable to 
reach thoir vessels, and wore lost. Tho Superb was disnnistod, and the 
Emter was olnaost rendered a wreck. Sir Edward Hughes was obliged 
to shift bis Flag to tho SuUun. Both tho Superb and Exeter got to 
Bombay with jury masts. The Neckar, (a country vosaol), lost her 
tod some vessoLa foundered at their anchors. Tho morn« 
mg ttsa hurrioane, presented a sad speotaclo. Upwards of 
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100 small country vessels stranded on tlic beach. The whole remaiu- 
ing stock of rice in the warehouses washed away ! Famine raging, 
and pestilence threatening ! For the ravages of Hyder had driven 
thousands from the country to Madras, where already there had been 
great suffering for want of food. Upwards of 1,000 corpses were 
buried every week for several weeks, in large trenches outside the 
Town. The Q-overnor (Lord Macartney), used noble endeavours to 
mitigate the calamity, and set an example by sending away all his 
own horses and servants. Hyder was at Pondicherry, and the Ad- 
miraTs fleet gone ! Ships however came in laden with grain from 
Bengal, Hyder Ali died in December, and the hopes of the English 
revived. 

The records of the Madras Observatory notice a heavy gale on the 
27th October 1797. The Barometer did not fall below 29 '465. 

On the 4th December 1803, H. M. Ship Centurion^ (of 50 guns, 
bearing the Flag of Admiral Bainier), on her passage from Trinco- 
malee to Madras, experienced a violent hurricane, which left her 
with nothing standing, but the bowsprit ; and had nearly proved her 
destruction. The gale commenced about midnight; at 11 a. m. on 
the 5th, the wind flew round in a violent gust to the southward, and 
till 6 p. M. it was blowing a hurricane. H. M. Ship was so severely 
strained that she had eight feet water in her hold, and her upper deck 
guns were obliged to be hove overboard. Jury masts were rigged, and 
on the 11th the Centurion anchored in the Madras Eoads. H. M. S. 
Albatross was dismasted in the same storm, and put in at Negapatam 
to refit. 

Madras suffered from another hurricane on the 10th December 
1807. Fortunately there was only one vessel in the roads when the 
storm commenced, and she put to sea. To show the effect of the storm 
waves, it may he mentioned, from the testimony of an eye-witness, 
(Capt.Biden, our respected Master Attendant) that the bottom of a ship, 
of 800 tons supposed to have been burnt in the roads about ten years 
before, (in 1797) was washed high and dry on the beach near Parry^s 
OflGlce ; the whole of her floor was perfect, with a large quantity of 
her ballast, (pigs of iron kentledge.) The devastation along the 
beach and in the town and suburbs of Madras was very great. It was 
during this hurricane that there occurred an extraordinary rise of the 
tide, which inundated the whole of Black Town, ^ 

Another most disastrous hurricane occurred on the 2d of May 1811. 



Ti 'ovul(']i(iiilly llu' Fil'd, with tlio troops Tor ilu' ottiifk of Java, had 
just sailed. The Don')' fripfuto, and (Viir/zro/ir stem' sliij>, mimincd in the 
roads ; t.hoy parted, and were lost, ; ninely country ve,s.s('lH wont, down 
at tlicir ancliors. Only two vonmcIh that, wei'o in t,lie roiids, when the 
hurricano sot in, wore saved, and tliese put to si'a. During? this hur- 
ricane the surf broke in !) liitlHiins water, four miles from shore! 

On the 2'lth October IS 1 8, Madras again min't'red. The wind oom- 
ineneod at, nort.li, and idler iucrousing in violi'iice suddenly lulled 
and as suddenly flow round furioiiHly to south. Tliis hurricano tra- 
velled west, and its vorte.v passed ovi>r (ho town. The biiromotor fell 
to 2H''78. 

On the Ot.h October 1820, llioro was a liurrieane coinnioncing at 
N. W., vooring to W. and H. W. The barometer fell to 28-00. Hero 
tho cyolono travelled west, and passed to the north of Madras. 

On tho tJOth Oct. IHdti, a gale sot in from nortli. At •! r. m. it 
blow a regular hurricane from N. N. W. and N. After an ominous 
lull of half an liour, it Hew round with retlouhh'd violeiico from the 
south, at i past 7 r. m. At this tiim^ the baronu'ter was 28-285. On 


tile 2l)lh Octolx-r at noon it. hud heiMi 

noth Oolober at. () a. m 2!)-!)(() 

noth October ut noon 2!)-7()7 

noth October at A r. M 28-H!)I 

noth October at 7//. nOw. r. m 28-285 

At midnight when tho gale broke 2!)--ll5 


In October 1842, there was a licuvy gale, but hardly oonsidorod a 
hurricano. 

Tu May 18 in, another hurrioane occurred. On this occasion the 
brunt, ot it. was felt out. at. sea, and Hi'voral vessels wore lost. Those 
that remained at their uiiehors redo it out, 

Tho next hurricano took place on the 25th November 1840. 

It was during this liurrieane that tlio prossure-plato of the Obsor- 
vutory unemoinoter broke, at. a pressuro of 40 lbs, registered ; and 
the force of one /inin/ i/kh/ was computed at 57 lbs. per square foot ! 
Tho large iron wind-vano of tho Dbsorvatory was bent to a right 
angle, and one of tho flat piors on tho Elphinstono bridge blown over. 
These formed tho data for computation. Tho previous month, there 
W been an unprecedented fall of rain : (20^ inches in 24 liours.) 

l^e hq|p.oaiao sot in before the soil hod dried, not»a single build- 
ing iafc ^ Madias, would have remainad upright. 
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MADRAS ROADSTEAD. 

There is no harbour at Madras, bxit only open roadstead. The hold- 
ing ground is good, but there is generally a heavy swell from seaward, 
especially if the wind remains long at east. 

In co mi ng in from the southward, vessels may safety keep close in 
shore, but in coming from the northward, the Pulicat shoal, 14 miles 
north of Madras, is to be avoided at night ; the Madras Light can be 
seen from the deck of a 600 ton ship at this distance, and should not 
be brought to bear to the southward of S. S. W. | W. 

The only time of danger in the Madras roads is during a hurri- 
cane, which happens about once in 8 or 10 years f — and also when it 
blows hard for any length of time from about E. IST. E. ; this is rare, 
but on those occasions so heavy a sea sets in that few vessels can ride 
it out ; and the wind being dead on shore, it is not easy to get under 
weigh so as to clear the surf. Many vessels and lives have been lost 
in these short easterly gales which seldom last more than 12 hours, 
and do not affect the Barometer at all, whereas that instrument al- 
ways gives timely notice of a hurricane. 

In fine weather, the surf breaks about 300 feet from the shore, 
and in the monsoon, or in squally weather, about 450 feet. When it 
blows hard from the eastward it breaks nearly 1,000 feet from the 
beach, but on these occasions it is difiScult to distinguish the break of 
the surf from that of the sea. In ordinary weather the surf- wave is 
not above 3 feet high ; in rough weather about 6, and during a gale, 
12 or 14. When the land wind blows dead off shore, the surf-wave 
is often very high, but then there is only one slow heavy roller, and 
boats can lay by for it, better than when the surf is lower, but quick 
following and confused. There is not that danger in crossing the 
Madras surf that is often supposed. Return cargo boats now and then 
get swamped through negligence, but accidents in passenger boats 
are almost unknown. Occasionally fool-hardy people will attempt 
the surf in spite of signals, and then they must expect misfortune. 
Coming on shore in a heavy surf, is more dangerous than going 
off, as it is more difficult to keep the boat end on. The masoolaV' 
boat, though awkward in appearance, is the only kmd of boat that is 
fitted for the surf, and is not iujured by thumping on the sand in 
landing. They can carry about 1^ tons of dead weight. 

From April to September there is generafiy a strong current from 


^ See procedirg pages c 



llio sou(.h. Til Novombcr it .sols tu from I.I 10 nortli, aiul is gonorolly 
(it its inaxiimnii strcnglli tlio fi vhI. ivcok of Novoiiibcr ; it lias boon known 
to set mik's tin hour, and the iivorugo is 1 J . 1 1 in Hi roiigor in shore than 
in th(' ofllng.und in the aftornoon than in (ho nighl., or early inomuig. It 
is when h blowS fresh, with a strong eiirront, thn(, (ho surf is impassable. 

The rise and fall of the Tido is uboui. b h'ot at Kull and Clfeango, and 
about 1 1 foot at tlio (iuartors. During a heavy galo from the east- 
ward, tho sea has boon known (0 riwo (> fwi., tind in thohurricano of Do- 
comber 1807 it rose 10 feet, so that it washed over, and dgstroyod the 
whole roadway. High water is ft hours before (he Moon’s oulmiuttUon. 

The following “ Boundings” wore (uken at the (ime it was propos- 
('d to throw out a Pier or brenkwator. They were (akeii at low water, 
and with so mneh earo and precision, (hat (hoy may bo relied upon. 


100 foot from tho coping stone of tho road, dry sand on tho boach. 


Iftft 

do. 

do. 

1 j, foot water.' 


aoo 

do* 

do. 

(!,[ feet. 


b()(V 

do. 

do. 

H 

» ! 

► Tiooso sand. 

ftOO 

do. 

do. 

9 

” { 

(100 

do. 

do. 

10 

)) 

! 

7j10 

do, 

d(». 

Ift 

>> J 


840 

do. 

do. 

18 

ff 


900 

do. 

do. 

20 

fi 


lOSiO 

do. 

do. 

21 

>} 

► Hard sand. 

1080 

do. 

do. 

2:5 

i) 


1200 

do. 

do. 

2ft 

ff ^ 



Tho last Sounding was parallel wi(h tho broukwator Buoy, laid 
ddwn whore tho remains of tho brealtwatcr yot form u shoal of throe 
fathoms water. 

Tlio declivity of tho boach is ono foot in nine. 

Tho following directions for vessels in tho Madras Roads are talcen 
from tho “ Port Rogulalions.” 

AnfiKirttRii fur Mui- All Ships and Vessels other than those com- 
monljr known as Bhonioa or Native Vessels, are 
directed to anolior within tho following bearings, 
via., tho Master Attendant’s Mag Staff from N. 
"W. to W. I N. which wiE bo found tho most con- 
venient anchorage for Merchant Vossols. Tho 
southern limits of tho roadstead usually resorted 
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of- War Men-of-War may be ascertained as witliin 

tlie position denoted^ by bringing tlie Light 
House to bear from TV. b. N. to due TVest, from 9 
to 7 fathoms, which is the limited range of snirnd^ 
of ^the' WsScT throughout.— All Ships and Vessels should 

extra boat iSfce. take up such a berth as will enable them to wear 

clear of aU danger in the event of casting in shore 
when they weigh or part from their anchors, 
especially as the ground swell so prevalent here, 
tends, in spite of aU precautions, to cast a Vessel in 
shore. Any Ship or Vessel anchoring without 
these limits, or in more than 9 fathoms, will be li- 
able to extra boat hire. TVithin the Northern li- 

Caution against an- mit of the Anchorage, lies a buoy marking the 
breakwater bnoy!^ ^ site of the breakwater ; least water thereon is S 
fathoms. Ships should give this position a wide 
berth. 

Aducercppeetingtlie Commanders of all Ships and Vessels coming 
gnicia use of buoys. anchor in these Roads, are advised to attach 

a buoy to tbeir anchor, whereby giving foul 
berths may be avoided, and the position of lost 
anchors will be indicated. 

Suggestions for clno Ships have frequently parted, and accidents 

attention to gioimd 

taclding, have happened, by riding with too short a scope, 

the Master Attendant thinks it his duty to caution 
all Commanding Officers that no Vessel is safe with less than 60 fathoms 
cable in moderate weather, and 80 fathoms, or more, with a swell, — 
and to those who are not acq[uainted with the Roads, should any jerk 
he felt when riding with a Chain, (from the heavy swell which rolls 
in at times) either on the windlass or bitts, cable should be veered 
imtil the jerk is no longer felt, to prevent parting, and a second an- 
chor should always be ready to let go. Efficient ground tackling is 
essential towards the safety of vessels in these Roads. 

Surf Notice. TVhen the Surf is so high, as in the opinion' of 

the Master Attendant or his Assistant to render 
communication with the shore dangerous, a red and whte chequered 
flag will be hoisted at the Master Attendant’s Flag Staff. When the 
Surf is impassable, tiae fret disUngimhng peyidant will be displayed 
under that flag, 

Bl 
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TnilicalionR I'f Iiad Should the weather assume such a threatoning 
iTiR' R.'iiis iiti' tippoanmco us iruiy in llie opinion ol the Master 

indiciitn uu upproadung gale, and 
render it lulvisahlo that, the ship should put to 
K('n, the following signals will bo hoisted lit the Mastor Attendant’s 
h’lag Staff; hut the Oommanding Onieor is not to wail, the display of 
signals, if ho deems it. prudent t.o put to sea. 

Isf. The weather is suspicious, prepare for running to sea, wJdk 
Jhifj hint' f'lW.I. 

2d. Out or slip, m/ Jhnj ii'il/i mni/lttir Util. 

Mslit HIkuhIs, gd. Upon tho indiention oi' an approaching 

gale of rvind after sunset, Hurr tjnoil tiijhh will be 
hmli'il (ft fill' MnttU't' Alti'mliinl'H Flmj HUiJ}\ oni' at. the mast head, and 
ono at each yard arm, and a Ctun will be tired from tlio ramparts 
of h’ort fit, George every live miiiuti'S i'or ono lionr, or for such tuno 
us may ho deemed ni'cessary, and MaHi.ers aro reiiuired to uehnowlodgo 
seeing these Signals when made, hy hoisting a good liglit at t.he peak, 
or other eoiispicuous plaei', move euiivi'iiienl. (sitniuanili'vs aro warn- 
(>d of their own extreme responsihiliiy if these Signals are not timely 
iitiended to. 

It may bo w'oll to notice that tho Uoadst,t'ad ahminds in sharks, and 
bathing ought on no account to bo ulteniptod. 

A structure that has excifed admiration, is tho Ma- 
LsM mat. “ Uight House." It was opened for nso on the 

Ist January 1841. Previous t,o its estahlishmout a light had boon 
exhibited from a wooden building eroctod on tho top of tho old Ex- 
change (the present Rovonuo Hoard Office) in tho Fort. Up to 
Juno 18!h), this was of a very inferior description, as tho illumination 
was cffoctod merely hy a dozen. Inmhkn «/' oi7, bearing wicks fixed to 
iron wire supports ; tho light thus produced being assisted by a few 
hoMnn pliinm at the back of tho ltinl.ern. During tho next two years 
tho Light was somewhat improved hy rofloi'tors and lamps, but it 
romainod in tho old place. 

Tho piosont Light is exhibited from tho top of a handsomo granite 
building in the form of a Grecian Doric column, standing on a oubio 
pedestal elevated above massive steps of tho same malorial, Tho oor- 
' »«w of the steps are replaced by four flanking buttrossoa, whiob, np- 
solid to the eye, are made to act as apartments, being light- 
ed their eoofe by skylights invisible on tho outsido. 
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The principal dimensions of tlie Column are as 

From the ground to the yane 

Light aboye the ground . , * 

Do. Sea, about 

Diameter at base of Column 

Do. at neck of Column below Capital. . 

Height of Shaft of Column 

Breadth of each Corner buttress at base not 

including comice 

Total breadth of base including the but- 
tresses 

Cost in round numbers — ^Building 

Lantern, Lighting Apparatus, Eeflectors, 
Lamps, &c. . . . 


follows ; — 
125 feet. 


117 

128 

16 


}} 

jj 

}> 


111 „ 
84 „ 


16 | 3? 

55 33 

60.000 Eupees. 

15.000 „ 


Total. , , , 75,000 Ru pees. 

The Light House is 2*84 statute miles, or 2f minutes of Longitude, 
east of the Observatory ; and its Longitude may be assumed at 80® 
17’ ; and its Latitude 13® 5’ 10” N. ’ 

The lantern on the top of the Column consists of a 12-sided Poly- 
gon, framed in gun metal, nine of the faces or sides of which, 
are of glass, and the remaining three Wanted. The interior dia- 
meter of the lantern is 9 feet, and its height, excliisiye of the roof, 
is 4J feet. 

The light is produced by means of Argand lamps of a simple con- 
struction, attached to plated parabolic reflectors, of which there are 
15 in constant use. The oil consumed is the best cocoanut oil of the 
ordinary kind. 

The lamps and reflectors are attached to the machinery, by the aid 
of which they are made to reciproGafe, that is, to moye backwards and 
forwards through an angular ‘ space of 90®, instead of reyolying as 
usual. The cause of this departure from the ordiaary system was, 
the necessity which existed in constructing the lantern to reduce its 
dimensions to the smallest possible ; the intention haying originally 
been to fix it on the wooden scaffolding on the top of the Eeyenue 
Board Oj0B.ee before referred to ; and by adopting the reciprocating, 
instead of the reyolving light, 15 lamps and reflectors are as effectiye, 
in lighting up the sea horizon, as 24 would be upon, the reyolying plan. 
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Tlio oxlubitod Ls wluii inariuerH ionn a lluHhln^” and it 
inayboNoon 20 miloa from (Udc, ami about ;i;j tuiloB from ilio 
royal nuiHl.lmad of a largo Hlup. lu eonsequonoo of ila^ ]K'ciiliurity 
of the motion given to tlu^ rellcolorHt the oilect of whieh in to cause 
the u^fvrrtds kitwii ihc Jks/irn (o mr// with t.ho position of the ship 
froTU v liicli ility are seen, It cannot bo ideiililh'd by the length of its 
periods of light and darkness, as is the ease with revolving lights* 
Jhis in(‘onveni('tK'e, would be a. diwlmelc in Jhigluiid, whore, from 
ilK5 luultiiaide of lights and the ililHeulty of diMeriiniimting ilumi, iho 
obsorviiiion of tlieir periods may bo of ninth inpiortanee, but it is of 
no etmsetpiemu) at all ui MatlruH, this bt'iiig the only ** Hushing” light 
on the entire CWt of Houtliorn India. 


Although the illuminating ap])arutuH attacht'd to tlie Madras Light 
IIouso i% inferior in power to many of the ilrH(r.rat(^ btsioonH in other 
countries, yet owing t(» tlie advantages of t!u' elinuite, and the puro 
and tranquil iitmosphert' through whieh its rays an' t’ast, the light 
has boon gi'uerally praist'cl for its ('fllctcney, and <‘V('u oonsidorod supo- 
rior tu lliose in the British (hanmh It is hrllliunt as it was 1-1 years 
ago, !Uid has nev('r re<juirt'cl npair or eaused any inmble whatovon 

Ah the prineiplo of the. JIadras light Is u novel ont‘, and has been 
highly thought of by Hcienlillc men, it- may be inien'sling to add 
more detail concorning it. Tho two following extraclH are laki'ii from 
Beports published in tho ** ProfesHlonul Ihpc'rs” of tho Madras Engi- 
neers, and wore written by (hptain (now (!olomd) J. T. Hmith, of tho 
Engmoors, the inventor of the light. 


In 74 >y/ lights, us is already well known, tlie distribution of light 
h eifeoied, according to the system liitherlo adopted iu England, hy 
nieaiiH of Argand lamps, and a numbt'r of parabedu? nheciors placed 
round the eircumhuauua* of a circle, facing out.wanlH, and so disposed 
with n'speot to (uieh other, that each reflotdor is pointed towards a 
diflenmi part of tho horh*on, a very small portion of which is illu- 
minated by it ; tho tendency of tho rcilcctor, from its pi'culiur shape 
and catoptric properties, being, to collect tho light of tho lump placed 
in its focus, and propel it in a donso beam along i(a axis, or in tho 
direction of tho point immodiutoly in front of it, to a very small 
space on oaoh side of which its ofiPects aro confined. Tins spaco or 



11 ^ mi iudtoi T>ut ®»dua3, aatl tlio tiina of i« alwayi to tlio 

2 j 3^ From tho the time of khlkuoy k about 10 eocoada, and 
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breadth, of the luininous beaui is usually calculated at 7| degrees on 
each side of the axis or 15 degrees in all consequently the number 
of reflectors required to fill the whole circumference of the horizon 
with light, ought not to be less than 360 divided by 15, or 24. If a 
pciH of the horizon only require inumination, a smaller number, in 
proportion, is suflB.cient. 

A Eevolvmg light may be explained, by first supposing the above 
system of reflectors to be mounted in a frame which is connected with 
machinery suited to give it a revolving motion. It is plain, that if 
the entire system proper for a fixed light were thus made to rotate, a 
spectator would still see an uninterrupted beam of light, f since the di- 
verging rays from the 24 reflectors filling up the entire cfrcumference 
of the horizon, as before explained, the effect of each, as seen during 
the revolution by a spectator from a distance, would not cease till 
that of the succeeding one had commenced. 

If we now suppose, that instead of the complete system above re- 
ferred to, every alternate reflector be removed, the -disposition of the 
remaining ones being unaltered, it will be obvious that the appear- 
ance produced, would undmgo a very marked change ; for now^ on 
the light of any one reflector ceasing to be visible, the inuminatioii 
would not be kept up, as before, by the action of a succeeding one, 
but cm interval of darhie^s would ensue, corresponding to the Hank 
left by the removal of its adjoining reflector ; and the effect of the 
system after this alteration, as viewed during rotation, would he that 
of a series of bright and dark periods, which constitute the flashes*' 
and eclipses** peculiar to the revolting light. 

This principle is striking and effective, as well as economical, when 
compared with the fixed lights ; for it will be readily understood from 
what has been above explained, that if the eclipses and flashy be of 
equal duration, only half the number of reflectors and lamps required 

* This is not the entn-e space fiJled hy tlie light of the reflector, which, in fact, spreads 
through about 18 degrees , but the Oluminating pewer esa edge of its beam being 
very feeble, it is usual in arranging the disposition of a fixed light, to allow one reflector 
for every 15° only, so that the beams cast by them om-lap, as it were, at their junction ; 
and, by uniting their effects, partly oompens^ for their want of intensity. ’ 

t In the case here referred to, the beam would be uninterrupted, for the reasons given , 
but it would not be umform in intensity. For the tendency of each reflector being to col- 
lect the greatest quantity of fight to ii axis, and proportionally less and less as we recede 
from it, its effects become weaker towards the edges of the space filled by its beam, so that 
the light is much more feebly seen by a spectator situated on the line opposite the junction 
of two reflectors, than when immediately in front of either of the mirrors themselves , 
hence, the ^ect of the revolution of such a system would he to produce an undulat- 
ing appearance, unless great rapidity of motion were imparted to it. 
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by a fixed liglit become necessary for the illumination of a complete 
circumference of the horizon ; and it will be further obyious, that if, 
as is usually the case, the dark periods or eclipses be made of a longer 
comparative duration, the number requisite would be still further di- 
minished : for instance, if the eclipses were proposed to bo of double 
the duration of the flashes, then instead of removing every alternate 
reflector, as in the case above alluded to, the plan adopted would be 
to remove two and leave the third, thus reducing the number from 
the 24 indispensable to the fixed principle, to 8 only. 

Hiere is however one circumstance attendant upon this contrivance 
which in many situations detracts greatly from the superiority it 
would otherwise possess over the fixed light, and this it is the object 
of the improvement which I have introduced to obviate. This defect 
consists in the useless expenditure of effect which is occasioned hy a 
revolving light sweeping the eyitlre circumference of the horizon, 
when placed in a situation where only half of it requires illumina- 
tion. When a Light-house is situated upon a line of coast, — as most 
— it is plain that no real benefit can result from illuminating the 
land side ; and, consequently, in such a situation that portion of the 
lantern which looks inland, in lieu of being cased with glass, is al- 
ways blanked^^ by inserting copper plates, to avoid expense, risk of 
breakage, &c. 

Now when a light upon the Mxed principle is established in such a 
situation, the effect produced is precisely proportioned to the means 
employed, and none of the light is lost f since none of the reflectors 
are pointed inland : but in a revolving light on tho other hand, this 
adaptation of the means to the end to he gained, cannot bo applied ; 
for while the revolution continues complete, the reflector which at 
one time points to seaward must a few minutes afterwards ho directed 
towards the land, or rather against the blanlc wall which closes tho 
lantern on' that side ; so that while one-half of this system is fulfilling 
the purpose for which it is intended, the effects of tho other half are 
absolutely thrown away. 

This is of more importance, when, instead of each flash being 
produced by a single reflector, as in the above supposition, a number 
are combined (pointing in each direction), to augment the vividness 

the mimuthal distribution only, as it would bo tedious oud out of place 
here' to mto consideration the mrtieal divergence of tho rays. Since, as this cUYcr" 
genco is to mm ia both the aargumeat is ia no rospoot afected by its operation, 
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of^lie beam. la tbis case tbe total number employed being greater^ 
the absolute loss is thereby enbanced. In the new apparatus recently 
constructed for Madras, it was determined to group three reflectors 
together to produce each flash ; and it had been intended that interrals 
of darkness of doiille the durations of the periods of light should be 
allowed to intervene, to form the eclipses. These conditions would 
have required (by the present system of revolving lights), agreeably 
to the explanation above given, that 8 sets of 3 reflectors each, should 
be used, or 24 in all ; but being struck while preparing the design 
for this apparatus with the manifestly unprofitable result of such an 
arrangement, and being very desirous from other attendant circum- 
stances to diminish the number of reflectors and lamps as far as pos- 
sible, without decreasing the pre-determined results, I was naturally led 
to enquire into the possibility of obviating the evil ; and after some 
consideration it occurred to me that this might be very easily and 
simply effected, by merely stopping the revolution of the apparatus 
after it had traversed a certain portion of the circumference, and then 
reversing the motion, so as to cause it to remproeaU backwards and 
forwards, and thereby confine the action of the reflectors disposed to- 
wards the sea to that side only ; thus obviating the neee^ity of pkc- 
ing any mirrors or lamps whatever on the side facing the land. I 
have been enabled, by this means, to fulfil the conditions proposed 
with 15 reflectors, or at fths of the expense which would have at- 
tended an adherence to the revolving principle ; and the saving might 
have been further increased to nearly one-half, had I not been anxious 
to avoid the possibility of any defect in the distribution of the light 
near the coast. I have therefore used 15 reflectors, and thns extend- 
ed the limits of the illuminated arc to four Points of the compass in- 
land, on each side. As the frame passes over an angle of 8 Points or 
90°, and illuminates by its motion 16 Points, these 8 extra Points 
make 24, leaving only 4 Points or 45 ° not illumined. These are of 
course inland,^^ 

The reflector frame consists of a strong wrought iron turned 
spindle, to which are affixed the supports for the 15 reflectors, in 
two tiers, 8 above and 7 below ; these reflectors are so disposed as 
to point in the direction of five faces of an octagon, three re- 
flectors on each, which three reflectors are parallel to one ano- 
ther, and are therefore seen at the same time, constituting a flasli^^ 
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when the reyolution of the apparatus brings them in direct oj^o- 
sition to the eye. The light thrown by these three reflectors is 
emitted in the form of a conical beam, whose sides arc inclined at an 
angle of 18®. Hence, as the different sets of reflectors, (being ranged 
on the faces of an octagon), cast their light in the direction of the 
perpendiculars to these sides, which perpendiculars arc inclined lo one 
another at an angle of 45®, it follows, that* at any given time, there 
are 18 degrees of the horizon, (out of the 45,) which arc corored by 
the spread of rays ; and consequently, on the 3’cvolution of the ma- 
chine, the duration of the flashes would boar to that of the eeIij)seH, 
or dark periods, the proportion of 18 to 27 (equal to 45® — 18®) or as 
2 to 3. As the nature of the motion is however reclprocuiing, instead 
of rotatory, the above ratio merely expresses the average projwr- 
imi of the light and dark intervals, which arc tlicmsolvos vari- 
able, according to the position of the spectator ; and as the rapidity 
of movement is so adjusted, that the luminous beams cast by the re- 
flectors sweep round the horizon at the rate of 90® in 2 minutos, it 
follows, that the duration of the flashes will vary Irom to 48.y,, 
and that of the cclijms from Os, to 72-s‘., for 48 -i-- 72 = 120, s. = 2m, ; 
the sums of the durations of light and darkness, however, In 
every position hearing the constant ratio before stated, viz., as 2 
to 3. The reflectors being fixed to the reflector frame as bojforo de- 
scribed, become capable of rotation round the spindle as an axis ; the 
upper neck of the spindle being engaged by the set of friction roUors 
before spoken of, and its lower end turning on a pivot fixed to the 
frame of the machinery, beneath the level of the floor of the lantern. 
By means of a spring clutch, this part of the apparatus may be dis- 
engaged from the wheel work which moves it, and made to revolve 
independently ; for the convenience of cleaning the reflectors, trim- 
ming the lamps, &c. 

The reflectors are all similar, being paraboloids of 3 inches focus, 
and of the breadth of 21 inches over the lips, by a, depth of 0 inches. 
They are manufactured, by hammering, from flat discs of rolled coi)- 
per and silver, and afterwards highly polished. By the mode in which 
they are fixed to the frame, each reflector carries its own lamp, the 
burner of which is adjusted to the focus of the parabola, tho chimnoy 
l^dng through an opening in the upper part of tho reflector. 


J t the effect or iHuminating power of the beam cast by the com- 
i-hyeration of the three instruments whose united beams now 
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co|i#fcute one as before explained^ in comparison witb iliat of 
tlie apparatus* in use in the old lighthouse, I am unable to give 
an exact estimate ; having no precise knowledge of the comparative 
illuminating powers of the Argand lamp, and the common wick and 
tumbler lamp there employed ; hut from an experiment which I made 
previous to my leaving India, I have reason to heheve, that the 
Argand is not less than 2^ times as powerful as the latter. 

Admitting then, to he the ratio of the illuminating powers, it 
may further be demonstrated, that the additional effect gained by the 
action of the nine loohing glass reffectors lately apphedf to the 12 
tumbler lamps in the old lighthouse, has only augmented their power 
to that of 14 tumbler lamps, or 6 22 Argand flames. 

The effect of the parahoUc reflector is to produce a beam of light 
which is feeble at first, and gradually increases in iutensity till it 
reaches its maximum of illnminating power, which remains unaltered 
during a few seconds of brightest effulgence, and then gradually 
decreases in vividness. The Oluminating power of the beam at the 
point of maximum effect is ecjual to that of unassisted 

Argand flames ; thus, the compai^aiive power of fte pe:^^ ^ 

the flash oast by the oambined operation: ot ihm parahbiic 
is to that of the present apparatus as 391*3 to 6*22, or as 62*9 to 1 but 

although this estimate rather falls short of than exceeds the actual 
ratio of the augmentation which the illuminating power of the hght 
will receive from the improved means to be applied to it, the effect 
upon the eye may be less striking than this statement of it might 
lead one to anticipate 3 the vividness of a travelling beam of variable 
intensity appearing much less than that of a fixed light of equal 
power. 

With regard to the construction of the laiwps fitted to the 
tors, being sensible of the great importance of securing their durabi- 
lity, and guarding against derangement in every particular, I spared 
no pains, both in studying the greatest possible simplicity in their 
contrivance, and also in providing against the operation of the usual 
destructive agents. In the first respect, being dissatisfied with the 
action of the pattern first tried, a series of experiments was undertaken, 

* A D. 1838. 

f From 1839 to 18€l yshen tli© present liglitliotLse was opened, tetter lamps and reflec- 
tors were tiBed, and the light increased four-fold, or equal 25 Argands. 

X Vide previous foot note. The present powers, companng with the improved old 
light, is 391-3 to 25, or about 15]^ to 1. 
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m the course of wlhcli yarious experimental now Lnrnors ^ycre manu- 
factured and submitted to trials which finally led to the adoption of 
one which has fully satisfied my expectations. This contrivance, 
which from its simplicity will be readily understood on inspection, 
possesses the advantage of a motion for raising the wick quite dis- 
tinct from the body of the lamp, so as in case of its dorangomont, to 
admit of its being thrown aside, and a spare one substituted. The 
burners also are secured against the usual corrosion at tho point whore 
the flame rises, by being tipped with platina ; and, as a further 
security against a failure of the means for generating tho light, a 
complete set of spare lamps, of a commoner kind, with iron tubes, has 
been provided ; to be called into use, in event of tho first rec(uiring a 
general repair. 


The machinery adapted to this apparatus is so designed as to commu- 
nicate a reci;procating motion to the frame, causing it to pass and ropass 
over an angular apace of 90®. The perpendiculars from tho different 
faces of illumination being, as before stated, inclined to one another 
at the angle of 45 ®, there would have been an effectual provision for the 
supply of light to every point of the horizon embraced by tho rays of 
the two extreme faces, had 45 ® been the limit of tho arch traversed ; but 
I was induced to prefer the wider sweep, through the quarter circle or 
90®, by considering that the action would bo more certain, wore each 
Point in the azimuthal circumference exposed to the light of tvw sets 
of rays ; while the further advantages would be gained, 1 st, by the 
facility which such an arrangement would afford for vaiying the flashes 
by the use of crimson shades, should such a distinction ever become 
necessary hereafter; and 2ndly, by the greater regularity of tho 
periods of light and darkness, of which the duration of every aliermto 
series is thereby rendered constant. 


The machine consists of a train of wheels of strong construction, 
which are kept in motion by a weight, and regulated by fans, capable 
of adjustment to the required velocity; and the reciprocating or 
r^ersc movement is effected by the alternate action of two vertical 
bevilled wheels upon an horizontal one of double their diameter fixed 
upon the spindle of the reflector frame. The certainty of this move- 
at Iha periods of the succespve engagement and disengagement 
in wheels turning on tho 

f thb horizontal wheel, 

teeiJi), is ensured 
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by a oontrivance designed for fclie purposej and consisting of a cyclo- 
idal cam or snail of a double curvature,* wMcli acts upon a radial pm 
projectmg laterally ’from the side of the horizontal wheel above 
alluded to. This addition has the eiffect of obviating the possibility 
of the reversing (vertical) wheel failmg to become engaged at the 
proper moment, and gives certainty to its action.^^ 


Among the other objects of interest is the Madras 
Otservatory, Observatory,^^ which was erected in 1793, (by Michael 
Topping, under instructions from the Court of Directors,) as stated 
in the original description, for Promoting the Knowledge of 
Astronomy and Navigation m India/^ From this account it also 
appears that previous to the receipt of the order from the Court of 
Directors, William Petrie, Esq., subsequently a Member of the Madras 
Government, had erected an Observatory at his own private expense 
1787 — ‘^‘'the first establishment by any European in the East.'" 
This Observatory with some valuable instruments he handed over to 
the Bast India Company, on bin proceeding to England in 1789. 

The preisent,^#ibe. i^ SiijriCmgljJ^t,^ tte 

length of oWnng 


4,^ The ■^hole iehgfit of ^ 

76 feet 8 inches, and its extreme bi^adth 46 feet 9 inches. 

The principal instruments — ^the Transit of 5 feet and the Mural 
Circle of 4 feet — ^brought out by the late Mr. Taylor, are placed on 
massive granite supports to insure steadiness. 

A valuable Equatorial instrument has since been supplied of 7^ 
focal length, and 6 inches aperture, by Lerebours of Paris. 

In 1847, a permanent Magnetic Observatory was erected ^to the 
eastward of, and connected by a corridor with, the 
Observatory. 


m 


This Observatory has been under the direction of the undermen- 
tioned gentlemen : — 

J. GoldinghaaiyF^ Bws, ^ 

Captain Warren, ^ 

T. G. Taylor, r, s. s. & a. s. 

Captain Jacob, r. a. s. 

^orster, f. e. a. s. 


* This is the most aoYel and important pent of the invention, though Colonel Smith 
has not dwelt on it. 
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It is necessary to notice the error that long existed with regard 
to the Longitude of the Madras Observatory. 

Mr. Goldingham had determined the Longitude of the Observa^ 
tory to be 80° 17' Id', or hh, 21m 8 8^ from no less than 230 
observations of the Eclipse of JupiteEs Satellites, and also about 
800 Lunar distances. 

The late Mr. Taylor commenced a series of observations with the 
5 feet Transit instrument, and comparing his result, with the simul- 
taneous observations at Greenwich and Cambridge, it appeared that 
the Longitude was 80° 15' 51“ or 5h 21m. 3-8.s‘., which is the Longi- 
tude (erroneously) given in the Nautical Almanac to the present day. 

Mr. Eiddle subsequently compared further observations nt Green- 
wich, and Mr. Maclean at the Cape compared his. The result was 
that they supposed the Longitude of Madras close on 80° Id' 0" . 
This Longitude is assumed in the 3rd edition of ^ RapcEs Navigation.^ 

Mr. Taylor continued his own observations with Moon Culminat- 
ing Stars, and made further comparisons with GrconwicL, Cambridge, 
and Hamburgh ; and in his Paper, read before the Astronomical 
Society, 13th June 1845, he shows that the actual Longitude is 
5h. 20m. 57 3^.. or 80° 14' 19 5“ , being 11^ seconds of time, or nearly 
3 miles diiTerent from the result of Mr. Goldinghambs observations. 

The difference is caused, Mr Taylor behoved, by a source of error 
which always exists in observing Jupiter’s Satellites. Different tele- 
scopes give different times, by several seconds, of immersion and 
emersion. This was found to be the case when ho tried his Observa- 
tory telescope, (5 feet, Dolland), with the 42 inch telescope used by 
Mr. Goldingham. Observations for Longitude by Mo(m Oulm/uiatvmj 
Starsy when both limbs of the Moon are observed, arc much more 
accurate. 


The Lighthouse is 2*84 Statute miles or 2^ minutes of Longi- 
tude east of the Obervatory, and ships anchor about 1 mile oast of 
the Lighthouse, so that 80 18' 00 oi* 5/i 21' 12“ , may bo assumed 
as the Longitude of a ship lying m the Madras Roads. 


, The Madras Mint is situated in Peddoo Naick^s 

jMaaras Mint. -n i i 

Peifcah, m the north-west comer of Black Town, a 
looahty more easily identified by saying that it is at the opposite end, 
&om the General Hospital, of the long narrow street, (Saulay street) 
fae- fioTfe from that and is in the immediate 
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At the commenceineint of the present century^ the Mint was main- 
tained in the Port, and was entirely under the management of 
Natives ; no records were kept, and little or nothing can now be ascer- 
tained respecting its Mstory. About 1802, the office of Mint Master 
was held by Mr. J. H. Cassamaijor, in conjunction with that of Sub- 
Treasurer, the fabrication of the coins being undertaken by contract 
with one Linga Chetty. At this time Mr. B. Eoebuck, a member of 
the Civil Service, was Military Paymaster and Assay Master. The 
arrangements for the coinage were of a very primitive description ; 
the silver was melted into little buttons, flattened by the hammer, — 
chipped to the proper weight, and finally held between two dies, 
the upper one of which was violently struck hy a sledge hammer. 

About the year 1803 or 1804, a number of accidents took place in 
the Powder Mills, which then stood upon the present site of the Mint, 
and it was resolved to remove them altogether beyond the walls of 
Black Town. It was also determined, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Roebuck, to erect, a new th^ ,Pow4e:f Mills had stpod, 

and the old 


coBstoetion of the buildings, and fitting up of the machinery, 
great part of which was sent from Calcutta, under the charge of a 
Mr. Costa, was upon the plans and under the general superintend- 
ence of Mr. Roebuck, who was appointed the first Mint Master, 
and by the year 1807 all was complete, and in working order. Al- 
though a great improvement was effected on this occasion, the 
workmanship of the establishment was not what would be accounted 
creditable in modern days. The first silver coins executed were half 
pagoda pieces, fabricated out of Spanish dollars, but the impre^on 
on the new coin was so imperfect that the marks of the dolfir were 
not even obliterated. 

Mr. Roebuck remained in charge of the Mint till 1809, when he was 
succeeded hy Mr. Ogilvie, 'who in time gave way to Mr. Maconochie, 
and he to Mr. McKerrell, in J830, whose able management did much 
to improve the system of check and the general discipline of the depart- 
ment, which at this time began to receive great advantage from the 
indefatigable exeriiema of Dr. Bannister. This officer was appointed, 
when still a jomg Assistant Surgeon, to aid the Mint Master, and 
succeeded in introducing a series of improvements, calculated to place 
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tlie Madras Government to re-o]3Gn tlio establisliment^ placing it in 
the charge of Dr Bannisieit who in the interim had assured them 
that the machinery was quite competent to execute the coinage. But 
Dr Bannister^ s health had failed^ as above state d^ before the measure 
could be carried out^ and all the other officers who had had any expe- 
rience in the Mint^ had committed themselves to the opinion that the 
attempt to execute the new currency "with the existmg machinery was 
hopeless. The G-overnment in this extremity apphed to Captam (now 
Colonel) Smith; of the Engineers^ the present Mmt Master^ who in 
September 1839; was commissioned to make tbe necessary repair, 
and bring the Mint into efficient working order This was accom- 
plished without any difficulty, and the establishment has continued in 
uninterrupted action ever since 1840. 

As at present constituted, the Mint contains all the operative 
departments and machinery necessary for the execution of a coinage of 
from 100 to 120 thousand ^pieces a day, with the exception of the 
Lammating department/^ which is limited to the coinage of only 
30,000 pieces, owing to the want of sufficient mechanical power, which 
is at present only supplied by bullocks. This defei^cy is now being 
made good by the construction of steam engines, which will be capa- 
ble of doubling the present yield ; and as a large proportion of the 
coins are always of copper, made from straps procured in a lammat- 
ing state from Europe, the addition now being made will suffice to 
augment the power of the Lammatmg department, as much as will 
ever be required for a mixed coinage, to the full extent abovemen- 
tioned. 

All the rest of the machinery is at present worked by manual 
labour, which in some respects has its advantages over steam, but there 
are nevertheless many of the operations which afford scope for con- 
siderable reductions in expense, if steam machinery could be apphed 
to them. 

The establishment consists exclusively of Natives, with East Indian 
Snpermtendents, there being no European subordinate connected with 
the Mint, except the gate keeper The annual expenses vary with 
the nature and amount of work, but may be taken on the average at 
about 86,000 Rupees. The Assay Office about 30,000 more, and tbe 
Mint Committee Office about 4,000, Total about 120,000 Rupees per 


annum. 
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StaUihCiii ihe actual r,icuiiecl‘iih the MuJ>a^ Mini fiom 1843-^4 to 

1853-54, being eleven yeaib (Lncludmcj Assay and Mint VouDniiiee OQices ) 


Years 

d 

c3 

E? 

s 

“1 

Jl 

a 

-P M 

Contingent servants and 
charges including Bul- 
locks pui cliased& lured 

nd 

(D 

an 

ua 

'o 

^ S 

II 

t> 

Amouut expended inmak- 1 
mg new and repamng 
oldllaciunery andl\lmt 
bmldmgs 

Total Mmt expenses each 
year 

TotalAssay Office expenses 
for each year. 

Total Mmt Committee Of- 
fice expenses for each 
year. 

Grand Total Mint Assay 
and Mmt Conimitfee Of- 
fice expenses for each 
year i 


RS 

us 

US. 

RS 

lib 

IIS 

RH 

RS 

1843-44 

39,966 

38.145 

14,322 

1,518 

93,950 

30,594. 

4,117 

1,28,661 

1844-45 

44,259 

36,923 

8,996 

982 

91,160 

30,971 

4,445 

1,26,576 

1815-4G 

41,303 

37,536 

1 11,138 

6,288 

96,325 

28,987 

3,850 

1,29,163 

1846-47 

43,028 

48,325 

8,209 

981 

1,00,513 

24,352 

3,(j70 

1,28,565 

1847-48 

49,894 

45,453 

6,850 


1,02,198 

33,059 

3,()S(; 

1,38,042 

1848-49 

45,481 

25,119 

4,452 


75,052 

30,543 

3,071 

1 ,09,26(5 

1849-50 

45,280 

20,019 

3,047 

870 

09,221 

30,588 

3,(539 

1,03,118 

1850-51 

45,610 

24,708 

5,173 


75,490 

80,088 

3,()S3 

1,09,262 

1851-52 

47,860 

26,199 

5,835 


79,89 li 

30,971 

3,618 

1,14,516 

1852-53 

48,111 

28,084 

5,356 

935 

82,486 

25,361 

8, (574 

1,11,524 

1853-54 

48,238 

*41,170 

t8,856 

1,079 

99,313 

31,684 
t 2,184 

3,671 

1,34,(598 
I 3,184 


4,09,090 

3,71,681 

1 82,231 

12,659 

9,65,662 

3,29,388 

41,751 

13,36,806 


Tlie following statement sliows the amount of Meroliants^ Bullion, 
and nneurrent conas^^ belonging to Govornmont, bnmtjld to tko Mtihi 
in each of the last seven years, for coinage or ro-coiuage. 


Years, 

Merchants’ Bullion. 

Uncurrent Coins, 

Total outturn 
Yalne. 

Gold 

Outturn 

value 

Silver 

Outturn 

value 

Total Gold 
and Silver 

Gold. 

Outturn 

value 

Silver. 
Quit urn 
value. 

Total Gold 
and Silver. 


C. RS. 

C RS. 

C RS. 

C. RS 

c. Its 

C. RS. 

0. RS. 

1847-48 

9,490 

1,03,186 

1,12,677 


28,90,540 

28,90,640 

30,03,216 

1848-49 

1,284 

1,76,611 

1,77,896 


12,11,847 

12,11,847 

13,89,743 

1849-50 

4,430 

2,39,889 

2,44,319 

. , 

9,46,904 

9,46,901 

11,91,223 

1850-51 

3,249 

11,96,864 

12,00,113 


19,16,784 

19,16,781 

81,15,898 

1851-52 

8,58,720 

15,16,247 

18,74,967 


13,63,124 

13,63,124 

32,28,091 

1852-53 

1,83,821 

44,81,356 

46,65,177 


7,78,360 

7,78,360 

64,43,537 

1863-54 

41,191 

49,23,033 

49,64,225 

47,'296 

6,80,460 

7,27,764 

66,91,979 

Total. 

6',02,186 

1,26,37,187 

1,32,39,373 

47,296 

97,77,019 

98,24,813 

2,86,68,687 


* Tins moreaae is caused hj tte very large coinage lately reqxurod from the heavy lui- 
ports of bulliorL 

^!Eha value of Nitric aud Sulphuno apids is omitted m the charges under this head, as 
Itesicads were produced &om Sulphur md Nitre already debited m the oontiugent bills 

^cles guppEed from Mint Stores, Assay Mufides received from England, 
and lo^ ia aud ^rer sustained in Assay processes. 
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Tlie next two statements sliow tie deliveTies made to tie General 
Treasury^ during tie last 7 years, distinguisiing tie silver from tie 
copper coins, and also tie wiole Rupee pieces from tie smaller silver 
coins. 
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about one-Iialf of tlic perpendicular. Tlic remainder forms a Hospi- 
tal for Her Majesty^s Eegiment in tlie Fort. The General Hospital 
has a separate building for HativeSj whether attached to the Military 
or not; one for European and Indo-British; and one for Native females. 
There are also sick Officers^ quarters attached to the Hospital. 

The Hospital is iii charge of a Surgeon and Assistant SurgeoU; (the 
latter is also permanent Assistant;) both of whom reside on the promises. 
There arc also one Apothecary; two Assistant ApotliocaneS; two 
Second EressorS; one Hospital Serjeant; and one Native nurse 
attached to the Hospital. 

The wards are nine in number; not including four apartments for 
insane Patients. Of these nine wards there are live male and one 
female; for Europeans and Indo-EritonS; and one male and a female 
ward for Natives The beds number in all 202 ; 127 for Europeans 
and 75 for Natives. 

Thef" complaints most commonly treated arO; FevorS; Bowel Com- 
plamtS; Dysentery; HcpatitiS; Affections of the BraiU; ParalysiS; 
Chest AffectionS; Venereal; FracturcS; DislocatioiiH; GlcerS; Ac. 

The number of Patients averages from eighty to a liundrod ordi- 
narily; but it is much increased on the arrival at the Presidency of 
bodies of Military sick details. 

All classes are admitted into the Hospital; a small fbo graduated 
according to meanS; being received from all except paupers. 

The number of each class generally in Hospital is— 


Soklici\S; European .. . . 20 

Do. Native 20 

European Seamen. . . 12 


Civil Patients and PaiiperS; | 

European and Native 3 , 

The Hospital Serjeant has his quarters wilhin the enclosure. There 
is one European and one Native Guard. 

There is no Hospital in the Eort; but there is a Dispensary in 
charge of an Apothecary who has instructions to supply such small 
quantities of medicine as may be occasionally required by the resi- 
dents All the Honorable Company's Establishments in the Fort; 
&c.; have a spepial claim to admission into the General Hospital 
when sick. 


This Institution which faces the eastern entrance to 
Ml® GeMM Hospital; opened in 1835; under the 
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value, Tdj 1 Eupee in 1,26,564 or 1^ Pice in 1,000 Iki^ees. TMSj in 
tlie 418f crores coined, is 330| Rupees only. 

Tlie general affairs of tlie Mint are under a ^^Mint Committee^^ of 
tliree Civilians, (two of wlioni are the Accountant General, and Sub- 
Treasurer,) and a Secretary. A code of Rules for the guidance of the 
Mint Master was drawn up some years ago. The executive is left in 
his hands. 

The Mint Committee have a similar control over tho Assay De- 
partment, which consists of an Assayer and his Deputy. The Assay 
Office is on the same premises with the Mint. 

Private Bullion tendered to the Mint for coinage is melted and 
then weighed in the presence of the owner or his Agent. From the 
melted Bars samples are cut out, and taken to the Assay Master who 
having reported the fineness, the value of the whole is calculated. 
A deduction is then made of 2 per cent, on silver, and 1 per cent, on 
gold* as Seignorage^^ to meet the expenses of coinage, *and a 
farther charge if the bullion is of a fineness of 6 dwts. or more, 
ieloiu standard, for refinage.-*^ The net sum is then paid to the 
owner from the Treasury at onee. 

No gold has been coined at the Mint for some years. The stand- 
ard fineness is the same as the gold coinage of England, L e. 22 
carats or tv pure metal. The fineness of the Indian silver coinage is 
fifths pure metal (or -Jl), whereas the English silver is fifths. Each 
240th is called a dwt. (pennyweight) so that Indian silver, in England 
wouldbe reported 2 W. or two dwt. Worse, or below (English) standard. 
In the Indian coinage, every difference of 1 dwt. in the fineness, is a 
difference of 4*545 Rupees in 1,000. The Rupee is 180 grains. 2*43 
Rupees or 1 Rupee 7 Annas weigh 1 oz. avoir., allowing a little for the 
wear of the coin. 350 newly coined Rupees weigh exactly 9 lbs. 
avoir. Half and quarter Rupees are also coined, and i Rupees or 
double Annas. The single Anna silver coinage has long been given up. 

The copper coinage is of single Pice, 3 Pice, (or ^ Anna) and 6 
Pice, (or 4 Anna). The copper ready rolled is sent out from England. 

General Hospi- The whole building known as the General Hospital 

tal. is situated a mile west of the Fort. It may be 

described as two plane Blocks running north and south, and connected 
by one running between and perpendicular to them. 

The Genera?'* Hospital itself consists of the eastern Block, and 

^ At 6 W. tke refiaage cliairge is 0'24! per cent., and so on till at 30 W. it is 0’80 per cent.. 
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designation of Madras Medical ScIlooI,” witL. tlie object of afford* 
ing better means of instruction in Medicine and Surgery than those 
then existing^ to Indo-British and Native youths entering the Subor- 
dinate Branch of the Medical Service. In 1851 the complement of 
Professors being complete^ its designation was changed to that of 

Madras Medical CoUege.^^ 

The College is under the immediate control of the Medical Board ; 
but the general superintendence of the Institution,, the arrangements 
for the courses of study and delivery of lectures, are vested in the 
CoUege Council, which consists of a President, (the Senior Medical 
Officer among the Professors) and of all the Professors as Members, 
one of whom is appointed to act as Secretary. 

The building consists of a Library, two Lecture Booms, a Museum 
of two rooms, and a Chemical Laboratory. There is also a Dissect- 
ing Eoom attached to the establishment. 

In 1854 the College numbered ^ Pi^fessors, and the departments 
assigned to eacb Medicine ^d Clinical S£^di|^e. 2 ^. Che* 

mistry. 3, Midwifeay and Diseases of the Em, ,and 

Clinica|^ij^eiy.^ 5, 

an^ j^ysiolo^. I^liere are^'l^hree Assistants to the ^l^fessors, Wo of 
them East Indian, and one a Native. 

The course of Lectures varies every year, but that arranged for the 
Session 1854-55, comprised 60 Lectures, (including Examinations,) 
in Botany; 100 in Anatomy; 200 in Chemistry; 70 in Organic 
Chemistry; 100 in Physiology; 100 in Materia Medica; 100 m 
Surgery ; 100 in Medicine ; 70 in Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children; and 70 in Medical Jurisprudence. The following 
Table will show the order in which the various subjects of ^dy are 
pursued as proposed for the Session under notice : — 
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^Botany Every Tuesday and Thursday, fecsm . . . - 12 ta 1 

Anatomical Demonstra- 

^ tions and Dissections. . . Daily .......lto3 

Anatomy .... Eveiy Monday, Wednesday and Eriday . . . 12 to 1 
^Chemistry M<aiday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 10 to 11 


"Organic Ghemistry. . . Wednesday and Saturday . . . . .10 to 11 
Physiology , . . • . Monday, Wednesday and Friday . .. 11 to 12 

^ Materia Medica . . . Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday , . , 11 to 12 

3 - Anatomy , . ... Monday, Wednesday and Friday ♦ . . 12 to 1 

•xi Surgery ...... Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. . . 12 to 1 

^ Medicme Monday, Wednesday and Friday • . . 1 to 2 

^Dissections & Demonstrations. Daily from October to March .... 1 to 4 
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'Surgery .... Every Tuesday, Thursday and Saini day 
lledicinc . . . Monday, Wednesday and Fiiday, 

Midwifery andDiseases of 

Women and Children. Tuesday, Wednesday and Euday. 

Diseases of the Eye . . Monday 

Clinical Mcdicmo, . . Thursday. ... .... 

Clinical Surgery. . Tuesday 

( 3 days a week . ... 

I^Dissections i 


lii to I 
1 to 2 

3 to 4 
3 to 4 
1 to 2 
1 to 2 
10 to 12 
10 to 1 



. a 
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’"Medicine 

Midwifeiy ... 
Diseases of tho Eyo . . 
.j Medical Junsprudenco 
j Clinical Surgery, . 

I Clinical Medicine . . 
i^Laboratory Piactice 


Monday, Wednesday and Eiiday . . . 1 to 2 

Tuesday, Wednesday and i^nday. . . 3 to 4 

Monday . . .... 3 to 4 

Tlimaday and Saturday 11 to 12 

Tuesday . 1 to 2 

Thursday . .... . . 1 to 2 

Daily 12 to 1 


The different classes of Students and Medical Apprentices^ consist 
of— 


Ist^ 2nd^ and 3rd class Native Medical Pupils. 

Private Students (of all castes.) 

Stipendiary Students (Natives ) 

Medical A'}}i)rentices recewo as Taij. 

I’cr Mousonu 

Paid Candidates (hefore joining the College) .... Ks. 7 

Do. do. (after do, do. ) jj. 12 

Junior Medical Apprentices j; 1 (J 

Senior do. do. ;; 20 

Native Medical Paj^ils recoioe. 

3rd Class Rs. 5 

2nd do 7 

1st do. 10 

Stijoendiary Students {or Students specially for the Native Sanjeonem) 

Ist Class Rs. 7 

2nd do 10 

3rd do ... 34 

The period of instruction for each Class is as follows : — ' 

Por Medical Apprentices 4 years* 

Native Medical Pupils , 3 

Stipendiary and Private Students ... ... 5 

(th^JE^sca^^aurors not being 
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tlie Professors,) for tte purpose of qualifying for tlie Public Service, 
when sueb Medical Apprentices as pass tbe ordeal, are promoted to 
Assistant Apothecaries, and Native Medical Pupils to 2nd Dressers. 

Gaarison. KeM. 

Es. A. P. Es. A. P. 

Assistant Apothecaries^ Pay^ per mensem ... S5 0 0 70 0 0 


Second Apothecaries^ ... 96 0 0 125 0 0 

Apothecaries^ ,,,115 7 0 145 0 0 

Pive Senior Apothecaries on the List 250 0 0 

2nd Dressers^ Pay, per mensem...., 24 8 0 29 3 9 

1st Dressers^ ,, 35 0 0 42 0 0 


Of the eighteen appointments of Native Surgeons at present autho- 
rized, eight will he supplied from the establishment of Native Dressers, 
and the remaining ten will be open for pubhc competition, in both 
cases, however, being limited to Candidates of pure Native descent, 
and Natives of this Presidency. Candidates from the establishment 
of Dressers, will be eligible for enrolment as students in their order 
or seniority as First Dressers, if certified to be of good character, 
and possessed of sufficient professional and general knowledge to jus- 
tify their admission. La the event of no First Dressers being found 
qualified. Second Dressers of not less than ten years^ service in that 
grade, may he recommended for admission to College. 

Native Dressers are required to pass two Sessions at College, pre- 
vious to presenting themselves for final examination, for the Native 
Surgeoncy. 

Under no circumstances will a Native Dresser be allowed to remain 
longer than two Sessions at College, 

The Pay of Native Surgeons is as under : — 

Native Surgeons Es. 100 

Seven years and under fourteen „ 150 

Fourteen years and upwards „ 200 

Medical Apprentices are not eligible to be Native Surgeons, (they 
are restricted to youths of pure Native descent.) 

The number of Students in the College during the Session 1853-54 


was as follows 

Medical Apprentices ,..,,..,,.,,..,....., 82 
Native Medical Pupils. .,»V. 68 



Tenns of Admission for Medical Apj^reniices. 

The Examination (hy the College Oonnoil) -will comprise-^ 

1st. Physical fitness for Military Service. 

2na. A thorough knowledge of the English language, to he 
tested by writing to dictation and examination in Grammar genei’ally. 

. 3rd. Simple Arithmetic with Vulgar and Decimal Eractions. 
4th. Elements of Geometry. 

5th. A knowledge of one at least of three Native languages 
being Hindostanee, Tamil, or Teloogoo, suflicient to enable the 
candidate to speak fluently, and to read and write correctly. 

Qualificabions required of Candidates for the grade of Medical Pupil, 
1st. Physical fitness for Military Service. 

2nd. English reading and Orthography with the moaning of words. 
3rd. English writing to dictation. 

4th. Beading and Writing in Arthmetic, Tamil or Teloogoo. 

5th. The Elementary Buies of Arithmetic, oitlior according to 
the European or Native method of calculation. 


Rules for Stipendiary Students. 

1st. They must produce satisfactory certificates of their being of 
respectable connections and good character. 

2nd. They must not be under the full age of sixteen, nor above 
twenty-five. . 

3rd. They must have a grammatical knowledge of one or more 

of the Vernacular languages,— a good knowledge of English, so as to 

be able to read and write it with accuracy and facility, ^Arithmetic 
as far as Decimals-a good knowledge of the Geography of In(ha 
and a correct general knowledge of the Geography of Asia, and of 
the leading facts of the Histories of England and India. 

4th. The above standard of qualifications will be subieot to 
revision from time to time, according as the means of education may 
be increased. ^ 

5th. Apphcations of candidates are to be made to the Medical 
^ submitted to Government, and ex- 
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IMilitaiy Male This Institution was opened in 1789. Prior to its 
Orphan Asylum, formation a Charity School existed in Madras, in con- 
nection with St. Mary’s Church, which provided for the education 
and support of a limited number of the orphans of Emopeans in India, 
without reference to the professions of the parents of the orphans. 
On the 14th March 1786, the Coxnt of Directors in their general letter 
to the Government of this Presidency, took occasion to speak approv- 
ingly of a plan which had been set on foot at Calcutta, for the edu- 
cation of the orphan children of that settlement, and recommended 
its adoption at Madras. On receiving these instructions. Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, then President in Council of Port St. George, com- 
municated with the Ministers and Churchwardens on the subject, and 
a vestry was held on the 13th July 1787, when a Conamittee was 
formed to consider on the most eligible plan for providing for the re- 
lief of “ orphan and other distressed male children of the noilitary 
belonging to the Madras establishment,” an asylum already exist- 
ing for the maintenance of female orphans. 

The first step taken by the Committee was to obtain a of the 

number of boys on the coast, who might be considered objects of 
the proposed institution.” This was found to be 230. It was then 
ascertained that the support and education of each boy, calculating 
on the exlperience of the actual cost of supporting the seminaries al- 
ready established, (the charity schools at the Presidency, Trichino- 
poly, &c.,) would be ten Rupees a month. Although certain of the 
liberal support of Government, the Committee thought that the pro- 
posed asylum should not be pui’ely a Government institution, but that 
the public who were mainly to benefi.t by it, should be called upon to 
contribute towards its maintenance. Subscription lists were accord- 
ingly opened ; contributions flowed in from all directions, and a suf- 
ficient amoxmt having been collected, Government were asked to de- 
fray one-half of the expenses of maintaining each boy, the commu- 
nity undertaking to make up the other half The President in Coun- 
cil cheerfully acquiesced, but the provision was limited to one hun- 
dred boys for the time . being. The buildings then known as the 
Egmore redoubt, were placed at the disposal of the Committee, and 
%e Madras Male Orphan Asylum was opened in 1789, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Andrew BeU, known to the world as the au- 
thor of the system of eduoatiou whioh bears his name. 

E 1 



Military Female lustitution was opciiod ilL 1787, for tlic mamte- 

Auatoii atlS’ education, and clothing of a limited number of 

put on the Too- the 01 ‘pluins of European officers and soldiers in India, 
uauralitc Koad. funds of tlic Institution were raised by subscrip- 

tions and voluntary contributions for the support of a certain number 
of orphans, and the Government allowed a monthly donation of 5 
Rupees each for 100 girls from Ist March 1788, and subsequently 
increased their grant for 155 girls, which allowance is still continued. 

The foundress of the Institution was Lady Campbell, who left Ma- 
dras in 1789, but continued as Patroness of tho Asylum during her 
life, at the special request of the Governor in Conncil and of the La- 
dies Directres,ses. 

T>, , ,n These Institutions, which are now known as the Black 

MaloimdFcmalo Town Orphan Asylums, originated in tho establishment 
OiphanAsylmns. ScJml foi' Bvi/a, main- 

tained by contributions principally from Members of the East Indian 
community, and managed by a Committee of that body. Tho resources 
at this early period consisted only of public subscriptions, which be- 
ing carefully husbanded and economically apidiod, left annually a re- 
sidue and led to the formation of a Eimd ; and in progress of time' 
enabled the Committee of Management to cstahlishthe Femah Asylum 
in 1815, in which orphans wore not only to bo taught, hut to bo 
clothed, lodged, and maintained. In 1823 tho Male Asy/uni was open- 
ed. The Charity originally contomplatod a provision for only 12 
orphans in each Asylum, hut this number was extended us iucreasiiig 
means permitted, until it reached tho present oomplomenl of !)Q chil- 
dren in each Institution. The interest accruing from l.he funded pro- 
perty and its present chief means of support, tho coutrihutions of the 
public form another means, but less in amount. Siiuill sums are also 
obtained by receiving Boarders, and from needle-work o;x,ecui,ed at the 
Ifoniale Aisybrni. The Government have recently contributed 500 Es. 
per annum, but this aid is granted only in years when tho subscrip- 
tions from other sources amount to Rs. 4,82G, the average of 5 years, 
and they also allow the interest of 50,000 Rs. from Woolley’s bequest, 
on the condition of the Asylums maintaining, educating and clothing 
40 children on that foxmdation. These Institutions provide for the 
orphans of Europeans and East Indians who aro not eligible for 
admission into the Military Or|)han Asylums, and are managed by 20 
Directors, 16 of whom arc annually elected from tho subscribers, 2 
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are CTOvernment Directors, and 2, tlie Ghaplain tlie Surgeon of 
Black Town, are ex-officio Directors. The children ai’e lodged, fed, 
clothed, and educated gratuitously. They receive a plain English 
education suitable to their position in society, the elder hoys are taught 
in addition, the Elements of the Tamil and Telugu languages, and the 
girls sewing, knetting, and needle -work of every description. The In- 
stitutions endeavour to provide for the boys, who have attained the 
age of 15, by finding them employment, whereby they may maintain 
themselves. The girls, if not withdrawn by relatives able and wiUing 
to provide for them, continue to be maintained by the Charity until 
marriage. The receipts on account of these Institutions in the year 
1853-54, amounted to Rs. 10,718, and the disbursements to Bs. 11,700. 

The Asylums are two separate buildings, a public road intervening. 
They adjoin the Black Town Church, and receive considerable atten- 
tion from the Chaplain of that district, who is President of the Com- 
mittee. 

Friend in Need Society w& originally formed by Rev. 'W. 

Society. Loveless of the London Missionary Society in 1807, 

but it was not till the y^r 1813 that its were begun op a 

sure basis under the auspices of the Right Honorable Hugh Elliot 
then Govemor of Fort St. George. It is supported solely by voluntary 
contributions. The object of the Society is the suppression of mendi- 
city at the Presidency, and the means employed for its attainment 
are, personal investigation by the Committee of the cases of aU beg- 
gars referred to the Society for relief ; detection and exposure of the 
pretences of unworthy objects ; relief of the really necessitous, either 
temporarily or permanently as the case may require or the funds of 
the Society admit, or by obtaining for applicants rdfief irom o&er 
sources, or employment where they are fonnd capable of working* 
The operations of the Society are confined exclusively to Europeans 
and their descendants, and to those only who reside at Madras or its 
vicinity ; but the Committee possess the discretionary power of afford- 
ing aid to poor persons visiting Madras in search of relatives or of em- 
ployment, or who are on their way back to their own country. Pen- 
sions are granted to individuals for a shorter or longer period as the 
ease may be, and these are sometimes continned for life according to 
circumstances. 

There are two workshops in connection with the Society, one for 
males and the other for females — where a large number of the poorer 
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classes of East Indians are enabled to earn a small subsistence. The 
female worksliop is in a groat measure solf-sui)porting, but tlio results 
of the other branch, from the fact that very fevr of the men are ac- 
quainted with any of the handicrafts except rattan work and rope 
making, are unsatisfactory. These workshops, however, have olfoct- 
edmuch good, and have been the means of reclaiming many from tlic 
paths of idleness and vice. 

It is matter for regret that the funds of the Society arc reported to 
be (1854) in a declining state. 

Tlic lUoncgoi Eor some years previous to the year 1808, there cx- 

Clioiiltry. 0^52 Institution known as the Native l*oor Eimd,'' 

for the rolf^f of the needy and infirm. Tho pceiuiiary resources of 
which having failed in that year, tho Government in order t :0 provide 
against a similar occurrence, liberally sot apart the sum of 70,000 
Eupees, as funded capital for tho support of an Tusthaition, having 
for its object the maintenance of pauper Natives, unable ijo earn a 
livelihood from ago, blindness, or other bodily infirmity. On this 
sum, ten per cent, interest was allowed, and is st ill continucKl. Thus 
originated the present institution known as tho Monogar Choul- 
try and was thenceforth placed under tho supcrviMlon uiul manage- 
ment of a Committee annually selected and appointed by Govormnent. 

With the aid of the interest of tho funded capital, iho muuificont 
annual donations of His Highness tho Nabob, (1,050 llupcos), and the 
contributions and subscriptions of tho public, the institution has for 
ihe last 46 years, been tho means, under Providonce, of rescuing from 
starvation, and all its attendant miseries, some thousands and tens of 
thousands of Native poor. Thoro is besides attached to tho Choultry 
a Native Infirmary, which was originally ostablishod by Surgeon Un- 
derwood, and supported by public contributions, and which was sub- 
sequently blended with the institution. Thoro is also an asylum for 
the reception of Idiot and Lunatic paupers, — lilcowiso a Laj^iaretto, or 
Leper Hospital, tho expenses of this latter branch of tho charity 
were formerly borne by tho funds of tho Monogar Choultry, but have 
been subsequently relieved by Government. Thoro is a Surgeon at- 
tached to the Infirmary, besides a subordinate modioal staff. 

Migration So- This Society was formed early in tho year 1862, by 
Sir William W. Burton, one of the Judges of Her 
Geurt of this Presidency, with the avowed object of on- 
Indi^^ to Sydney; and amongst 
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tlie schemes devised for the amelioration of tliis deserving and in- 
creasing class of Her Majesty's subjects in India, tins was considered 
as one of tbe most useful and liberal; and for wbich they are 
entirely indebted to tbe pbilantliropy and benevolence of tbe Judge, 
wbo keenly felt tbe necessity of opening some new field of employ- 
ment for tbe more distressed portion of that community^ wbicb was 
denied them in tbeir mother country. From local causes, this class of 
East Indians are incapable of field labour, or agricultural pursuits ; 
they cannot compete with tbe ordinary laborers of tbe country, there 
being a redundancy, nor can they as tradesmen, mechanics or arti- 
zans undersell tbe Natives, or even obtain emplojment as domestic 
servants for mdoor work, on wages sufSciently remunerative to pro- 
vide them with those necessaries of life, to wbicb they have have been 
accustomed. Tinder these circumstances, Sir William Eurton's be- 
nevolent efforts were bberally supported ; and in tbe month of De- 
cember in tbe same year, tbe first band of Emigrants, of about 50 
or 60, left Madras for Sydney, under tbe most encouraging auspices. 
Tbe result of this adventure having proved highly satisfactory 
to tbe Colonists, as well as to tbe Emigrants themselves; with 
tbe aid of the Madras and tbe Colonial Grovemments, one hundred 
paore of this class were embarked for tbe sanfb destination on tbe 
30tb August 1854 ; but as tbe undertaking is necessarily attended 
with large expenditure of money, it is apprehended that it cannot, 
under present circumstances, be carried out to that extent as to render 
it of general benefit. 

The Marine or Institution was estabbsbed in tbe year 1851, 

Naval School, Captain Christopher Biden, tbe Master Attendant 
of this Port, for tbe purpose of providing employmmit, sea, for 
East Indian lads, from 12 to 14 years of age. It has dotiei and is 
doing, much good in a quiet and unobtrusive manner. About 250 
lads have already passed tbe school, and have been apprenticed to 
Commanders of ships in tbe Boyal Navy, tbe Merchants^ Sea Ser- 
vice, and Coasting, or Country Service. Tbe great majority of tbe 
lads, wbo avail themselves of tbe benefit of this valuable institution, 
being orphans or paupers, are admitted as free boarders in tbe 
school ; they undergo training in tbe ordinary duties of seamen, are 
occasionally sent afloat to vessels in tbe roadstead, and on short 
voyages, and are afterwards apprenticed or shipped on wages accord- 
ing to circumstances. It may not be deemed out of place to observe 
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that llic dosIgaiatioR Easi Indians, is now applied lo lEosioborn in tlic 
coiintiy, tlic offspring of Europeans and of their descendants by in- 
tcmarriag’os ; and in almost cycry part of southern India, where 
Europeans have traced their courisc the East Indians arc to bo found. 
They, at present, form a large class and have the character for in- 
telligence, probity, and loyalty, and some by thoir energy, industry, 
and perscycrance, have attained the benefits resulting from these 
qualities ; but the great majorify are poor and in distressed circum- 
stances. Considering their origin, as the descendants of the domi- 
nant race, and belonging to the same Christian Faith, — and their piln- 
ciples of thought and action, — and forming as they do, tho link bo- 
twGon the goyerning power and the Natives of the country, they 
have long regretted that their services are not more generally availed 
of by Covornment in tho higher offices of tho State ; for, at present, 
with some very few exceptions, they arc generally employed as ordi- 
nary Clerks and Copyists in Public Offices, or enlisted in tho Native 
Army as Drummers, Fifers, Musicians, and Farriers. They arc ca- 
pable of tho highest mental cxdturc, and under proper slimuli, tlioy 
have evinced talents of a high order — they have not only distinguish- 
ed themselves as Uncovenantod Assistants in Public Offices, Jnxt like- 
wise in the science Medicine — as Prinoixial Suddor Amoons, (Na- 
tive Judges), Magistrates, Attorneys or Solicitors, Military Officers, 
Surveyors, Linguists, &c. Thoir capacity and character would, they 
confidently believe, secure an abundant recomponso for any pains that 
might be taken to give them a better status. Much symputlxy has 
been excited in England for tho Hindoos of this country, but in tho 
contest of parties tho position and claims of tho East Indian com- 
munity have been greatly lost sight of. TVIien they woro com- 
paratively small in number, and, generally spooking, not so far ad- 
vanced in education as at present, and despite their depressed con- 
dition, they have not failed to elicit tho testimony of some of tho 
greatest Indian Statesmen. When writing of this class Sir John 
Malcolm made the following observations : — 

A just and generous Government will not however havo recourse 
^ to that narrow principle which apportions benefits by tho power any 
of its snbjeete have of enforcing fhem, nor will it withhold any 
^ Sia^Mable bocMi, because, it k oJifended by the temper in which they 
^ wm nleited. Acsfeg on dtosoat ^unds, it will give to this, as 
^ tib^t e^nisideration, which is duo to 
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“ tteir condition, and which fulfils their reasonable hopes without a 
“ sacrifice of any essential interest of the empire.” 

And the late'.Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, in a Minute 
of Ooimcil dated 31st December 1824, made the following forcible and 
truthful observations : — 

“ With what grace Can you talk of your paternal government of Tn - 
“ dia, if you exclude the descendants of European fathers by Native 
“ mothers from aU offices; and if, over a population of 50,000,000, you 
“ enact that no one but a European shall order any punishment ? Such 
“ an interdiction is a sentence of degradation on a whole people, ffiom 
“ which no good can arise.” 

And that distinguish^ Statesman, the late Lord Metcalfe, when ad- 
dressing a deputation of the class expressed himself as follows : — 

“ That you should be considered or consider yourselves a separate 
“ class, is greatly to be lamented ; not less is it so for that there 
“ should be any distinctions or separations of any kind in this empire. 
“ It must be the anxious wish of every man connected with India, 
that ^ jolasses, Native, Earf Indian and European, should 
in one bond of brotherly love. If any feelings too natural to be 
wondered at, caused by the dominion of foreigners, or dijBference of 
religious customs, manners and education, render this union at pre- 
sent difidcult or uimattainable, with respect to our Native brethren, 
we can only hope that such difficulties may in time be surmounted 
good government and the enjoyment of equal righto. But there is 
no reason why East Indians and Europeans, if equal justice he dealt 
to both, should not be joined in most cordial union, or why any dis- 
thiction hetioeen them should ever exist. But if your commtmi^, gen- 
“ tlemen, were to be recognised as separate, it is one of which you have 
much reason to be proud. Judgfiig from what has come under my 
own observation, I am* not aware of any community in which there 
is more respecfaUlity of character or less apparently of crime or m- 
icorthy conduct. In official ability and efficiency you yield to none, 
and in all pursuits and professions, in arts and in arms, you have 
“ representatives of whom any community might justly boast. You 
have an extensive share in the public business connected with the 
administration of the government of the country, and the acknow- 
lodgement of the value of your co-operation has long Icen estahlished, 
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IS daily hicnamg, and cannoi fail cwitualhj lo produce for you inh 
portant and henefidal 

And Qenoi'al Fraser, late Eesident at tlie ITizam’s Court, and one 
of the longest resident Military Officers in India, with ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing the East Indian character, spoke as follows : — 

To you, gentlemen, who arc not in the recognisod service of the 
British Cfovernment, I tender my grateful thanlcs for the honor you 
have done mo. You belong to a class of our follow subjects wliich 
though not in the Covenanted Service of the Honorable Company, 
is in every way entitled to respect ; and I trust that the day is not 
veiy distant when much of that invidious distinction which now 
exists will cease to be known, and when you will obtain a largo par- * 
ticipation in those privUegos which are amply duo to yotir merit/^ 

The Madras Institution was established on tho ls(. May 1838, 

Home. present usefulness it is chiefly indebted to 

the zeal and energy of Captain 0. Biden, tho Master Attendant. It is 
greatly dependent on voluntary contributions from tho public, to- 
wards which also the Government liberally contribute 100 Es. per 
mensem. The Home is designed for seamen generally of all coun- 
tries, and for soldiers and their families visiting Madras on a temporary 
sojourn. All other classes are excluded from the advantages permit- 
ted to inmates. Sailors who are ascertained to bo not undeserving, 
yet destitute are, if not provided for by Government, fed, boarded, 
and clothed gratis^ others who are able to pay their way are bound to 
do so ; and all are required to take service on any vessel in the roads 
wanting hands on terms determined by the proper Marine authoii- 
ties. Any man refusing service is expelled. 

Govemmont This Institution is so called because it is purposed 
Central Museum. g]ioi.tly to establish numerous Local Museums through- 
out Southern India, which shall all communicate with this the parent 
establishment. It originated in 1851, in a proposal by Dr, E. Balfour, 
and nearly 30,000 specimens in all departments of Science and Art 
have already been collected in it. It comprises a Natural History 
Museum ; a Museum of Economic Geology ; a Museum of Geographic 
Geology ; a Public Library ; a Coin dej)artment, and a Gallery of 
^^^^tures. The Museum of ^Natural History consists of departments 

Mineralogy, Omitliology, Conoliology and 
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Ichthylogy. The Geological department already forms a yery exten- 
sive collection ; the specimens illustrative of the Aqueous Formations, 
and of the Volcanic, Igneous, and Metamorphic Series of Rocks, being 
ample for all the purposes of instruction, and the fossils, of which* a 
catalogue has just been published, are particularly numerous and 
many of them valuable, 

, The Museum of Geographical Geology has been formed from a very 
extensive collection of the rocks and minerals of the provinces com- 
prised in the Madras Presidency. It contains already about 5,000 
specimens from the Civil and Military divisions held by the Madras 
army, all of them arranged in separate cases where the geological 
features of every locality can be separately examined, and it is daily 
increasing in size and interest. 

The Museum of Economic Geology is arranged according to the 
plan adopted for the Grand Exhibition of 1851 under four sections, viz. 

I. Raw Materials, in the Mineral^ Vegetahhy and Animal Kingdoms ; 

II. Machinery; HI, MjOTJEA(muKES ; and TV. Sculptobe, Models, 
and the PiAsnc Art ; and contains about 10, OW) spocmn^QS, all of 
them having some relation to the wants and occupations of mankind. 
This Museum will do much to increase our knowledge of the ravv and 
manufactured products of this country. Dr. Balfour has had the 
honoraiy charge of the Central Institution ever since its origin, but the 
salaried ofifcers consist of a Curator, Assistant Curator, and a Mounter, 
with clerks and attendants, aU Natives of the country. Reports are 
made to Government half-yearly. The first published report, in 

1852, gave the details of the Museum ; in the second, in 1853, there 
was a history of the origin of the Institution ; the third, also in 

1853, contained a description of the Marbles of the Madras Presi- 
dency ; and the fourth, in 1854, contained a history of the Iron Ores 
and Iron and Steel of Southern India, and we learn from a Circular 
that the "Woods of Southern India will form the subject of the next 
report. 

The Musqum is open to the public daily, from 6 to 9 a. m. and 12 
to 6 p. M., and the interest which the community take in the Insti- 
tution is evinced by the, increasing numbers who avail themselves of 
the privilege. 
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TISmiiS IN THE YEAR. 


1851 

Last six months. 

1852 

1853 

1854 

Grand Total of 
the 3J years. 

530 

2,906 

20,096 

35,000 

58,532 


_ ^ 

„ - * 




The G-ovemment Central Mnsoum, as a whole, though only in 
its infancy, has made very remarkable progress, and is a credit to 
Madras. 
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CHINGLEPUT. 

This district lies between tlie parallels of 12® and 14® Ifortli ; on 
tbe sea coast. Part of it is to tlie north, and part to the south of 
Madi’as. 
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Tlio clisirict of Cliinglcpui Is yot often culled The ♦TagHirc,’^ It 
was originally obiainod as suclx in ilie youv ITbd, IVoui the Nabob of 
Arcot, iu roUirn for tho services rendered him mid liiu lather by the 
Company, and tho grant was in (‘onllrnuHl by a SnHnnd from 
tho Groat Mogul. 

Tho British Government did not. at oiu'c take (hurgo of their now 
acquisition, but rented it to tho Nabob on vonewt'd l('as(\s generally 
from year to year. 

Tlis system of managoment was of tlio saim* epprosKivc and unjust 
character, which marked the administration of afliiirs in his owntofrh 
tory, the Carnatic* It exhibited throughout a hcouc of houudless ex- 
action and rapacity, on the part of the Govcrninonti and its ofldcors; of 
evasion, on that of tho inhabitants ; or of collusion botwcim thorn and 
tho public servants ; while the revenue diminlslied every year with the 
cultivation. The husbandman was entitled to a certnin Htandard share 
of the crop, but a considerable proportion of it 'was ('xtertiHl from him 
imdor tho varied devices of uaml asmment^ JUvd mlditmal 

(messment^ diodnir and by private coiitrihufiouH levied by the 

revenue officers, for their own use. Mlien the Court of Directors issued 
instructions in tho year lITo to tlio Ib'osidoniiy of Fold St. George, 
to appoint a Committoo of Circuit to investigate tlio state of the 
Northern Oircara, they directed, in tho same inst.ruetiens, that such 
Committee should extend its onqxxirios to tho Jaghire, stating that 
many considerations induced them to keep tliat territory under their 
immediate management : that, unless the Nabob agreed to such 
arrangements as they deemed necessary for mutual advantage, they 
would no longer consent to his renting tho Jaghiro ; and that the 
Committee of Circuit should have full liberty to explore tho coun- 
try, so as to ascertain its real produce and revenue, in tho man- 
ner described in the instructions respecting tho Northern Oiroare, 
During the time it was hold by the Nabob, Mr* Barnard, an Engineer 
officer, was employed in making a survey of tho lands, which ho com- 
pleted in 1776. This survey may bo considered to have thrown much 
more light on a very intricate subject of investigation, than a first 
attempt could be expected to afford, under similar oiroumstanoes ; and 
it was highly creditable to the industry of Mr. Barnard. He possess- 
authority in tho district, to aid him in tho prosecution of his 
difficulties were thrown in his way by the Nabob ; and 
which he could resort, were tho 
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statements of tlie cui'nnms and iiJiabitants ; wliicli were of course 
fabricated to seiwe tbeir own Tiews. Tbe smwey was in fact under- 
taken Avitb a view, ratker of forming some tolerable idea of tke value 
of tbe country, than of ascertaining with precision, affairs of revenue 
detail. 


* Letters fLom 
Fort St G-eorge, 
StlvJtme 1784, 
12tli Tan. 1786 , 
im Oct. 1786. 

HevGinie Cons 
28tli July 1789. 


When the Committee of Assigned Revenue was appointed on tbe 
breaking out of the war of 1780, to manage the Nabob’s possessions 
in the Carnatic* the Jaghire was placed in their hands. 
In 1783, they let out the country in fourteen large 
Farms on leases of nine years, at increasing rents. In 
the following year, a Company’s servant was appointed 
at tbe instance of tbe Committee, as Resident in the 
Jaghire, in order to see that the several stipulations con- 
tained in the cowles or leases, were put into execution. The Jaghire 
wastvuce invaded by Hyder Ali; in 1768, and in the war of 1780, 
when he entered it with fire and sword. On the termination of 
the latter war, in 1784, hardly any other signs were left in many 
parts of the country of its having been inhabited by human beings, 
than the bones of the bodies that had been massacred, or the 
naked walls of the houses^ choultries, and temples, which had been 
burnt. To the havoc of war, succeeded the afSiction of famine ; 
and the emigrations arising from these successive calamities, nearly 
depopulated the district. On the dissolution of the Co m m i ttee in 


1786, the general charge and control of affairs was confided to a 
Superintendent with a clerk, being also a Company s servant, tbe 
Resident still contmuing to discharge the duty formerly allotted to 
him. The districts were soon afterwards placed under the sole charge 
of the Superintendent. In 1788, the Jaghire was formed into two 
divisions, and each placed imder a Collector ; and in the following 
year, it was divided into three Collectorships, and the office of Super- 
intendent was abolished. At this time, the renters, with a few ex- 
ceptions, had repeatedly failed in their payments under the leases for 
nine years. Their estates were sequestrated, and several of them 
put into confinement. From 1783, when the leases were granted, to 
1789, the net receipts into the treasury had not, on an average, ex- 
ceeded one-fourth of the sum at which they were valued in the grants 
of the Nabob. The districts were then rented by the Collectors, to 
the inhabitants; in smaller portions than formerly, on leases for three 


years. 
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S-paunders. The French under Lully had 300 Fiuropoan cavalry, GOO 
European infantry, 500 Native cavalry, and 1,200 Native infantry, all 
disciplined, with two 12-ponndorB, two 9-poundorB, and fo\ir sixes ; 
whereas Calliaud had but 80 European foot-, and 12 artillerymen, 
whilst of his Native infantry but 1,500 were disciplined, the remain- 
der being mere rabble. 

It would carry us beyond our limits to ont-cr upon a detail of the 
struggle, which lasted from, daybreak till 5 v. n., and tovniinated in 
the retreat of the enemy, at the very moment when, from the ex- 
haustion of his ammunition, Calliaud co\ild not liavc maintained it 
two minutes longer. Wo shall merely indicate tlio two points d’ap- 
pui of the British commander, which wore Carvalho’s garden, in 
which ho placed four of his pieces, and a deserted swamy house still 
standing at the N. E. corner of the present parade ground, both of 
which p®sts wore obstinately contested through the day, although tlio 
latter was won towards the close of it, by a stratagem of the enemy. 

Notwithstanding its eligible site as a cantonment, frit. Tliomas’s 
Mount appears to have been altogether noglocied for another (piartor 
of a century, when at Icngili, in 1774, at the recommendation of tho 
then Commandant of Artillery, Colonel James, it became tho Head 
Quarters of that corps, which previously had been in tho habit of 
firing into tho sea in carrying ou its practice. 

Five years previous to this, viz., on tho 29th March 1709, the 
Mount was appointod as tho rendezvous, at which tlio famous Ilyder 
All, who had approached within five miles of Maditis, was to moot 
M. Dupre, the senior Member of Council, to treat for peace, and hero 
the treaty was definitively signed on tho 2d April 

In 1780, in the month of August, II. M.^s 73d Highlanders, 800 
strong, with the same number of Nativo infantry, and 400 Europeans, 
infantry and artillery, belonging to the E. I. Company, wore encamp- 
ed at the Mount, in order, in conjunction with Colonel Baillie, ap- 
proaching from tho Northern Oircars, to make head against Hy- 
der, who was again ravaging the Carnatic. On the 26th August, 
this force broke up from the Mount, and proceeded in Baillie^s direc- 
tion, amving only to leam the utter annihilation of his force, and 
being compelled to retreat upon tho Mount and Madras, harassed by 
swan^^ of the Mabaratta horse. Ohly five companies of Na- 
^ gw were left to prrison the Mount, and 

Shoi^ works have long 
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agents ; and under this denomination was included the principal do- 
mestics in the service of a European. Through the means of these 
relations, they continued to retain the property which they had ac- 
quired in the villages ; and by the pretended importance which they 
were enabled to assume, through their intercourse with Europeans, 
they kept the inhabitants in complete subjection. Some individuals, 
the most intriguing and aspiring of the diihashes, attempted to set 
themselves in the place of the Nabob. They found means to intro- 
duce their own aumildars, and other servants, into the management 
of the country ; fomented quarrels between the inhabitants and the 
Tenters, and thus established an authority, far more effectual, than 
that of the Government of Madras. After a little time, these quar- 
rels subsided, or at least, reached not the ears of Government ; whose 
principles were so little known, or so easily misrepresented to the in- 
habitants, that their complaints were addressed to the dubashes them- 
selves, who became the arbiters of all duties. 

Towards establishing their authority, the dubashes thought it ne- 
cessary to give way to the pretensions of the inhabitantis regarding 
their share of the crops, as any thing like an enquiiy into their 
rights, would have defeated their project of supplanting the power of 
Government, and thereby making the Jaghire a property to them- 
selves. This gave rise to various animosities among the inhabitants. 
One man advanced pretensions for himself and precluded the rest ; 
property ha\ung been once thrown into confusion was easily invad- 
ed. In this state of things the duhash was pampered by both par- 
ties. His cows were sent to feed and fatten at the expense of his 
clients, and their carts and servants employed in his service for what- 
ever purposes he pleased, his favor being the only return expected. 

The underKng dubashes played the same part on a lesser scale ; so 
that, when the Company’s Civil Servants were sent to the manage- 
ment of the Jaghire, the junto had become so formidable that no 
one would* venture to provoke its wrath. In the progress of this odi- 
ous system, the former leaders of the inhabitants in a great measure 
lost their influence, or maintained it only by showing a difference to 
a set of upstart dubashes who but the other day were subservient to 
them, for many of them had risen from being common ryots. No- 
thing could be more irksome to the head men of villages than this 
humiliation ; but it was impossible in such a state of things, they 
could resume their proper place ia society. 
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It was an evil to eradicate wliioli, both in (hat district and in the 
Carnatic, formed a loading object of the iidmiuist.ration of Lord 
Hobart. On the appointment of Mr. Pluco to the Oollcctorship of 
the Jagliiro, his particular attention was therefore culled to the neces- 
sity of accomplishing so salutary n purpose in that portion of terri- 
tory. Ilis eflbrts, accompanied us they were by a vigor and linimoss 
of proceeding which could alone ensure them any success, appear to 
have had the eftect of liberating the inhabi(<ants from tho power of a 
faction, whoso views and machinations wore alike hostile to their web 
hire and the general prosperity of tho country. 

The report to tho Board of Bovenue, dated 8th Juno 1709, occupies 
a whole volume, and contains much interesting information, 

In 1802, a Permanent Assessiueiit was introduced, and G1 Moolahs 
or Estates parcelled out paying to Qovornmont annually from 7,000 to 
16,000 Rupees each. From tho incapacity of tho Proprietors, and domes- 
tic feuds, most of those fell into arrears, and have boon purchased by 
Government : so that at present it is a ryotwar district. The ancient 
Tamil tenure of Mccrassce still exists in Ohiugleput, tliough not so 
fully recognised as in Tanjorc. 

The district in general is low and iiitorsporsod hero 
and there with hills ; tho soil is very indilloront, being 
sandy with largo detached masses of granite projecting in many 
places. In other parts of tho district it is dry, and from want of water, 
uncultivated ; but cocoanut and palmyra trees, native, of such soils are 
abundant, and thrive without much trouble. 


Elvers, &c. 


The Palar, whoso source is in Mysore (near that of 
the Pennar), It passes Arcot, Wallajahhad and Chin- 
gleput, and falls into the sea at Sadras. Tho other rivers aro very 
small, viz., the Adyar which falls into tho soa at Madras, and the 
Cheyar which falls into the Palar opposite Wallajahbad. It rises near 
Changamah at the foot of tho Hills dividing Salem from North Arcot, 
The Corteliar streams rises near the Cauverypauk tank in N6rth Arcot, 
and flows into the back water at Ennoro, 10 miles north of Madras, 
The sources of irrigation are chiefly tanks, about 3,000 in number ; 
the water in the tanks collected during the monsoon, is reserved for 
imgation in the dry season which lasts for nearly nine months in the 
The large tanks are at Chembrambaucum, Ootramaloor, Red- 

named is 20 miles in circuit, and 

<rf land* 
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Soil. 


Produce. 


The soil of this district is in most parts indifferent. 
Rocks, or large detached pieces of granite, project in 
the fields, and the country is overrim with low prickly bushes. 

Inland, the country becomes more clayey, and is (tf 
course more productive. The whole extent of land under 
cultivation is estimated at 154,400 cawnies,* the proportion of wet to 
dry land being about three to one ; the chief productions are dry 
grain, betel, oil, fruits, vegetables, cloth, firewood ; all of which find 
a ready market at Madras. The cultivation of indigo has also been 
undertaken, but not with much success. 

The palmyra thrives without trouble, and is both cheap and abun- 
dant. The tari^ or fermented juice, and the jaggery or inspissated juice 
of this tree (the boremvs flalelhformis) are much esteemed. Bamboos 
are very scarce, and sell for three times their cost in Calcutta, but re- 
cently the inhabitants have been encouraged to plant them round 
their houses. 

The trade of the district is nnt extensive, and consists principally of 
grain, hetel-nut, and other ITative produce which is brought from the 
western countries, together with cotton thread, and dyes for the cloth 
manufacturers. Salt of a fine quality is made in great abundance 
along the sea coast, and the grain merchants load their carriage bul- 
locks and carts with it on their return to the westward. The salt 
trade is however gradually drawing more to the town of Madras. 

The climate does not materially differ from that of 
Madras. 


Climate. 


Chingleput. 

The chief town of the CoUectorate, where a ZiUah Court is held, 
lies in a south-west direction from Madras, and distant 36 miles : 
there being an excellent road between. It was formerly a place of 
some strength, and is still surrounded by a rampart and ditch two 
miles in circumference. It is bounded on the extern and greater 
part of the northern faces, by an artificial lake two miles long and 
one broad, from which the ditch is supplied with water. The fort is 
400 yards in length from north to south, and 280 in breadth from 
east to west ; it is divided into two parts. The eastern is considerably 
elevated, and forms what is called the inner fort. The entire western 


1 Cawnie — 1 322 Acres, 
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fece and part of tlie norlliern, are bounded by rice fields irrigated 
from tlio lake, tke water of wliicb is retained by an cmbankincnt 
1,000 yards in lengtli, on tke top of wbicb. runs tlic liigli road leading 
from Madras to tlie southward. Small, rocky and bare hills lie to the 
south and north of the fort, but the country generally around is level 
and open, and a low and thin jungle occurs in some paris. 

The town of Chingleput lies about half a mile to the south-east of 
i,liG fort. It consists almost entirely of one long street. At the sumo 
distance from the fort, is another small village ; both arc tolerably 
clean and airy, and the Palar river runs close by the latter. 

The inhabitants in the neighbourhood have been generally remark- 
ably exempt from disease, notwithstanding the proximily to the lake 
from which, when the water becomes low a strong odour arises, from 
the decay and decomposition of a great expanse of weeds in its bed. 

The principal employment of tho inhabitants is agriculture, the 
only article of manufacture being silk, and coarse 'cloth, and oven 
these are carried on to a very limited extent. Tho grctil muss of tho 
population consists of Hindoos; Mahomedans being but thinly scat- 
tered over this part of tho country. 

The public buildings within tlic fort, arc tho Jail, a ITaco of arms, 
the Hospital, and the Court IIouso. Tho jail is idacod botwoon tho 
outer and inner walls of tho fort, on tho south side ; tho site is low 
and confined, and precludes a free circulation of air. It is however 
somewhat raised from the ground. Tho building consists of iiWO por- 
tions adjoining each other ; one, tho largest, is in tho form of a paral- 
lelogram enclosing an area which contains nine apartments with a 
verandah towards tho area ; it is a very old building, formerly a cot- 
ton godown, and was converted into a jail in 1802, when tho Zillah 
Court was established here. Tho other portion ocoiipios two adjacent 
sides of a parallelogram, tho opposite sides of which arc tho eastern 
part of the first building, and a high wall on tho south ; it has also a 
verandah, and contains four apartments of smallor dimensions. Prom 
the situation of this jail the ventilation is imperfect, but tho apart- 
ments are all kept very clean, and tho place is dry. 

The Hospital is situated within the fort. It is a long range of 
building parallel to, and about 20 yards from the western rampart, 


iwMoh shuts it in on the rear ; at the sides and in front, it is enclosed 
wall. The building is constructed of brick and' ohunam, 

b^ok ; it is provided with a 
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TerarLdali in front and rear, and is well raised from tLe gronnd. It 
is divided into th.ree wards, and a dispensary ; the wards have no 
direct communication with each other ; they are all well ventilated 
by doors and windows, the latter of which are secured with iron bars' 
and shutters : one of the wards is appropriated for the sick of the de- 
tachment of sepoys on duty here. In the same enclosures are two 
cells for insane patients of ten feet sq^uare. Both jail and hospital 
are well supplied with good water. 

The Treasury is at Oonjeveram. The Collector till lately, has ge- 
nerally resided at Pnllicarney (a village 15 nules from Madi’as), or 
at Sadras, on the Coast, 


St. Thomas’s Mount. 

The cantonment of St. Thomas" Mount, lying at the distancg of eight 
miles from Madras, and to the southward and eastward of it, is situat- 
ed nevertheless not above four miles inland ; the elevation of the hiU, 
as deduced from the measurements given in the plans of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey, being about 115 or 120 feet above the sea level, and 
the gronnd on which the cantonment is placed only about 25 feet, 

ITearly a century has elapsed since this spot formed the battle-field 
on the 9th February 1759, between the French and the English > 
which two nations, both then in the infancy of their power in the 
east, were struggling for supremacy in India, each being supported 
by its respective Native allies. 

At that period, the site of the present cantonment of the Mount was 
one unbroken plain as far as Palavexam ; there being only a few 
houses scattered at wide intervals on the direct road leading from Car- 
vaIho"s garden, opposite the present (so called) Lucky Bungalow, up to 
the foot of the Mount steps. Even at that early date, those steps were 
in existence ; for the Portuguese, the first European adventurers in the 
East, had established their Missions upwards of two centuries previ- 
ously, both at St, Thomas" Mount, and at the Little Mount, f wo miles 
nearer to Madras ; the Church of The Expectation of the Blessed 
Yirgin,"" measuring 109 by 78 feet, on the summit of the former, 
having been built and endowed by the Crown of Portugal, so far back 
as 1547. 

The English, in the battle of the Mount, were commanded by 
Captain Calliaud, (see page 182,) and had, including the troops of 
Mahomed Isoof or TJsoff Bian, but 2,200 horse, 2,600 foot, and six 
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S-paunders. The French under Lully had 300 Fiuropoan cavalry, GOO 
European infantry, 500 Native cavalry, and 1,200 Native infantry, all 
disciplined, with two 12-ponndorB, two 9-poundorB, and fo\ir sixes ; 
whereas Calliaud had but 80 European foot-, and 12 artillerymen, 
whilst of his Native infantry but 1,500 were disciplined, the remain- 
der being mere rabble. 

It would carry us beyond our limits to ont-cr upon a detail of the 
struggle, which lasted from, daybreak till 5 v. n., and tovniinated in 
the retreat of the enemy, at the very moment when, from the ex- 
haustion of his ammunition, Calliaud co\ild not liavc maintained it 
two minutes longer. Wo shall merely indicate tlio two points d’ap- 
pui of the British commander, which wore Carvalho’s garden, in 
which ho placed four of his pieces, and a deserted swamy house still 
standing at the N. E. corner of the present parade ground, both of 
which p®sts wore obstinately contested through the day, although tlio 
latter was won towards the close of it, by a stratagem of the enemy. 

Notwithstanding its eligible site as a cantonment, frit. Tliomas’s 
Mount appears to have been altogether noglocied for another (piartor 
of a century, when at Icngili, in 1774, at the recommendation of tho 
then Commandant of Artillery, Colonel James, it became tho Head 
Quarters of that corps, which previously had been in tho habit of 
firing into tho sea in carrying ou its practice. 

Five years previous to this, viz., on tho 29th March 1709, the 
Mount was appointod as tho rendezvous, at which tlio famous Ilyder 
All, who had approached within five miles of Maditis, was to moot 
M. Dupre, the senior Member of Council, to treat for peace, and hero 
the treaty was definitively signed on tho 2d April 

In 1780, in the month of August, II. M.^s 73d Highlanders, 800 
strong, with the same number of Nativo infantry, and 400 Europeans, 
infantry and artillery, belonging to the E. I. Company, wore encamp- 
ed at the Mount, in order, in conjunction with Colonel Baillie, ap- 
proaching from tho Northern Oircars, to make head against Hy- 
der, who was again ravaging the Carnatic. On the 26th August, 
this force broke up from the Mount, and proceeded in Baillie^s direc- 
tion, amving only to leam the utter annihilation of his force, and 
being compelled to retreat upon tho Mount and Madras, harassed by 
swan^^ of the Mabaratta horse. Ohly five companies of Na- 
^ gw were left to prrison the Mount, and 

Shoi^ works have long 
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been reduced to tbe ordmary leyel, but tbeir historical remains are 
still to be seen in the excayation crossing the Palayeram plain, to the 
southward of the Mount, in a direction nearly from E. to W., and 
known as the Mahratta ditch.’’ At the close of the year, Madras 
and the Mount were relieved by the arrival of Sir Eyre Ooote from 
Bengal, and with this event its military history as a scene of active 
strife may be said to have closed. 

The extent of the cantonment, as occupied by public as well as 
private buildings, is not easily estimated, on account of its great ir- 
regularity of form. From the entrance from Madras at the Lucky 
Bungalow, to the intersection of the upper and lower roads in the di- 
rection of Palaveram, the extreme length is about a mile, the width 
varying at numerous points. To the westward, and immediately un- 
der the Mount, are two ranges of European barracks, for the same 
number of battalions of artillery ; one immediately facing the very 
extensive parade ground, which forms the wings of the cantonment, 
and the other more to the southward, fix>ntmg the Protestant Church, 
(Government building), and the European Both barracks 

have been considerably improved of late, and the ventilation better 
attended to, whilst the European hospital, by the adfltion of an up- 
per story, has been made an excellent airy building. The place of 
arms of the Golundauze, or ITative artillery, with the Native hospital, 
and lines for two companies, is to the southward and eastward of this, 
and quite off the public road. The lines consist of three parallel 
rows of brick and tiled houses, each with a brick wall running before 
it. Lines and a hospital for two troops of horse artillery lie at the 
southern extremity of the Mount, and are excellent and airy build- 
ings. The Church is a very neat and well ventilated structure, erect- 
ed in 1825-26, and containing sittings for 500 persons, including 80 
seats for officers aud families of St. Thomas’ Mount and Palaveram, 
with a pew for the Hon’ble the Governor, and another for the Com- 
mandant of Artillery. About three years ago, it was struck by Hghtning 
on a Thursday evening shortly after the congregation had departed. 
The electric fluid twisted the vane, pa^ed down the belfry, and issued 
through a pane of the window in the vestry, making a small round 
perforation iu the glass. 

The other places of worship at the Mount are, a small neat Gothic 
Wesleyan Chapel at the foot of the Mount steps, in which service is 
performed every Sunday evening ; a building about 200 yards to the 



north’fraid of it, formerly occupied as ilio Olnircli. Cor tlio I'liiropcan 
Protestant congregation, prior to tlio crccliou of tlic olhev building 
and nov converted into a Roman Oatliolie (.lliapol, for ( ho Muropoan 
soldiery of that denomination ; tlio Portuguese Roman (Julbolic Clui- 
pel on the Mount, named “ Tho Expcctuiiun of (he iSh^ssed "Vir- 
gin,” which has already been alluded to, and eonliiiiiH (IDO HiltlugSj and 
a smaller one near the Practice gi’ound, close (o “ h'iddler’s hllhow,” 
named “ The Presentation of tho Blessed Virgin,” built in 17(11 by 
the Curriars or boatmen, and supported by voluidary eou( libidious. 
This is only 74 by 25 feet, and contains about dOO Killings. 

The remaining public buildings aro tlio Artilhuy Bepdi., which, has 
been greatly enlarged since its foundation in 1821, and now (iontaiiis 
a model room, which is one of tho lines of tlio hi omit, a nd. both a 
printing and a lithograph press. Thoro is also a iN'riumsion-cap 
manufactory on the premises, which supplies tlio whole army of Port 
St. George, with that indispensablo article ol' oquipmonl.. Inmicdi- 
ately to the southward of it lies tho Artillery hlcss House, aclcnow- 
Icdged to he tho finest in all India, and able (o accommodato a party 
of eighty at dinner without inconvenience. Erected in tho form of a 
double T, the southern cross contains an excellent lilmay, whilst tho 
opposite end is fitted up as a ball room, with tbo orclu'Ktra bayed out 
from its centre. In tho compound arc tiro billiard room, ilui racket 
court, and the smoking divan. Tho old Laboratory, in tbo direction 
of tho Practice ground, is now chiefly used us a store room. 

The men have also their places of resort for aimmomeut or insiruc- 
tion. Each barrack-square contains a ball-alloy ; ihero is a skittle 
ground, and bagatelle boards in a very excellent eauteon, wbieb also 
takes in newspapers and periodicals ; there is a coifec room in (.lio par- 
cherry well supported, and a imayor-mcoting building, very fairly at- 
tended. There is a school for tho children of tho eaidoumenl,, which 
numbers a considerable per-oentage of them as piqiils, and one for 
adults in the progress of erection on tho top of tho most soidhoiiy 
range of barraelvs. 

Karkhanah Lines, or Cattle Depdts, for throe batteries, occupy the 
vacant space immediately in front of the north face of the Mount ; the 
solitary cells for the European foot artillery lie to tho right of these, 
those of the Horse artillery being perched on a spur of the Mount 
near their own. lines ; and immediately in front of these lies the burial 
ground, which, although extensive, is nearly tenanted to its capacity, 
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wHcli has been greatly limited by the number of raonmnents erected 
in it. 

Of montunents and memorials of distinguished officers of the corps 
of artillery, there are the cenotaph to Colonel Dalrymple, at the hf. E. 
angle of the parade ground ; an obelisk in memory of Greneral Syden- 
ham, in the Chui'ch compound ; a granite column to Colonel Koble, c. b.^ 
erected by the men of the Horse artillery, on the shoulder of the Mount 
OTeiiooking their lines ; a magnificent half length marble bust by 
Chantry to the same, placed by the officers of the corps in the Church ; 
and handsome marble tablets to the memories of Colonel Derville, 
Major Oakes, Captain Byam, Lieutenant Beadnell, Surgeons Porteous 
and Grant. The Artillery Mess House contains also trro fine oil paint- 
ings, hung at either end of the dining room, of the present Major Ge- 
neral Montgomerie, c. b., and of Colonel Hohle, c. b. 

The batteries for the annual practice of the corps are raised on the 
left of, and in a direct line with, the northern wall of the Church- 
yard. The butt raises its head at 600 yards in front and to the 
north, and the range may be said to be unequally in extent, being 
about 5,000 yards. 

Of bazaars there may he said to be two, one called the Bengali, 
or Big Bazaar, which commencing at the southern extremity of the 
cantonment at the Palayeram entrance, runs down the hack of all the 
private houses and the Golundauze lines, until it emerges on the 
Mount road close to Saib’s Choultry. The other, in like manner, runs 
down the back of the European barracks on the other side, terminat- 
ing at Fiddler’s Elbow,” near the Karkhanah lines. The Canton- 
ment office is but a small building, and the Police one has been mi- 
gratory ; but an estimate for a proper edifice for both has at length 
been sanctioned. 

The number of terraced or upstair houses bears but a small propor- 
tion to that of bungalows, properly so called ; but few of them are 
destitute of good gardens, and the Mount has always struck the 
stranger as a pretty” cantonment. The band plays twice a week, 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays), on the parade ground, which in the 
course of a short time, will be surrounded by a handsome invisible 
wire fence, now on its way from England. 

The Mount itself, from which the station derives its name, is about 
220 feet bigh, and has a signal station on the summit, from which 
vessels approaching from the southward are made out in ordinary 



wcatter, a couBiclorablo time boforo tlicy ar(i ^^siblc from b’ort St, 
George, aud it is also a matter of orcliuary oocurroiuio tlmt tlio long 
traOiiig smoke of a steamer approaching from the nortliward, in also 
&st apparent from the Mount. 

The soil of the Mount is dry and gTavoll.y, and tho rock-s in the 
vicinity consist of groonstono, binary granite, and lai.o.rito. The tom- 
perature in the hot scaHOU rises aboxit two or tlireo degvoos higher 
than at Madras, and tho surface of tho soil and tho at-mosphoro are 
then BO heated, that tho sea broozo, after it has sot in, aec[xurc',s a heat 
as fierce as tlmt of tho land wind, which it luis veplaeod, and retains 
it in some instances even till 8 r. M. On tho other liaml, in tlie cold 
season, owing to tho radiation from tho soil not being honixorod by 
the soa breeze, and to tho provalonco of ground fugs early in the 
morning, tho temporature before aud a little after sunrise is uboxit as 
many degrees below that of tho Presidoney. Tho popvilatioii, includ- 
ing that of the Europeans, which is tho most lluetuat ing, may bo es- 
timated at about 20,000, tho groat-est proportion of whicli is Hindoo 
and Pariah. 

Tho ohinato of the Mount is esteemed salubrimis ; and elmlem, though 
not unknown, docs not provail to tho o.'clcnt which it docs in other 
parts of the Presidency. When it visits tho Mount., it is idiiefly con- 
fined to the bazaars and the hues of tho ffutivo followers oi’ tho Horse 
artillery. One solitary instance (»f its adliercnco to J'liiropcans ocexir- 
red in 1824, when II. M.’s 48th rogiment, vocontly arrived lismi Now- 
South Wales, in consoquonco of its sulfcriiig etivordy I'rom x'.holora, 
was ordered up to tho European barracks for a change in May, the 
artillery being marched down to occupy tho barracks viusatcd by 
them in Fort St. Goorgo. Both parties met at the C'onotapli, broke 
off, and freely intorminglcd -with oach other for half an hour. Tho 
artillery, although moxjing into barracks which no Btci« hud boon 
taken to purify, had hut two cases, both of -whioli recovered ; the 
48th retained the cholera for three or four montlm, and it was almost 
wholly confined to tho corps. Fevor of an obstinuto roiiultout type 
appears more prevalent than formerly, which may bo attributed in a 
great measure to the unchecked growth of tho hedges. 


X*fila'ver8k.m» 

lliocimtotiiiieTit of or as it is aleocallod iho IVosidoncy 

cantonment, Iks of Si Thomas’s Mount, situated 
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close to the western side of the Palaveram range of hills^ and four or 
five miles in a direct line from the Coast. 

The cantonment which is exclusively for [N^ative troops, is upwards 
of a mile in length, and about half a mile in breadth, and is laid out 
for four regiments of infantry. The range of bills extends along the 
whole length of the cantonment, which is disposed in the following 
manner . the oj6S.cers’ houses are close to the hills in four rows, inter- 
sected by four cross streets ; in the first row are the quarters of the 
commanding and field officers ; in the second and third, those of the 
captains ; and in the fourth are the houses of the subalterns. An open 
parade ground of 300 yards in breadth, extends from the officers’ lines 
to the barracks, which are four in number and in a line with each other — 
the main guard, a two storied building, in the centre. The barracks 
or places of arms are equi-distant, and about two hundred paces apart. 
At a short distance in rear of the barracks is a space of ground 200 
yards in breadth, allotted for the huts of the men ; and somewhat more 
distant are the hospitals, which are also four in number, and in a line 
with each other, each being flanked by the serjeant’s quarters, and 
the regimental store rooms. The solitary cells are placed near the 
main-guard. 

The officers’ houses are well built, constructed of brick and chxmam. 
A few of them have terraced roofs, hut they are generally tiled, and for 
the most part they are raised a few feet from the ground. The rents 
are moderate, and the houses sufficiently commodious. 

The barracks and hospitals are very substantial buildings, with 
arched roofs, and granite floors. Each hospital consists of one long 
ward calculated to contain 50 patients. They are provided with veran- 
dahs in front and rear, the ends being enclosed so as tolform four 
small apartments, which serve as a dispensary, surgeary, room, 
and hath room. The walls and arched roofe of btnldings are of 
solid masonry, and the floors are raised three feet from the ground. 
The ground from the base of the hiHj® liiefw gently in the direction 
of the barracks and hospiiftk, wimjh are drained, there being a 
separate drain round each btiilding leading to three main channels, 
which run into the Adyar,. distant 300 yards in the rear. The stream 
however at this place is,, from the level nature of the country, very 
slugglish ; and in the monsocaa season the buildings are under water, 
the ground being swampy nearly up to the officers’ houses, and the 
huts of the men having occasionally been washed down. In place. 
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therefore, of being liiitted in the locality described, lines have been 
erected for them near the bazaar to the right of the cantonment about 
half a mile from the nearest barracks, where the groimd is higher. 
The present lines, as also the bazaar, are kept remarkably clean and 
dry. 

There have been seldom more than two regiments stationed at Pala- 
veram for several years past, and freq[uently only one, but formerly 
the number w^is kept complete to garrison Fort St. George, for which 
purpose one regiment was sent down to Madras monthly. 

The place has generally been found to be very healthy, for although 
the hills shut out the sea breeze in a considerable degree from the 
houses more immediately in their vicinity, those more distant enjoy it 
partially, as the wind passes through an opening in the centre of the 
range, and also round its southern extremity. 

Near the hill the soil is composed of disintegrated rock consisting 
of greenstone, gneiss and coarse sandstone ; at a little distance it be- 
comes sandy, and laterite is found near the surface. 

There is but little cultivation in the immediate neighborhood ; and 
for some distance around the country is quite clear of jungle, with the 
exception of a few scattered cocoanut and palmyra trees. The canton- 
ment is well supplied with pure and wholesome water, there being 
good wells m almost every compound. 


Foonamallee* 

A station 13 miles due west of Madras, and 4 or 5 miles north of 
St. Thomas's Mount. It is only used as a depdt for the Recruits and 
Invalids of H. M. service, who are accommodated in barracks capable 
of holding 500 men. A chaplain is also stationed here. 

The cantonment of PoonamaUee is half a mile square, intersected 
by the great western military road from Madras. It is well drained, 
and being quite free from stagnant water and noxious vegetation, is 
very salubrious. The barracks are situated at the west end of the 
cantonment. They are well ventilated, and provided with outer and 
inner verandahs. 

To the east of the barracks, distant 400 yards, lies the old fort of 
PoonamaUee. It is square in form, and is surrounded by a parapet 
eighteen feet high. Cells are erected at the four corner bastions of 
for men sentenced to solitary confinement, and within the 
ranges of store rooms for the clothing and arms 



of Her Majesty’s troops, and godowns for barrack supplies. There is 
likewise a hospital within the fort capable of accommodating twenty 
men. 

Six hundred yards south-east of the fort, stands the pettah or Na- 
tive village. It contains a Native population of 7,000 souls, exclu- 
sive of 200 sepoys and their families. 

Recruits generally arrive from England in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, and remain at the depot until after the north-east 
monsoon ; and invalided men come down from the stations in the 
interior, about the end of the year, for the purpose of being sent to 
England. 


FuHcat. 

25 M'lks from Madras. 

A town in the central Carnatic on the Coromandel Coast, situated 
on the borders of a lake. It formerly belonged to the Dutch who 
established themselves there in 1609. 

The Pulicat lake is a backwater or lagoon, owing its existence to 
the sea breaking through a low sandy beach, and overflowing the 
lands within. Its communications with the sea are extremely narrow. 
This lake is in extent nearly 50 miles from N. to S., 11 miles across 
in the broadest part, and 2 in the narrowest, and comprehends several 
largo islands. The tide has free entrance, so that the water is con- 
stantly changed, yet brackish. On one of the large islands at the 
southern extremity of the lake, the town of Pulicat is situated in 
Lat. 30° 25’ N., Long. 80° 18’ E. 

A canal called Cochrane’s Canal, (see Madras), was many years ago 
excavated from Madras to meet a narrow backwater which stretches 
southwards from the lake, so as to form a continuous navigation. The 
length of the excavation, which is in two portions, is about 14 miles. 
It greatly facilitates the importation of charcoal, firewood, vegetables, 
and other articles of daily comsumption, to tia® Presidency markets. 

40 Miles from Madras. 

A military station,’* 30 miles inland from the coast of Sadras ; in 
Latitude 12° 58’ N., and Longitude 79° 39’ E, 

* This caatoittiieall has lately teen given up, and the Yeteran Tattalion icmovcd to 
Arcot. 
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The site of the cantonment is on a piece of groiinJ gently risin^v 
above the surrounding plain, though not many feet above the level of 
the sea. It is three quarters of a mile in length running south-east, and 
nearly half a mile in breadth. The Palar river is about 500 yards 
distant to the south. A large tank called Tinncrey lies on the north 
side, and the populous town of Conjeveram on the west, distant be- 
tween six and seven miles. 

Several small hills of granite lie between it and the sea coast, the 
nearest of which is distant two miles and a half, and the highest is not 
more than 500 feet above the level of the sea. These hiUs are per- 
fectly bare and devoid of all vegetation. 

Close to, and parallel with, the left bank of the Palar river is a 
streamlet, which contains running water throughout the year, and 
from which the cantonment, and also the village, are abundantly fur- 
nished with drinking water. There are also numerous good wells in 
the cantonment, generally sunk in sandy or gravelly beds. 

The village of Wallayahbad lies to the south-east of the canton- 
ment, half a mile distant, and consists principally of one street run- 
ning oast and west. From its vicinity to the river, and a considerable 
nullah passing through it, the town is well drained and is tolerably 
clean, airy, and dry. 

The soil in the immediate neighbourhood is sandy, mixed with a 
marly clay, with here and there granite rocks interspersed, and the 
country for several miles round is partially covered by a thin stunted 
jungle, occasional clear patches of land intervening, in which cholum, 
bajra, and wurragoo are grown. 

Near the cantonment, especially on the north side, is a tract of 
paddy fields watered from the Tinncrey tank ; and besides those there 
is hut little vegetation round the station, excepting a fow straggling 
palmyra and tamarind trees. 

The climate differs very litUe from that of Madras. Both places 
are under the influence of the same monsoons, and the distance of 
Wallajahhad from the coast is not so great as to prevent the sea 
breeze from reaching it. In the months of January, February, and 
March, fogs prevail, but are not found to be unhealthy. 

Tripasoor^ 

30 M.ih% from Madras, 

A^^aaall decayed town in the Carnatic, on the Bellary road : Lali- 
ttsfe §0^® 7^ N.> and Longitude 79® 52’ E. 
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It '\ 7 as formerly a station for Cadets, but now for ttose pensioned 
European soldiers, non-commissioned and privates, wbo prefer re- 
maining in tlie country. 

Tie remains of tlie old stone-rivetted fort still exist. Within its 
circumference are the cottages of about ninety-six Chelsea out-pen- 
sioners, barracks, a bungalow for travelLers, and a large Hindoo 
temple. There is also a school ; and places of worship for Protes- 
tants, Dissenters, and Roman Catholics. The staple article of culti- 
vation is rice ; the fields are watered by a neighbouring tank. There 
was formerly a manufactory for indigo, which has been given up. 


Allamparva, 

In Lat. 12® 16^ N., Long. 30® 3^ E. ; 65 miles distant from Madras. 
Is a village on the N. boundary of the Chingleput district, on the 
coast road from Pondicherry to Madras. Excellent water is obtain- 
ed here, and it used to he famous for its oyster beds. 

AUamparva was formerly a place of some note, and possessed a fort, 
which was taken from the French by Sir Eyre Ooote in March 1760. 
According to Orme, Allamparva was originally given in 1750 to 
Dupleix by Moozufier Jung, the Souhedar of the Deccan, who owed his 
position to the French. The fort was of stone, square, of moderate 
extent, with four round towers at the angles, a parapeted fausse-hraye 
and a wet ditch, hut without a glacis. A Pettah extended along the 
strand to the north of the fort. 


Conjeveram 

45 Miles from Madras. 

A town on the western houndaiy of the Chingleput CoUectorate. It 
is large, pretty, and regularly built j the streets are broad and planted 
with cocoanut trees, and a small stream runs along its western side. The 
soil in the neighbourhood is somewhat clayey, from the decomposition 
of the felspar which abounds in the granite, and proves very fertile ; 
the river and surrounding tanks are also favorable to cultivation. The 
inhabitants are principally ryots and weavers. Many Brahmins reside 
here, and the large pagoda or temple at Conjeveram is greatly famed 
in Hindoo Mythology. It is one of the strongholds of Hindooism in 
Southern India. 
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Conjeyeram is considered, particularly by the Avorshippers of Siva, 
as little inferior to Casi (Benares) in point of sanctity. It is bore 
they suppose that the great Hindoo tnmnytii or divine triad, descended 
to celebrate tbeir marriages. It is tbo traditional site of a great sacri- 
fice performed by Brabma, also of tbc penance performed by the god- 
dess Parvati for involving our orb in darkness, by obscuring tbc light 
of tbe sun and moon, and of tbc homage of Kama for polluting the 
country with tbe blood of the giants be bad slain in combat. Saras- 
vati and Lacbmi are also supposed to have been born Ixero. The Jains, 
in opposition to tbe followers of Siva and Vislmu, lay prior claim to 
the place, and tbeir assertions derive some colour from tbc ancient 
Jaiua sculptxu'es discovered on tbe spot. Tbc Treasury and Eecords 
of tbe district are at Oonjeveram, but no Collector has lived there 
since tbe time of Mr. Yivoasb. There is it the town a very thriving 
school for Native boys and girls belonging to the Mission of tbc Fx'co 
Chmxb of Scotland. 


Covelong. 

22 Miles from 3Iculrm. 

A village, but formerly a respectable town, on tbe sea coast of tbe 
Carnatic, in Lat. 12*^ 46^ N., Long. 80° 18^ E. The fort now demo- 
lished was called by tbe Natives Saadat Bunder, and was built by 
Anwar-ud Been, within musket shot of the sea near tbe ruins of unotbor 
belonging to tbe Imperial East India Company of Oslend, whoso prin- 
cipal factory was at Covelong. Tbe sea shore boro affords many boau- 
tiful shells. 

In 1750 Covelong feU into the bands of the French through strata- 
gem. In 1752 it surrendered to Lord (then Captain) Olivo. Tbc forti- 
fications were blown up after the capture of Cbingleput. 


Sadras. 

A town on tbe sea coast in Lai 12° BP N., Long. 80° 14’ E. ; is 
42 miles from Madras. It was a place of importance in tbe time of 
tbe Dutch, who first occupied it in 164Y. The old fort is mm a ruin. 
Sbm place is sometimes resorted to by tbe officials of tbe district 
hot weather, in order to refresh themselves with the sea 
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Mahabalipuram 

Or according to tlie Natiyes, MaYellipuram. A village on tine 
sea coast, 35 miles S. from Madras; Latitude 12® 37’ JT., Longitude 
12® 14’ E., more generally known by tbe name of “ The Seren 
Pagodfi^J^ It is celebrated for the sculptured rocks in its vici- 
nity. It lies about 2 miles to the left of the Sadras road at Pow- 
lacaren Choultry, which is 33 miles from Port St. George^ Sadras 
being 40J. A traveller visiting it in 1831, says : — “ On passing the 
salt pits, late in the evening, that lie between the village of Myanoor 
and the sculptures, the booming of the surf breaking on the shore of 
the legendary ocean- whelmed city of the great Bali became distinctly 
audible, and after half an hour’s ride through some thick brushwood, 
interspersed with the stately palmyra and graceful banyan, I came 
abruptly upon the carved and fissured rocks lookiag most fantastically 
in the flood of moonlight then poured upon them : their height is in- 
considerable, much less than I had expected. After passing the night 
in a choultry facing the sea, I proceeded early the next morning to 
the old temple on the sea shore. In it is a large recumbent statue, 
evidently of Vishnu, lying upon and encircled by the folds of a cobra, 
having its hood expanded like an umbrella over his head, carv- 
ed from a siagle mass of rock ; other sculptures connected with 
this temple, however, are indicative of the attributes of Siva — for 
instance, the blackened Lingum in a recess, and the Sacred bulls 
on the corners of the building. Bishop Heber, who visited the place 
in 1826, observes, that the sculptures differ from those of the north 
and west of India, (which are almost aU dedicated to Siva or Kali,) 
in being in honour of Vishnu, whose different avatars are repeated 
over and over in the various temples, while he only saw the Lingum 
in the sea and one unfinished cave which struck him as intended for 
a temple of the destroying power. Heher with that discernment that 
characterizes most of his remarks, doubts whether this solitary Lin- 
gnm be a true one : it is, in fact, merely the Sthamha or Pole fre- 
quently seen in front of Hindoo temples to support the customary 
lamps. It stands about ten paces in front of the old temple washed 
in the spray of the sea which was originally dedicated to Vishnu. 
There is no doubt, I think, ftom the emblems of Siva that decorate it, 
that the fane has been mbmqmntly occupied by the priests of Siva. 
Those ignorant of the Stalla Puranam or written legends of the place, 
inferred that Maha Bali Ohaeraverti ruled here, and hence called the 
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place Mahabalipuram; and some term it Mavalii^urara. Botli of tliese 
names are erroneous ; and are known to be so from the local Pnranam. 
Mr. Chambers states that the Brahmins of the locality, (Quoting the 
Mahabharat, refer to the 4th avatar of Yishnu, who assuming a lion's 
form, tore the t 3 n*ant prince Hirinakassap to pieces. Bali, grandson 
of the latter, founded the city : hence its name Mahabalipur. Indra, 
god of the heavens, jealous of its rising magnificence, loosed the 
chains of the ocean and utterly overwhelmed it, in the time of its 
ruler Malecheren. The situation of the city of Mahabalipru', as laid 
down in the Mahabharat, however, militates against the supposition 
of this having been its site. It is fixed at 200 yogen south of the 
Ganges, and five yogen westward from the eastern sea. Taking the 
yogen at its lowest estimate, vm., nine miles, this woidd bring the 
site of the city sout? of Ceylon. One of the sculptures of which no- 
tice Avill be taken, it must be confessed, affords a slight colouring of 
truth to this local tradition. 

The temple on the sea shore is supposed to liavo formed one of the 
seven temples to wliioh the place owes its name, viz., ' the Seven 
Pagodas five of them are said to lie submerged under the sui'f that 
almost washes its base. The seventh is the largo temple to Vislmu 
near the village. There are many other sculptures scattered about 
the rock in which we may trace marks of the worship of Siva : some 
of them there will be occasion to mention as wo proceed. The sun 
had not yet risen when, on quitting the temple, a scene similar to 
that depicted by Heber in such vivid colours, arrested my attention — 
the crimson-tinted sky, the dashing of the surf over the rocky frag- 
ments, which the Brahmins might easily imagine to bo the ruins of 
the ocean-whelmed city, added to the air of desolation prevailing 
around, strongly reminded me of his poetic and faithful description. 
Nearly two hundred yards south of the old temple I had just loft, 
stood several largo stones half immersed at high water, on some of 
which were carved the semblances of lions and tigers with grinning 
heads. About a quarter of a mile inland from the temple stand the 
qprved and excavated rocks ; the relics according to tradition of the 
metropolis of the ancient kings of the Pandu race. Prom the sea 
shore they appear to run almost parallel with the line of coast, and 
give one the idea of the ruins of a long range of fortifications. The 
flr^^proaohed of this mass of sculptures is a small but elegant fane, 
of Gunesa, completely blackened by oily libations, 
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and having his elephantine neck adorned vith a chaplet of recent 
flowers. Passing through several windings among the rocks^ we en- 
tered a temple to Vishnu excavated in a large mass of rock, and sup- 
ported by handsome pillars, the bases of which rest on tigers, all ap- 
parently carved from the same mass. 

The waU exhibits a bas-relief of Vishnu who is presented as having 
thrown off the form of a Brahmin dwarf, under which he had per- 
suaded the giant king Bali to grant him three paces of his kingdom, 
to assume that of a giant, and wielding a variety of weapons in his 
right hand over the head of the affrighted tyrant, strides from earth 
to heaven. This piece of sculpture is considered by Heber to possess 
much merit, and is the only one which has reference to the supposed 
connection of these ruins with the great Bali. In another compart- 
ment the goddess Diirga (identical with Kah, consort of Siva) is seen 
surrounded by adorers ; also a ludicrous, and not particularly decent 
representation of Vishnu as the Varaha or Boar Avatar, and his wife 
Lutchmi, the goddess of fortune. Not far from this we see the latter 
seated on a throne. Female attendants on each side support vessels of 
water which two elephants take from their hands, and discharge the 
contents over the head of the goddess. Quitting the temple, we next 
came to a ponderous globular mass of stone, apparently about 60 feet 
in circumference, nicely balanced on the smooth surface of a shelving 
rock : this, as the legend runs, was once a mass of butter, and meta- 
morphosed into stone at the prayer of Krishna. A little beyond the 
' petrifled butter,’ through a cleft in the rock, we are shown a 
circular excavation which is exhibited by the Brahmins as the churn 
in which the butter was manufactured. Close to this stands a small 
temple, dedicated to Siva, containing bas-reliefs of that deity, his son 
Subramanya, and of one of the seven holy Bishis. North of the tem- 
ple the Brahmins point out the site of a small fort, and palace occu- 
pied by the ancient Idngs, and a bath excavated in a mass of rock used 
by the royal princesses. The scattered remnants of bricks and tiles 
lying about are cited in proof of these assertions : and it is not far 
from probahiKty, that they aU once formed part of an enclosure to 
screen the bath. To the left of the alleged site of the palace, on the 
southern extremity of the cliffe, rises a small and remarkable mono- 
lithic pagoda carved from the rock on which it stands ; underneath it 
we enter an excavated recess containing a recumbent statue (of Vish- 
nu ?) of colossal dimensions, reclining amid the coils of an enormous 



five-lieadcd cobra wlioso extended hood canopy his head. Two spirit- 
edly executed figures stand at his feet bound together, one grasping a 
ponderous mace as if guarding their sleeping deity. Opposite this 
group, Dui’ga is seen mounted on a lion attacking Yom Eajah, a buf- 
falo-headed monster. The graceful form of the goddess, armed with 
the weapons characteristic of ancient Hindu warfare, contrasted with 
that of her savage and malevolent adversary, is a fine effort of the 
Hindoo sculptor. She is engaged in rescuing from the clutches of the 
giant, a figure which is seen between them in an inverted position. 
The outer compartment exhibits a group of no particular merit com- 
posed of the Hindoo Trimilrti, or Triad, (viz. Siva, Brahma and Vishnu,) 
and a figui'e of Parvati. 

After descending this hill we proceeded to view the sculplured rock 
facing the sea directly in rear of the travellers’ choultry, which can- 
not be less than 20 feet in height by 70 or 80 in length. It is literally 
covered with the figures of gods, men, and animals, in basso-relievo, 
representing scenes taken from the Mahabharat. Among tho moat 
spirited of the groups is one representing the emaciated Arjuu impre- 
cating the god Krishna, in the presence of a venerablG personage, by 
some supposed to be his father, but which appears to me to bo tliat of 
a holy Eishi. Another, exhibiting an elephant, largo as life with her 
two yoimg ones, is admirably executed. Heber, no incompetent judge, 
alluding to these bas-reliefs, observes, that ‘ many of them are of 
spiiit and beauty ; there is one of an elephant with two young ones 
strikingly executed ; and the general merit of the work is superior to 
that of Elephauta, though the size is extremely inferior.’ I perfectly 
coincide with him in inferring that the critics who have praised tho 
figures of the lions in this collection of bas-reliefs, ' must have taken 
their idea of a lion from those animals which hang over inn-doors in 
England, being in fact precisely such animals as an artist who had 
never seen one would form from description ’ The best executed 
figure of the king of beasts is that on which tho goddess Durga 
is seen mounted, in the sculptured cave near the summit of the hill. 
PuUarton, an intelligent traveller, is of opinion that these sculptures 
of Mavehipiiram in their general character resemble greatly those of 
EUora, and elsewhere on the west coast of India, but are on the whole 
in a sharper style and in a higher state of preservation. The rock is 
penetrated by a perpendicular cleft that is most probably asoribable to 
tendency of granite, and other massive rock, to split from 
of bea% ot eketric agency. 
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About a mile and a lialf south of these rocks near the road to Sadras, 
in a grove of palmyras near the sea, is a cluster of insulated rocks of 
much inferior size, which have been sculptured into the form of five 
pagodas : the rude figures of an elephant as large as life, and a lion 
larger than hfe similarly carved, stand in the rear of the pagoda, the 
latter facing towards the north and the former in a southerly direc- 
tion. Mr. Goldingham by measurement found the southernmost of 
these pagodas about forty feet in height, twenty-nine in breadth and 
nearly the same in length, and the outside covered with sculpture : 
the next is about forty-nine feet in length, in breadth and height 
twenty-five, and is rent through the middle from the top to the bot- 
tom ; a large fragment from one corner is observed on the ground. 
Mr. Goldingham remarks ^ no account is preserved of the powerful 
cause which has produced this destructive effect.’ It may, I thiok, he 
referred to similar causes as the cleft in the sculptured rock near the 
choultry alluded to above. These sculptures, although in an unfinish- 
ed state, appear from the similarity of design and execution to have 
been cotemporary, or nearly so, with those at Mavellipuram. With 
the exception of the ancient temples of brick near the sculptured 
rock, the temple in the village, and a few others, the buildings are 
carved from the solid granite, and many of them monohthic. The 
difference of style in the architecture of these temples and those in 
the vicinity has been remarked by almost every traveller who has 
seen them, and I agree with Mr. Goldingham in the inference that 
the artists were not of this part of the country. The resemblance exist- 
ing in the sculptures of Mavellipuram, EUora, and Elephanta, has 
been already noticed by Mr. Goldingham and Mr. FuUarton. The 
labour of excavating, and chiselling these edifices and status, must 
have been immense when we consider the hard nature of the rock. 
The rock of EUora and Elephanta is mere indurated clay comparative- 
ly speaking. The Brahmins of Mavellipuram informed the former of 
these authorities that their Puranas contained no account of any of 
the structures there, except the stone pagodas near the sea, and the 
pagodas of brick at the viUage, built by Dherma Ptajah and his 
brother ; they added the foUowing tradition : ^ A northern prince, 
about one thousand years ago, was desirous of having a great work 
executed, hut the Hindoo sculptors and masons refused to execute it on 
the terms he offered. Attempting force,’ he supposes, ^ they, in num- 
‘ her about four thousand, fled with their effects from his country 
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‘ hitter; where they resided four or five years, and in this interval cxc- 
‘ cuted those magnificent works. The prince at length discovering 
‘ them, prevailed on them to return, which they did, leaving the works 
' unfinished as they appear at present.' 

“With regard to the important geological fact of the sea having 
here overwhelmed a large and magnificent city, over whose ruins the 
surf now breaks, as traditionally affirmed by the Brahmins, the fol- 
lowing observations made by different travellers, should bo commemo- 
rated for the guidance of future observers, viz. : A Brahmin about 
fifty years of age, a Native of the place, informed Mr. Goldingham 
who writes about 1806, that his grandfather had frequently mention- 
ed having seen the gilt tops of five pagodas in the surf no longer 
visible. Mr. ¥. Chambers who visited the ruins in 1772 and 1776, 
mentions a brick pagoda dedicated to Siva and washed by the sea 
also no longer visible; but I concur in opinion with Mr. Goldingham 
that, as the Brahmins have no recollection of such a structure, and as 
Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, it is probable that the present 
stone pagoda on the shore must be the one alluded to by him. Even 
the viv3. voce information of Mr. Qoldingham’s Brahmins, should not 
be taken without correlative testimony. Bishop Hebcr, who visited 
the place in 1826, notices the tall pillar in front of the temple as 
being in the waves. This pillar I found in 1831 to be merely within 
reach of the spray, and I also observed several sculptured rocks which 
at high water must be nearly submerged. From many enquiries that 
I have made regarding the encroachments of the sea on various parts 
of the Coromandel Coast, I am led to bcheve, that it has advanced 
and receded alternately within the last 150 years, that in this pari it 
is now receding, and that during a former recession most of the now 
submerged ruins were built." 
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NORTH ARGOT. 

The District known as tke “ Northerii Diyision of Arcot/’ origi- 
nally consisted of that portion of tke Sonbah. that was situated north 
of the river Palar : after the war with Tippoo (in 1792), the divi- 
sions of Khtnaglierry in the Baramahal, and Oossoor in the Balaghant, 
were added, hut were suhseq^uently transferred to Salem. About the same 
Arcot. time (1804), five talooks soidh of the Pato were trans- 

furred from South to North Arcot, together with the J ag- 
Poloor ’ hire of Arnee ; and the district of Satwaid was also 
Vellore. transferred from Chingleput to North Arcot. 
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At tlie tiiue of tlic cession of tlic Carnatic, tiiero wove sovoral in- 
clopendc-nt Pollams iu Nortli Arcot, known as the “ Ohittoor Pol- 
lauis,” besides the great Zemindarics of Calastry and Cavctmiggur. 

Tlirco of tlao rcsxuncd Pollams, viz., Mogaral, Poloor, and Pakala, 
wore in 1826 formed into a talook called Ponmurry, which in 1851 
was joined to Tripe tty ; the two forming now one talook called Clum- 
draghorry. 

In Ponmurry there are still the free Pollams of Oulloor and Pooli- 
chcrla, (now in the Chimdraghcrry talook,) and in the Ohittoor talook 
those of Voncatagherry, {aim Bungara Pollam,) Toomba and Nar- 
guntee liear Tripetty there are three Mocassa PoUanis, viz., Miimun- 
door, (resumed in 1847) Cxircumb^y, and Kistnapooram. They pay 
no piishcush to Government, and were granted 500 years ago to the 
Poligars, for the protection of the Tripetty pagoda and the pilgrims ; 
but they hold no Sunnud. 

The Vencatagherry Cotta* and Cuddapanuttum talooks are under 
one Tahsildar, but the accounts are kept separately, as the latter only 
forms part of the “ Carnatic” revenue, of wliich the Nabob has onc« 
fifth by treaty. 

Tlie two groat Zcmindarics of Calastry and Cavctmiggur, (the latter 
formerly known as Bom Rauze’s country), pay a p(Sshcush of 1,00,893 
and 1,87,663 Rs. respectively. With Vencatagherry and the smaller 
Zomindary of Sydapoor, they constituted the sole charge of a separate 
officer under the denomination of Western P^sheush. But this office 
was abolished about the year 1808 ; the last named two Zemindaries 
being annexed to NcUoro, and the first two to North Arcot. Syda- 
poor has since lapsed to Government. The Sunnuds of the three 
“ Western Zcmindarics” differ slightly from those of the Zemindars 
generally, (see Pro. Bd. of Revenue, 8th July 1816,) Section V. Reg. 
XXV. of 1802, not being inserted. 

The PoUam of Congoondy was at first mrder Ool. Read, having 
been coded by Tippoo with the Baramahal in 1792, (vido Col. Road’s 
Report of 4th April 1800). After its survey in 1805, it was intend- 
ed to settle it on Zemindary tenure, but disputes as to its value and 
the proper amount of p4shcush caused the matter to be postponed. 
It was only in 1849, that the order to grant a Sunnud was given, and 
ithe |)4shcush fixed at 23,733 Rs. 
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The Jaghire of Arnee is hereditary in the family of a Mahratta 
Brahmin, held under a Sunnud of Lord Hobart, dated 10th May 
1796, on a pesheush of 10,000 Es. 

The Jaghires of Avalconda and Daisoor were, on our assuming the 
Carnatic, confirmed for life/^ The former was in the talooks of 
TrivuUum, Satghur, Y ellore and Poloor, and paid a pesheush of 6,108 Es. 
The latter was in the Wandiwash talook and paid a pesheush of 
169 Es. ; its Beriz is about 4,000 Es. They have both lapsed to 
Government ; Avalconda in 1847, Daisoor many years ago. The 
first grant for Avalconda is dated 1705, being a Sunnud of Aurung- 
zebe’s. This was confirmed by successive Isfabohs of the Carnatic — 
the last being a Sunnud of TYallajah (Mahomed Ali) in 1792. 

A few particulars as to the fall of the Chittoor Pollams’^ may 
not he out of place. The information is derived chiefly from Mr. 
Stratton’s Eeport of 15th Nov. 1802, and Proceedings of the Board 
of Eevenue, 16th Nov. 1815. 

The Chittoor Poligars claim a descent from certain officers of the 
ancient Hindoo government of Yijayanuggur, who after their over- 
throw in 1564 by the Deccanee kings, withdrew their seat of go- 
vernment to Permconda and thence to Chandragherry, now in the 
North Arcot district. Here certain officers obtained rent-free lands 
in the country north of the Palar, held on tenure of Military or 
Police service ; they became in fact similar to the Poligars of the 
south, and exacted Cavelly fees in addition to the emoluments from 
their land. Naturally of warlike and aspii’ing habits, these ambitious 
chieftains seized with avidity the many favorable opportunities for 
increasing their power and influence, which arose out of the imbeci- 
lity of a declining Government, and the convulsed state of public af- 
fairs, during the struggles which occurred between the last moo of 
Hindoo princes, and the Mahomedan invaders of the Peninsula, And 
gradually usurping the rights of the Government they were bound to 
support, they at length threw off aU disguise, and openly asserted 
their independence. 

It was not until the Mussulman Government had begun to assume 
a settled form that they ventured to require these chieftains to ac- 
knowledge their authority ; nor was it until after a long and desul- 
tory warfare with various success on both sides, that the Poligars 
were at last awed into a doubtful obedience by the infliction of a cruel 
and ignominious death on two of the chiefs of their tribes, Ecduced 
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for the first time by this means during the government of Tahir Maho- 
med Khan/ they consented to the payment of an annual tribute to the 
amoimt of 40,000 Pulliput pagodas, which was reduced during the 
administration of the next Wawaub Dost Ali Khan to 19,085 Pulliput 
pagodas. But availing themselves of the uncertain, confused, and di- 
vided authority which prevailed in the Carnatic during the wars in 
the Peninsula to establish the succession to the Musnud of the Car- 
natic, they afterwards discontinued payment ; and it was not until the 
Kawaub WaUajah (Mahomed Ali) was firmly seated in the Musnud, 
that ho succeeded in collecting this tribute, through his younger ]Dro- 
thcr, Abdul Wahab Khan, to whom it was granted as a part of his 
Jaghire. 

On the cession of the Carnatic (July 1801) and the assumption of 
the family Jaghires, the collection of this p(5shcush devolved on the 
British Government. It was raised by Mr. Stratton, the Collector, first 
To Goyt , lotli appointed to this charge, from Rs. 16,828-14'30 to Es, 

Sept, 1803. 35,775, hut in the year 1802 the Poligars began to fall 

heavily in arrear, and some of them evinced a conduct so extremely 
insubordmate and contumacious, as to render necessary the contem- 
plation of compulsory measures towards them. A force sufficient for 
From Govt.,30tli f^^is purpose could not bo spared by the Government, un- 

Juno 1801, month of July 1804 ; when a body of troops was 

assembled in the PoUams, and the Collector was vested with a discre- 
tionary power to take temporary possession of these lands to such 
extent as circumstances might render necessary, at the same time al- 
lowing the Poligars such an allowance as might be req^uisito for thoir 
maintenance. 


From Hr Cock- Collector’s endeavours to bring the Poligars to 

bm-n, 28tlxJiiiy a proper sense of their duty having entirely failed, re- 

From do. 13th Military force that had been 

Sept. 1804. assembled, upon which several of tho Poligars broke 

^ S^t^^i 804 ^^^^ out into open rebellion. A second attempt at pacific 
measures was made by the appointment of a 
Commission to settle the affairs of the PoUams ; but this having like- 
wise proved fruitless, active operations were again commenced, and 
From Goyt., 16th towards the beginning of 1805, they terminated in the 
suppression of the rebeUion. Three of the Pol- 
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lams named Moogral^ Polooy, and Facmla^ were declared by the Gfo- 
Yemment to be forfeited ; one only, viz., that of Goodiai^aiity, on ac- 
connt of tbe faithful conduct of the Poligar, remained, as heretofore, 
in the possession of its proprietor ; the remaining five named Smgar^ 
20oUia7n, also called Vencatagherry, (pesbcusb 12,003 Es.), JSrargimtee, 
(pesbcusb 6,596 Es.), Pookherlaj (p4sbcush 5,569 Es.), OuTlooTy 
(pesbcusb 4,138 Es.), and Toomlah, (p4slicusli 1,776 Es.), which had 
been temporarily assumed during the disturbances, were directed to 
be surveyed ; and, tiE eventually restored to the Poligars about 1826, 
an allowance of 18 per cent, on the Beriz of their respective PoUiums 
in Fusly 1210, (A. D. 1800), was made to each of them. 

The chief river in the North Arcot district is the 
Palar, which rises in Mysore and flows eastward past 
VeEore, between old Arcot and Eaneepett, and on by Wallajahbad in 
Chingleput, to the sea at Sadras. It is about 1,000 yards wide at 
Arcot, and during the monsoon is often impassable for days. 

Other smaller rivers are the Poiney which passes near Chittoor 
and joins the Pal^, the Soornamoorky, and the Cheyaur. 

The Cheyaur is a small river forming in some places the boundary 
with South Arcot. It rises in the Salem hills. An annicut has lately 
been constructed across it, to irrigate a portion of the southern ta« 
looks of the North Arcot district. 

A bridge over the Poiney at TriveUum, a few miles from Arcot, on 
the road to Chittoor is now building, in connection with the railway. 

There are about 40,000 tanks in the district (great and small). 
The chief is that of Cauverypauk, 10 miles east of Arcot, the bund 
of which is four miles long, and which irrigates a great extent of land. 

^ The cross roads in the district are bad, but the trunk 

road to Bangalore, from Madras, kept in repair under 
the superintendence of an Engineer officer, is excellent. It passes 
through Arcot and Vellore, and leaves the district at Yaniumbaudy. 
A branch breaks off at Arcot to Chittoor and Pulmanair, and by that 
route also to Bangalore. 

The aspect of the country in the ^tern and southern parts, is flat 
and uninteresting ; but its western parts where it runs along the foot 
of the eastern ghauts, as well as aE the country northwards from 
TriveEum to Triputty and the Curcumbaudy Pass, are mountainous, 
with an agreeable diversity of scenery. The elevated platform, (part 
of the Table land of Mysore), where Pulmanair is situated, is com- 
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parativciy cool, being 2,000 feel above Ibo level of tlio sea, ilio thor- 
inomctcr in the liottest weatber being 88° at maxinuiin, unci 70° at 
Tbc European officials have built several coiufortable bun- 
galows at this place, whither they retire for such short periods as their 
duties mE allow. 

The hills in this district arc composed principally of granite and 
sicnitc, and therefore boast of very little vegetation, ratches of 
stunted jungle here and there diversify their rugged and barren as- 
pect ; their vegetable poverty is however compensated by their mi- 
neral wealth. Ores of copper arc found amongst the liills in Calas- 
try, and iron ore is abundant. The narrow valleys between the hills 
are also extremely fertile ; having a rich soil, and abounding in water 
in the driest season. 

rioducoaml Grain of every kind is grown in great abundance 

Mimufaotiu'os. throughout tho Northern Division of Aroot ; and a 
large breadth of sugar-cane, and indigo. A part of tho lat ter is sent 
to the Madras market, or exported to tlio eastward, the rc-sIdiK) being 
appropriated to tho manufacture of common piece goods for homo 
consumption. In addition to cotton cloths, oil is prepared in considor- 
ahlo quantities, for home and foreign use. 


Arcot. 

The early history of tho town of Amt is noticed in one of the 
Mackenzie MS.^, an abstract of which is thus given in tho IJle- 

rary Journal of January 1838. The waste country wlioroin the six 
noted Rishis, (Ascetics) dwelt^ was termed Shad-arayana, or in Tamil 
Arii-cadu, six wildernesses/' whence came tho word, popularly writ- 
ten and pronounced, AECOT. 

When Kulottunga Chola and his illogitimato son Adondai* had 
conqLuored the foresters (Coorumhers) of tho country ;t they saw that 
Shad-arayana had been the abode of sacred Ascetics, and henco they 
built many fanes, with tho usual accompaniments, at Oanchi-puram 
(OonjeyeTam) and other places. Suhseq^uently, the edifices built by 
them went to ruin, and the country became a wilderness, as it had 

* Tlio conq^ueror of Tondamitadaliun, about tbo year 1100 A* I) , 

were a uortb-couutry tribe, -wb^ eetabliebed tbemsolrcs in the south 
but -vrer© driT©a out by the Adendai referred to in the foot note 
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been before. Thus it remained for some time, till jSTala Bomnia- 
nayadn and Timma-nayadu being on a hunting excursion from Pen- 
naconda, hearing there was a multitude of beasts in the forest came 
thither. They saw an old hare chase a fierce tiger and seize it by 
the throat, at which they were surprised ; they considered this to be 
an auspicious place, and haying caused it to he colonized, they cut 
. down the forest Aru-cadu, and built there a stone fort, with treasure 
discovered by Anjanam, (a kind of magic,) and ruling there, the 
power descended to several generations. At length Zulfeccar Elhan, 
Aurungzebe's General, with a Mahomedan force came to the country, 
and after fighting with the Enjah of Gingee for nine years, he took 
the hill fort of Gingee, A. D. 1698, and placed Daood Khan, his 
lieutenant, in the country as his Soubedar. Gingee and other places 
were included in the district of Arcot, and the Soubah of Arcot 
thenceforward became famous. Daood Elan after setting all things 
in ordei', went to the north to join Aurungzebe, [not later than A. D. 
1700.] Zulfeccar Elan colonized the country with Mahomedans 
and greatly improved it. He was superior to the former Camatica 
Eajah, and he made many benefactions to Hindoo fanes. From the 
constant increase of inhalytants the town of Arcot became very large. 
During this Mahomedan rule, the Hindoos were not allowed to build 
large houses, or to travel in any conveyance. 

The Mahomedan Governors of the Carnatic seem, however, to have 
resided generally at Gingee till about 1712, when Saadut OoUa Khan, 
generally known as the first person who assumed the title of ‘‘ Nawab 
of the Carnatic,’^ removed the seat of his government to Arcot. And 
here his descendants held their Court ; until during the wars at the 
end of the 18th century, Mahomed Ali preferred remaining at Ma- 
dras. The Arcot here spoken of is now called Old Aroot'^ by Euro- 
peans, to distinguish it from Arcot cantonment ; which though tak- 
ing its name from the city, is on the opposite aide of the Pal^, viz., 
on the north side. Among the Natives, how.ever, the name ALTcot is 
still wholly confined to the ancient city ; they never apply the term 
to the cantonment, which they call Kanipett only. 

Arcot occupies a distinguished place in British Indian history, on 
account of the gallantry and skill which attended its defence by Lord, 
then Captain, CUve in 1751. The object of Clive’s attack upon the 
fortified capital of the Carnatic, was to divert the attention of Chun- 
da^^ahib and his French auxiliaries from the siege of Trichinopoly. 

K I 
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The garrison siUTenclerecl to the EngliBh force of 500 men hi a panic. 
Chunda Sahib immediately despatched a large force of 10,000 men, 
Linder his son Eajah Sahib, to lay siege to Arcot. 

Macaulay thus describes the operations : — 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort whicli seemed cpiitc in- 
capable of sustaining a siege. Tlic Avails AAmro ruinous, ilu^ ditches 
dry, the ramparts too nn,rrow to admit the guns, and tlic battlements 
loo low to protect the soldiers. The little garrison had been greatly 
reduced by casualties. It noAV consisted of 120 Europeans and 200 
sepoys. Only four officers Avcrc left, the stock of provisions was 
scanty, and the commander avIio had to conduct the dcdcnco under 
circumstances so discouraging, was a young man of fivc-and-twenty, 
Avho had been bred a book-keeper During fifty days the siege went 
on. During this period the young Captain maintained the defence Avith 
a firmness, vigilance and ability, Avhich Avould have done honor to the 
oldest Marshal hi Europe, 

The breach however increased day by clay. The garrison began to 
feel the pressure of hunger. Under such circuniHlanccs any troops 
so scantily provided with officers, might have boon expected to show 
signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly great in a 
force composed of men differing widely from each olhor In extraction, 
coloui’, language, manners, and religion. But the devotion of Iho lit- 
tle band to its chief surpassed anything that is related of the Tenth 
Legion of Caesar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. 

The sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty faro, hut 
to propose that all the grain should be given to the Europeans, Avlio 
req^nired more nourishment than the Natives of Asia. The thin gruel, 
they said, which was strained aAvay from the rice, would suffice for 
themselves. History contains no more touching instance of military 
fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the Government of Madras to relievo the place 
had failed. But there was hope from another quarter. A body of 
six thousand Mahrattas, half soldiers, half robbers, under the command 
of a chief named Morari Row, had been hired to assist Mahommed 
Ali ; hut thinking the French power irresistible, and the triumph of 
l^unda Sahib certain, they had hitherto remained inactive on the 
the Carnatic. The fame of the defence of Arcot roused 
torpor ; Morari Row declared that he had never be^ro 
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believed tliat Englislinieii could figbt, but that he would willingly 
help them since he saw that they had spirit to help themselves. Eajah 
Sahib learned that the Mahrattas were in motion ; it was necessary 
for him to he expeditious. He first tried negotiation— he oflfered large 
bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn — ^he vowed that, if 
his proposals were not accepted, he would instantly storm the fort, and 
put every man in it to the sword. CKve told him in reply, with cha- 
racteristic haughtiness, that his father was an usurper, that his army 
was a rabble, and that he would do well to thinh twice before he sent 
such poltroons into a breach defended by English soldiers. Eajah 
Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day was well suited to a 
bold military enterprise. It was the great Mahommedan festival — the 
Mohonim — which is sacred to the memory of Hosein, the son of Ali, 

“ Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had made his 
arrangements, and exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his 
bed. He was awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. 
The enemy advanced driving before them elephants whose foreheads 
were armed with iron plates. It was expected that the gates would 
jdeld to the shock of these living battering-rams. But the huge beasts 
no sooner felt the English musket halls than they turned round, and 
rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude which had urged 
them forward. A raft was launched on the water which filled one 
part of the ditch. Clive perceiving that his gunners at that post did 
not understand their business, took the management of a piece of 
artillery himself, and cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the 
moat was dry, the assailants mounted with great boldness ; hut they 
were received with a fii'e so heavy and so well directed, that it soon 
quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear 
ranks of the English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant 
succession of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the living mass 
below. After three desperate onsets, the besiegers retired behind the 
ditch. 

‘‘ The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the assailants 
fell The garrison lost only five or six men. 

The besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of the 
attack. But when day broke, the enemy were no more to be seen. 
They had retired, leaving to the English several guns, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. 

V The news was received at Fort St. George vith transports of joy 
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and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man equal to any command. 
Two hundred English soldiers and seven hundred sepoys were sent to 
him, and with this force he instantly commenced operations. He took 
the fort of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari How^s 
army, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack Rajah Sahib, who 
was at the head of about five thousand men, of whom three hundred 
were French. The action was sharp, but Clive gained a complete 
victory. The military chest of Rajah Sahib fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Six hundi’ed sepoys, who had served in the eneiny’s army, 
came over to Olive’s quarters, and were taken into the British service, 
Conjeveram surrendered without a blow. The governor of Ainee de- 
serted Chunda Sahib, and recognised the title of Mahommed Ah!” 

Since the date of these transaotions, Arcot has very much declined 
in population and wealth. The removal of the ISTawaub and his Court 
to Madras destroyed its importance as a seat of Government j and 
after the cession of the Government of the Carnatic to the English, 
the number of wealthy Mussulman officials resident there was still 
fui'ther reduced. The ancient walls of the city still remain ; but a 
large part of what was once covered with streets and houses, is now 
bare ; and almost all the old Mussulman families of consideration 
have emigrated to Madras or to Hyderabad. Still from its position 
on the hanks of the Palar, the centre of a tract of fertile and well 
watered country, it must continue to ho a place of some considerable 
trade. Some manufactures are carried on at Arcot, particularly of 
chintz and of gold lace and kincoh ; but the latter business has much 
fallen off of late years. The wall of the old fort which was within 
the Pettah is very much gone to ruin. The city contains some Mus- 
sulman tombs of very superior design and workmanship. The Sub- 
Collector of the Worth Arcot district resides at Arcot. 


Ranipett, 

Or the cantonment of Arcot, is 70 miles west of Madras. It is 
situated on the western trunk road from Madras to Bangalore ; the 
electric telegraph between those places also passes through it, but 
at present it has no station.” It stands upon elevated groimd 
sloping towards the left bank of the Palar river, which flows at the 
distance of 900 yards in its front. The country around the canton- 
ment is open, but irregular ; and with the exception of two or three 
rugged)||ijls, of no great altitude^ is generally level with slight un- 
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dulations. Half a mile to tlio soutli-west is an orciard one mile long 
and four hundred yards wide, thickly planted with mango, date, 
tamarind, guava, and various other trees. It is called the Nine 
lac’’ garden from the number of the trees, (9,00,000) which it is po- 
pularly supposed to contaiu. It is the private property of the Nawaub 
of the Carnatic ; and a very costly establishment is kept up for its 
maintenance. 

Arcot cantonment is capable of accommodating three regiments of 
cavalry, one of Europeans, and two of ISTatives, The lines for the 
horses are placed parallel to each other, and considerably in advance 
of their centre is an extensive barrack for Europeans constructed of 
brick and chunam, with a tiled pent roof : the floors are laid with 
brick, and the whole surroimded by a wall. In front of the lines of 
each regiment is a place of arms, a guard room, and a range of stables 
for sick horses. 

In the rear, at a distance of 400 yards, are three hospitals, advan- 
tageously situated, well ventilated, and built of the best materials ; 
and behind them are the granaries, solitary cells, and a lock hospital. 
In the rear of the centre lines stands the neat little Church of the 
station. The officers’ quarters are in the rear and the front of the 
lines, the former being healthily placed upon elevated ground, the lat- 
ter occupying a lower and somewhat confined site. 

Arcot is generally considered a salubrious situation for troops. The 
febrile diseases which most commonly afflict them are not of a mala- 
rious origin, but may be ascribed to the vicissitudes of climate, the 
alternations from heat to cold being somewhat sudden. 

Of late years there has never been more than a single regiment of 
Native cavalry at the station ; and lately even thii has be® with- 
drawn, md the cantonment is without troops except that it is occu- 
pied by the head quarters of a BattaEon of Native Yeterans. 

Between the cantonment and the river an extensive town has grown 
up within the last half century, or since the cantonment was estab- 
lished. The population is composed in great part of pensioned Native 
officers and sepoys of cavalry, and the numerous classes who have 
congregated to find a living in ministering to their wants. This town 
is called Ranipett ; and it is this which has given its name to the 
cantonment, among the Native community in particular, though that 
was originally established as the cantonment of Arcot. 



Tripetty. 

A town in NorLli Arcot, 80 miles from Madras, and celebrated for 
its sacred name among tlic Hindoos. It is in a valley about tbc cen- 
tre of a long range of bills, running almost north and sontb. The 
town is about eight or nine miles distant from the pagoda, but not 
more than one mile from the foot of the hills. Looking from the 
town, there appears to the eye only one accessible path up the hill, 
and at different distances, the last at the top of the hill, are three 
Gopyums or portals, and the pilgrims all pass through these on their 
way up. On the other side of the hill there are other ascents. ISTo 
Christian has ever seen the pagoda, neither has the Mussulman at- 
tempted to place his foot on the hills, the mere sight of which so 
gra|ifiGS the Hindoos, that leagues off upon first catching a glimpse 
of the sacred rocks, they fall prostrate, calling on the idoVs name, 
l^one hut a pure Hindoo is allowed to step beyond the first portal. 
The pagoda, and the connected buildings, are Imown however to be 
constructed with great solidity and in a costly style, the greater part 
being of cut granite. The following is an account of the temple 
written some years ago, whilst it was under the control of the British 
G overnment. 

The idol is worshipped by votaries, who pour in from all parts of 
India, under a thmxsand names ; but the three principal ones arc Ven- 
kataramana Swamee, or the repeUer of evil and insurer of good, 
Srinawasa Swamee, implying the habitation of Sri, the Indian 
Ceres ; Seshachellawansah, implying the habitation of Sesha, Sesha- 
chella being the name of the hill, the etymology of which is Sesha ^ 
the king of serpents, and acliclla, a mountain, Vishnu having, in one 
of his incarnations, assumed the appearance of a serpent, and trans- 
formed himself into the Tripetty hill. 

The idol in this temple is an erect stone figure, about seven feet in 
height, with four arms, and personifies Vishnu in two of his hands ; 
the right contains the chukra, or club of war, the loft, the chank, or 
holy shell. The other right hand points to the earth, alluding to the 
sacred origin of the hill, and the other left holds the lotus. 

The early history of the pagoda is involved in the obscurity of In- 
dian mythology and fable. Its antiquity is undoubted, and the Brah- 
vmxB asserted that it was erected at the commencement of the Caliyug, 
d^Ai^itis computed 4930 years have expired. This period it is 
oridy 5,000 years, when the worship of Vishnu on earth 
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is to cease, and the Hindoos are taught to expect his last and most 
glorious incarnation, terminating the days of contention and busi- 
ness/^ This is generally understood from the BJiaree Slmtarem Poorana, 
The foimder of the temple was Tondiman Chukrawurtee, or Rajah, and 
there is a Tillage Tondimaund, only twelve miles from Tripetty, but 
containing no remnants of grandeur of any kind. The district called 
Tondiman^ forms now a portion of the Rajah of Calastry^s territory, 
hut it may have been that a xery large portion of country called 
Tonda-mundalum by the Natives, was the original kingdom of the 
djmasty if it ever existed. It is true, that long before the English 
came to this land, Tonda-mundalum existed only in imagination, 
but notwithstanding Hindoo, Mussulman, and English changes of 
names, divisions and districts, a large tract of countiy, capabll of 
forming a territory to support a very powerful prince, is known to 
educated Natives by that name. 

The temple is remarkable for the oblations which are offered to 
its god by Vishnn^s votaries from all parts of the Indian world. 
Princes send their vakeels or ambassadors to present their offerings 
to the shrine ; whilst the poor peasant, who may have little else to 
offer, wraps up some trifling article in a piece of wax clofh ; a hand- 
ful of rice, stained with munjall, makes it look a larger packet. The 
cause of these offerings is as follows : the idol smitten with love for 
the blooming Tudmavuttee, daughter of Akaswa, Rajah of Narrain- 
vanum, in the Bom Eauze Zemindary, determined to espouse her, 
but wanting fimds for the matrimonial expenses, he applied to Ouvera, 
the Indian Plntus, and by bis aid obtained wbat he required. The 
god dhected that the loan should be repaid to the sovereigns of 
the country lying between the Palar and the Soomamooky rivers ; 
and in pursuance of this appointment the whole of the offerings made 
at the shrine have, from the earliest times, been made over to the lo- 
cal ruler. The great reason for making these gifts is the festival on 
the Anniversary of the marriage above mentioned, which occupies 
nine days. That is the time when Hindoos are most anxious to visit 
the temple. 

The Brahmins maintain that the Hindoo princes allowed the re- 
venues from this source to be entirely expended on the spot in reli- 
gio\is ceremonies, and that the Mussulmans first appropriated the 
produce to their own use. During the early wars betwixt the English 
and the Erench nations in India, this source of revenue was one of 
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tlie first fruits of Britisli coiiqticst. These offerings or Ciinnihuy, are 
of eyory conceivable diversity ; gold and silver lamps, coins of all 
sorts, bags of rupees, copper money, spices, assafootida, the hair cut 
from the head, freq^ucntly vowed from infancy, and yielded by some 
beautiful maiden in compliance with her parent's oath. 

A man who is lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a gold or silver 
eye ; in fact, there are innumerable ways in which Hindoo supersti- 
tion develops itself upon this occasion. The jewels which a woman 
lias worn from infancy, arc voluntarily offered to the idol ; she 
appears with a shabby cloth before the stone god, and presents a 
splendid ono which has never been worn ; she tears the bangles from 
licr infant's little legs, and fondly hopes that the god whom she sees 
in the clouds, and hears in the wind, will shower down his blessings 
on her and her’s. She has haply travelled hundreds of miles, and has 
accomplished her object ; perhaps, before this journey, which to her 
might ho one of terror, she never left her village or the bosom of her 
family. 

The birth of a son, reconciliation with enemies, success against the 
foe, the safe termination of a journey, the marriage of a son or 
daughter, prosperity in trade, enjoyment of health, or the reverse of 
these, are among the reasons which lead in the direction of Tripetty, 
the wise as well as ignorant heathens. 

The offerings are not always presented by the donor in person ; 
they may be sent by relations, friends, or vakeels, and they are fre- 
quently sent by Gossains. A Gossain is a servant of the temple : 
there are a considerable number of them. A few months before the 
Brumhautooween, they set out in different directions, and on reach- 
ing the country where they intend to commenco their operations, they 
unfurl the sacred flag of the god with which each is entrusted. Bound 
this idolatrous banner the Hindoos gather, and either trust their offer- 
ings to its hearer, or carry the cannikay themselves to the foot of the 
idol. A sufficient number of persons being congregated, the blind 
leader of the blind strikes the standard, and returns whither ho came, 
in time for the nuptial anniversary. 

The Gossains seldom are detected in stealing the cannihay in their 
care, but doubtless they derive some emolument from the pilgrims, as 
alone suffices to secure thorn from trouble, taxation, 
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As they journey they chant out, every five or six minutes, the 
name and attributes of the god : — Goo, Goo, Goveenda Eauz- 
Eauzoo the whole party, men, women, and children, successively 
take up the word as rapidly as possible, and then simultaneously 
burst out with it. 

The god compliments the worshippers at his altar with presents 
proportioned to the liberaKty of their oblations ; if the devotee gives 
100 Eupees, he receives a turban from 100 to oOO, a flowered silk 
vestment ; from this to 1,000, a shawl, &c. &c. 

A second source of revenue is called icuriiindy or presents given to 
the idol for its own use ; whether jewels, or horse cloths, &c. 

The donor is made to pay the estimated value of the offering to 
Government before he is allowed to make the present to the idol ; the 
article is then retained for the use of the temple. A third source of 
revenue is designated arjeetum, or receipts, and is of three classes, 
viz., ahheesMkom, or purifications, naivaidium, or offerings, waliamm^ 
or processions. 

The whole of the revenues of the temple, from whatever source de- 
rived, were formerly under the management of the Government. A 
regular establishment was entertained for the customary services, and 
the rice, oil, and other commodities were supplied ; and the surplus 
was appropriated by the Government. This arrangement ceased in 
1843, when the Government renounced all connection with the tem- 
ple, and transferred the control of its affairs and the management of 
its revenues, to the chief of an establishment of Ascetics at Tripetty, 
who is generally regarded by the Hindoos as possessing great sanctity. 

Attached to the temple are a granary and store house, under charge 
of the Jeeyengar and Ekanjee, or his deputy, who have various ser- 
vants under them. The Jeeyengar regulates the disbursement upon 
the orders of the Parputteegar, or manager of the temple, the Par- 
putteegar supplies daily rations of food to all the servants of the tem- 
ple, attends to the due performance of their various duties, and has 
the general superintendence ; he takes care that the gifts presented 
are duly disposed of, searches the guards (and other persons) over the 
places for receiving the offerings, and causes the offerings or cannikay 
to be duly deposited in the treasury. 

Besides the sources of revenue above described, there are many vil- 
lages and extensive lands enjoyed by the holders of the various great 
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offices of the tem^Dle, all of wliioli arc hereditary. These villages and 
hinds, which are cither entirely exempt from payment of revenue, or 
2 )ay a small q[uit rent, have been hold on the same tenure from very 
early times. 


Chundraghcr ry . 

After the capture of the Hindoo capital of Warangul in 1323, and 
the subverBion of the Ecllal dynasty which had lasted 256 years, two 
officers of the llajah of Warangul, established a now Government at 
Vijcyanuggiir, on the banks of the Toombudra — Anagoondy was a 
suburb on the o^^posite side of tho river. The town was completed 
in 1313. After 13 of those Telugoo Rajahs or Rayccls had reigned, 
being all of tho Siva sect, ISTarsinga Rajah of the Vishnu sect, found- 
ed a now dynasty A. I). 1490. 

He seems to have boon tho first king of Vijeyanuggur; who extend- 
ed his Conq^ucsts into Dravida, and he erected tho strong forts of 
Chundragherry and Vellore, but it was not till about A. D. 1510, or 
1515, that Krishna Rayer finally reduced the whole of Dravida, in- 
cluding the Sera Ohola, and Pondion kings, to real or nominal sub- 
jection. 

In 1564, the four confederate Mahomedans kings of the Deccan, de- 
feated the Hindoo army at Tellicotta, between the Kistna and Toom- 
budra, in a great battle, in which Earn Raji, the 7th prince of the 
house of Narsinger, and almost all his principal officers fell Vijeya- 
nuggur was sacked and depopulated, and the brother of tho lato Rajah 
ceded to the conquerors, the Doab, between the Kistna and Toom- 
budra, Mudkul Rachore, Adoni, Ooilgoontla, Ongolo, and Guntoor. 
South of the Toombudra the Mahomedans seem to have kept no pos- 
session but Adoni, and perhaps Nundial. 

The successor of Ram Raja deserted the now depopulated Vijoya- 
nuggur, and established his reduced Government at Pennaconda, (85 
miles S. W. of Bollary, and now in Mysore), whence his successor 
Timma Rajah removed to Chundragherry, in 1570. This town and 
fort are situated about eleven miles W. S. W. of the famous Pagoda of 
Txipetty. 

About 1597, the last descendant of the ancient Rayeels who mani- 
symptoms of power, ruled with some degree of magni- 
Vellore, whence he held a nominal 
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sway over the IJaiks of Gingee, (Kistnapa) Tanjore, Madtira, Ohen- 
napatam, (Jug Deo Royer), Seringapatam, (Trimul Raj), and Peiina' 
conda. It was in this reign that the Dutch, who had established 
themselves at Pulicat, persuaded the Bayer not to grant a settlement 
to the Euglish. 

In 1599, two Portuguese Jesuits from St. Thome visited Ohundi’a- 
gherry, and were received by the Gentoo king. 

About 1614, during the invasion of the Carnatic by the Reejapore 
forces, under Rendoolla Khan and Shahjee, Gingee and then Chun- 
dragherry, were reduced. The Rajah Stree Runga RayeP after se- 
creting himself for a long time in the Northern Carnatic, at last, in 
1646, escaped to Bednore, where he was sheltered by the Rajah, for- 
merly one of his own dependants. This is the last that is known of 
the old Vijeyanuggur dynasty, though a branch of the family resid- 
ing at Chingleput, continued for a time to assume a kind of title. 

Chundragherry is the Cushbah of the talook of that name in the 
North Arcot district. 


Vellore, or Raee Vellore, 

84 Miles from Madras, 

A town and fortress in the Central Carnatic province, to which a 
district was formerly attached, situated in Latitude 12^ 57’ N., Lou- 
gitude 79" 11’ E. 

The Mahommedan states of Golconda and Beejapore possessed them- 
selves of Yellore and Chundragherry, in A. D. 1646. In 1677 Sevajee 
made an unexpected irruption into the Carnatic, and captured this 
place, and Ginjee. During the war of 1782, it was relieved by Sir 
Eyre Ooote in the face of Hyder’s whole army. After the conquest 
of Seringapatam, and the destruction of the short lived Mahommedan 
dynasty, Tippoo’s family, consisting of twelve sons, and eight daugh- 
ters, were for security removed to Vellore. On the 10th of July 1806, 
a most atrocious massacre of ofGLcers and other Europeans was per- 
petrated by the Native troops belonging to the garrison, in which re- 
volt the family of Tippoo took an open and active share. The insur- 
gents were subdued, and mostly put to the sword, by Colonel Gillespie 
and a party of the nineteenth dragoons, and to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar calamity, the instigators were removed to Bengal. 


* It was tins Pvayor wlio m 1610 graatod tbe settlement of Madras to tlie Eaglisli, 



It is watered by the Ptilar river which rims through its whole cs* 
tent; (passing the fort at a distance of half a mile;) and by spiings 
which arc nuincroos at the bottom of the contiguous hills. 

Tlic road from V cllore to the ghauts is very beautiful, and being 
well watered with rimlets and springs exhibit an agreeable verdure. 

The soil in the neighbourhood and throughout the valley is a rich 
dark brown mould, which produces a constant succession of luxuriant 
crops. 

nice and tobacco appear to fonn a large proportion of the cultiva- 
tion in this valley; there is besides much natural vegetation, and 
numbers of trees both in and around the station, but particularly near 
the officers’ houses where they are too numerous, considering how lit- 
tle those localities are raised above the adjoining rice fields. Though 
these plantations must impede the free circulation of air, the access of 
which from the eastward is obstructed to a considerable degree by the 
high range of hills, their presence does not appear to be productive of 
any pernicious efibet, for it is generally believed that although this 
station is a few degrees hotter than St. Thomas’s Mount, Poonamallee, 
or Wallajahbad, it is surpassed in salubrity by none in the Southern 
division. As far as regards the Native constitution this is fully sub- 
stantiatod by the fact, that regiments arriving from unhealthy mala- 
rious stations in a weakly state have improved in health in a very 
surprising manner at this place. 

The fort is situated three quarters of a mile from the foot of a high 
range of rocky hills ; which are naked and rough, and form the eastern 
boundary of an extensive plain called the Ambore Yalloy. The skirfcs 
of these hills are planted, but not thickly with palm and date trees. 
The fort is capacious, and besides the hospitals, barracks, magazine, 
and quarters for staff officers, it contains several buildings. The ram- 
parts are high and broad, and strongly built, and are provided with 
bastions and towers at short distances from each other ; the whole is 
surrounded by a ditch of great breadth, and considorahlo depth hither- 
to but imperfectly supplied with water ; oxtonsiyo improvements are 
in progress which will command a regular and plentiful supply. 

A fausse-braye lines the walls except at one entrance, where there 
was a causeway according to the Hindoostani system ; and in addition 
usual means of defence the ditch contained alligators of a very 
of which a few stiU remain. The fortress is so completely 
a six poumier can throw a shot over it, 
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but the conquest of Mysore has rendered it comparatively of Kttle 
importance. 

The places of arms are situated about a quarter of a mile to the 
south of the fort, and close to them are the lines of the sepoys. The 
site of the fort and pettah of Yellore is suflB.ciently raised above the 
level of the flat ground in the vicinity to prevent the lodgment of water. 

The hospital is situated in the fort, and is constructed in the form 
of an oblong quadrangle, inclosing an area of eighty-one yards, by 
fifteen. It is roofed, and tiled, well ventilated and generally dry, the 
roof is rather low, and there is no verandah. This structure is divid- 
ed into sbc large wards, and four smaller rooms, and these latter serve 
for dispensaries, and surgeries, and four of the former are set apart, 
one for the sick of each of the Native regiments, and one for the de- 
tails of the station. They afford accommodation for upwards of fifty 
patients each. 

The pettah of Yellore lies to the east of the fort close under the 
hiUs. It is a large and populous town, with an exceedingly busy 
bazaar, containing fnany good houses, interspersed with a large pro- 
portion of Mussulman tombs, but without any public buildings of note. 

The white washed mosque of Ohundah Sahib is the most remarkable 
edifice ; to the south of the town are the houses of the officers, placed 
in a double row, with the military road to Arnee running between them. 

The population of the pettah (exclusixe of regiment and military 
camp followers) as ascertained in 1851, was 51,408. 

The great pagoda within the fort forms one side of the square, and 
is used as an arsenal. From the attributes of the statues, sculptured 
of blue stone, which still ornament its front, and the frequent images 
of the bull Nandi, recumbent on the ledges of tbe walls, it is to be in- 
ferred that Shiva was the deity worshipped. 


Arnee* 

A town in North Arcot, situated in Latitude 12® 40’, Longitude 
79® 13’, about 80 miles south-west from Madras, and about 18 miles 
south of Arcot. It stands at an elevation of about 400 feet above tbe 
level of the sea, rising somewhat higher than the contiguous plains. 
Originally a strong fortress, the walls now merely enclose the bar- 
racks, officers’ quarters, hospitals, public buildings, &c., proper to a 
station for European troops. 

Arnee was formerly the station of a European regiment, but for 
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many years past it lias norer been occupied except occasionally, and 
for the last ten years there have been no troops there, except a de- 
tachment of Invalid sepoys. 

The soil of Arnco and the surrounding country is dry, and rapidly 
absorbs the rain. The place derives its cliicf supply of water from a 
small river, partly hxl by springs which run wiihiu a quarter of a mile 
from the fort. Hills rise within six miles of Arnco, and consisting 
chiofy of granite and siomto, boast hui. little natural vegetation. 
&nall patches of jungle decorate them at irregular intervals. In the 
plains the soil is chiefly composed of disintegrated rock of primitivo 
formation mixed with sand, and in low situations it becomes loamy or 
clayey. In many places it is much impregnated with saline matter, 
which in the dry season covers the surface with a white efflorescence. 

Situated on an open plain Arnco is very hot. There is no malaria 
from the neighbouring hills, hut cholera has occasionally prevailed at 
the station with veiy groat virulence. 

The famous Arnco muslins arc not manufactured hero, but at a 
place of tlio same name in iho Chinglcput district. 


Niiggery, * 

A small town in the north division of Arcot in the Carnatic, 50 
miles 6 furlongs travelling distance N. W. from Madras, Tjuf-. IG’ 
N*., Long. 79® 39^ E. The village is situated at the base of tlio well 
known hill called ISfuggery Nose, which forms the S. E. torminai.ion 
of a long mountainous range that extends into the Balaghat Coded 
Districts, and the Nizam’s Dominions^ falling abrxiptly to tho plain* 
about 2G miles from the coast. They are composed of saudsinno and 
quartz rock resting on granite and gneiss. Their summits generally 
form flat table lands of varied extent elevated on mural precipices of 
sandstone, that impart a bold crested appearance to this outline, Tho 
general height of the chain is from 1,000 to 3,000 foot above tho level 
of the sea. Tho granite and gneiss are seen in a few low hills at tho 
base, and in the plain. Greenstone occurs both in situ, in dykes, and 
in globular fragments on the surface of the plain. Tho summit of 
Nuggery Peak, is in Laf, 13^ 32’ 53” N., Long. 79® 38’ 13” E. 



Pallicoixdah, 

the northern division of Arcot, on the road from Ma- 
Baiapi0Ee*iclisfcaB4.&cm the fimner place 97 miles, 
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and from tlie latter 115 miles. It is situated at the base of a lofty 
hill of sienite, near the right bank of the Palar. It has a handsome 
pagoda, in the front of which stands a pagoda supported by four lofty 
pillars. PuUicondah is the Ousbah or chief town of the Yellore talook. 


Chittoor, 

98 Miles from Machas. 

A town situated in the western part of the district of North Arcot. 
It is the head-quarters of the Eevenue and Judicial authorities. The 
surrounding country is hilly and nearly mountainous, forming a val- 
ley of irregular shape, 1,100 feet above the level of the sea. 

The hills are rugged and barren, chiefly composed of a coarse 
granite, gneiss, and grey wacke, all more or less in a state of decay, 
but the valleys at their base are very productive. A vein of iron ore 
intersects the hills, and at their foot is a belt of stunted trees and 
shrubs. 

Through the centre of the valley runs the river Poiney, which 
joins the Palar near Arcot During the monsoon it reaches a breadth 
of 400 yards, while in the hot months the bed is filled with a dry 
sand, with a small rivulet running through it Several tanks are sup- 
plied by the river in the rains, and it is otherwise drawn off for pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

Tlie soil of the valley and the lower part of the hills is composed 
of the debris or detritus of the loftier parts interspersed with masses 
of rock. In some places it is of considerable depth ; in others shal- 
low, sandy, and gravelly, and mixed with argillaceous earth or blue 
clay ; in others it contains much carbonate or sub-carbonate of iron. 
The whole of the lower grounds of the valley are under rice cuitiva’- 
tion, and dry grains are grown near the hiUs. 

The town and fort of Ohittoor stand on the south side of the river. 
The rice fields reach close to the fort spad3|^^,^and in addition to them 
there is much natural vegetation, and shrubs encircling 

the fort and the officers^ residences. At% l&fl^distance fi:om the town 
are the Jail, the Zillah Court, and Court of Appeal. 

Ohittoor, which is eighty miles from the sea in a direct line, is 
within the influence of the north-east monsoon, but the sea breeze 
does not reach it with any regularity. The climate is salubrious. The 
thermometer sometimes rises to 140° fahrenheit in the sun ; but the 
annual range in the shade is from 56® to 100®. The greatest diur- 
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nal yariafeion obsci’vcd lias been 20° and ilio average daily range 
from 8° to 10°, tbc mean of the annual heat being about 80°. 


Fulmauair. 

Situated at tlio beginning of ttie Mynoro table land 2,000 foot above 
tbc level of the see, in the district of Chiitoor, and forming a plea- 
sant place of resort for Europeans during tlio warm months of the 
year. The hills arc 1,200 feet higher than the town of Ohittoor, from 
which Pulmanair is distant 26 miles. 

The moxmtains are sandy and gravelly, iutersporsocl with loose 
craggy rocks. Abundance of water is found in tanks in Pulmanair. 
The jxmglo which passes north of Vellore approaches on tho eastern 
side to within a short distance of the hills, and occupies a very irre- 
gular surfacG, varying in breadth from one to four jnilcs. Much sugar 
is grown in tho Pulmanair talook ; and is transported to Madras for 
shipment to England. 


Amboor. 

115 MUn from 

A town situated near tlio eastoru hills of tho Barramahal. It is 
neat and well built. A largo quantity of castor oil is manufactured 
hero. Ghee and tobacco are also staple articles of trade to a great 
extent. Upon the summit of a mountain at one side of tho town there 
was formerly a strong fort. Amboor is a place of much business be- 
ing inhabited by a class of active and enterprising Lubbay traders, 
who purchase the produce of the surrounding country both above and 
below the ghauts, and transport it to Madras. Tho town also contains 
indigo factories established by persons of tho same class. 


Saiitghur. 

113 Miles from Madras, 

A village and garden belonging to the JSTuwaub of tho Carnatic, at 
the foot of the Peddanaigdroog Pass, leading up tho Eastern ghauts 
to the table land of Mysore, in Lat. 12*^ 57’ N., Long. 78° 48’ E. 

The garden contains groves of fine orange trees, the fruit of which 
is celebrated over the whole southern part of India. 

The scenery around is bold and picturesque, tho prevailing rocks in 
are of sienitio granite. 

i.mosque he^cf modem date, 
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SOUTH ARGOT. 


This Oollectorate is bounded on tlie north by the districts of ITortli 
Arcot and Cbingleput, on the sonth by TricMnopoly and the Coleroon 
riyer, wbicli divides it from Tanjore^ on the east by the sea, and on the 
west by the Salem district ; its extreme length from the lower Cole- 
roon annicut to the most northern point of the Ohaitpet talook is 90 
miles, and its greatest breadth nearly 80 miles. 

The following Table exhibits the population and revenue of each 
talook, and the whole revenue of the district. The 8th, 9 th, 10th, 
and 11th talooks form the charge of the Sub- Collector. 
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South Arcot at the time of its cession contained 21 talooks, viz., all 
those contained in the Table above, except Nos. 7, 12, and 13, with 
the addition of Vuldaoor, Tittoogoody, Tcroovanellore, Anioor, Gin- 
gee, all now united with other talooks ; and to the north, the talooks 
of Vellore, Arcot, Wandiwash, Trivatoor, and Poloor, with the Jag- 
hire of Arnee, all of which now form a portion of the district of N. 
Arcot. 

In 1804, the talook of Cuddalore which being an appendage of Fort 
St. David, had never been under the Nawaub’s Government, was 
placed under the Collector's charge, as also Pondicherry, (which on 
the hroaldng out of the French war in 1803, had fallen into the 
hands of the English). In the same year (1804) tho two southern 
talooks of Manargoody and Chcllumbrum wore transferred from Tri- 
chinopoly to S. Arcot. 

In 1807, the talooks above noted as now belonging to N- Arcot, 
were transferred to that district, and in 1816 Pondicherry was restor- 
ed to the French. 

Tho Souhah of S. Arcot passed into the hands of the English Go- 
vernment, with tho rest of tho Carnatic by the treaty of July 1801. 
It had been for many years in tho hands of tho Nawaiih’s managers, 
and renters. The first manager was Anunta Doss, a former employ^ 
of Anwar-ood-deen. After about three years he was succeeded by Meer 
Assud Ali Khan (1758). At his death Mahomed Ali's son Omdut- 
ul-Omrah was put in charge, but only remained a few months, being 
re-caUed by his father, in consequence of the representations of Raya- 
jee, the Dewan. 

Eayajce was originally a Stulla Curnum in the Poonamallco JPer- 
gunnah ; next a Goomasta under Mohun Sing, Bukshoo at Arcot, on 
15 Rupees a month. IVhcn Mahomed Ali came to Arcot in 1760, 
ho took the Bukshee with him to Trichinopoly ; whence ho deputed 
liim to enquire into the mismanagement of tho revenues of Arcot^ 
and Rayajee^ accompanied him. In the course of a year he discovered 
that eight lacs of Chuckrums had been coUocted more than what had 
been brought to account. 

After this, when Omdut-ul-Omrah was placed in charge, Rayajee 
vas appointed Naib ; ,and on the recall of the former was entrusted 
with the entire management in 1764, Ho began by measuring all the 
lands of each village, distinguishing arable from waste, and unproduc- 


* Bayajae % teroit doQmeats m Bajat Beotar.’ 
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live, IsTimjali from Poonjat. He regulated tte rates of Yaurum oa 
the former, and of Teerwa on the latter : both these haye been subse- 
quently altered. He commenced by Amauny management of the whole 
district — i. e. diyision of produce. But this was not found to answer, 
and after 10 years, the hTawaub got Eayajee to farm the whole Soubah 
himself for 13^ lacs of pagodas, (47,25,000 Rupees), for Fusly ll84 
(1774). He subdiyided it to fiye sub-renters ; who again made agree- 
ments for single yillages, the ryots of each yillage being coUectiyely 
answerable for the amount. 

TiH Hyder^s inyasion in 1780, about which time Eayajee died, this 
plan seems to have answered. This portion of the Carnatic was then 
completely laid waste, and there are no records to show how it was 
managed from that period. 

After the peace in 1782, and during Lord Macartney’s Government, 
the hfawaub who was unable or unwillmg to pay what he had engaged 
for the expense of a protecting army, assigned the country to the Bri- 
tish, who held it for four years ; the receipts during this time are not 
known. 

In 1785 by order from the Court of Directors who disapproved of 
the assignment, the country was again given up to the Nawaub and 
placed under his second son Hoosein-ool-Moolk, who sub-rented it 
among several individuals. What revenue the Nawaub derived is not 
kno'wn. 

In 1790, on the breaking out of hostilities with Tippoo, it was 
found necessary to make the Nawaiib assign his country again, to meet 
the expenses of the war. The Arcot province was divided into Cqllec- 
torships under Messrs. Eindersly, Landon, and Floyer. The 
of that period have been destroyed, and indeed the whole time was 
one of such opposition from the l^awaub’s people that little was col- 
lected by the Company’s officers. 

In Fusly 1202 (1792), after the treaty of Seringapatam, the Car- 
natic reverted to the Hawaub, and was managed by his relative Ni- 
zam-ood-Deen Ahmed Khan ,^he died in 1795, ten days after the Na- 
waub Mahomed Ali (generally called WaUajah), and was succeeded by 
Hoor-ood-Deen Mabomed Khan. The latter died in A- D. 1796, and 
was succeeded by Hooseia-ool-Moolk (commonly known as Tippoo Pad- 
shah, brother of Omdut-ul-Omrah), but his Naib Moorteza Ali Khan 
or Monjan Jung was the real manager. On the 31st July 1801, the 
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Carnatic was formally ceded to tlxe Brltisli Qovornmont by treaty. 
Caj^tain Graliam was put in cliargc, but rouiainod only one year, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Garrow, wbo also only rcniainod one year ; 
Major Maclood then came who only remamod one year, and after him 
Mr. Eavenshaw. The latter gentleman remained in the post of Col- 
lector of thifs district for a number of years. lie greatly modified the 
revenue arrangements of his predecessors, which had differed but 
liiflo from those of the Mussulman managers, and materially reduced 
the hindens on the land ; abolishing the extra demands which had 
been added in the later times of the Nawaub, and forming a now as- 
sessment in money, bused on the actual powers of the soil. Ilis rates, 
though much below those of his prodoeossors, wore still found too 
heavy, especially of lute years when the money price of agricultural 
produce has so much declined ; and a reversion and reduction are 
about to take place. 

The cliinuto of this collcctorate though hot and dry inland, may bo 
said to bo favorable both to Euroj)eaii and Kativo constitutions ; cases 
of fever aro not of common occurrence, and are of a mild form, the 
cholera occasionally makes its appearance, but its range is not com- 
monly oxtonsivo, or its continuance long. Officers on sick leave often 
benefit by a rosidenoo at Cuddaloro. Triculloro, Yirdachellum and 
Ouddalore are esteemed by the Native community particular healthy 
localities. 


The aspect of the country resembles that of other parts of tho Co- 
romandel Coast. It is low and sandy near the sea, and for tho most 
part level as far as the western boundary. Towards tho west aro the 
wild ranges of tho Cooremboo Qoivnden hills, and those of Jeddya 
Gownden separating tho OuUacoorchy talook from Salem ; part in one 
district and part in the otlier ; whilst on the N. W. tho Trinomaly 
talook extends to the foot of the mountain range beyond Chengama, 
and which also separates South Arcot from Salem. Those ranges are 
in some parts about 5,000 feet high. Parts of tho southern hiUs are 
under a Poligar, and there are small cidtxvated villages on them, but 
the Chengama range is very sparingly inhabited by a race of half 
oivilmed Muffialies, who bring down for occasional barter or sale 


honey, bees' wax, bamboos, and other jungle products. There are 
solitary hills, craggy and steep, scattered about the district, such 
and Ohaitpet. 

ixtiook fitiere are some dense tracts of 
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jungle, tlio abode of tigers, clicetalis, bears, and monkeys. Elepliants 
also have been seen. In tke j^ear 1852 no less than 3,727 Rnpoes were 
paid by Government as rewards for killing wild beasts. 

The soil near the coast is clayey, bat generally speaking the land 
under cultivation is fertile, often yielding two crops of dry grain a 
year. The irrigation of the paddy land is good. 

In former days when the Government were traders, there was a 
commercial resident at Cuddalore, and the Company's weavers were 
encouraged by many privileges. A valuable trade was carried on 
with the Straits and the West Coast of Sumatra in piece goods, the 
returns being made in gold dust and benjamin. The manufacture and 
exports of piece goods has been almost superseded by piece goods of 
European manufacture ; there is however a small export of these as well 
as of dyed cloths, to Singapore, Malacca and Acheen, the return being 
in benjamin, betel-nut and spices. The sea ports are Cuddalore and 
Porto Novo ; at the former place large vessels freq^uently touch to 
take in indigo, sugar, hides, ground-nut, (manilla-nut or kuddelay- 
vair), gingely oil, and sometimes rum, which has of late years been 
manufactured from the sugar of the date palm. 

Considerable q[uantities of paddy are also grown for home con- 
sumption, and the cultivation of sugar-cane has lately been much at- 
tended to. Limes, plantains, jack, and pumplemoses are grown abun- 
dantly, and are often exported by dhonies to Madras. 

At Cuddalore very good table cloths, towels, and napkins are made, 
which command a ready sale amongst Europeans. 

In some parts of the district, the pottery is of a superior descrip- 
tion. Salt for the Government monopoly is manufactured largely in 
this district. The salt at Mercanum (Lat. 11® 12^) is very superior. 
The average sales are about 1,250 garce at Mercanum ; at Cuddalore 
190 ; at Teagavully (14 miles south of Cuddalore) 215 ; at Killay 
near Porto Novo 160. Total 1,815. 

The old roads in South Aroot are generally execrable. 

The coast road from Madras which enters the district 
near Mercanum runs along the sea shore and is very sandy. The new 
trunk road passes inland vi^ Tindevanum, YiUapooram and Oolun- 
doorpett towards Trichinopoly. A branch is being constructed from 
Punrooty (near Trivady) over the Vellar annicut, passing west of the 
Veeranum tank, and over the lower annicut to Combaconum. The 
cross roads are almost impassable during the monsoon. 
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UlroTs & ^vorI^s Ooloroou (sec Tricliiiiopoly,} 

of iniy.ition. ^,Y]xio]l foms tlic soutliciii boundary of tho district 
IVbatevcr water passes OYor tlio annicut falls into tlio sea about five 
miles south of Porto Novo. 

The hirer annicut is a brickwork and masonry dam about six feet 
high thrown across the Ooloroou (advantage being taken of a low 
ishind^iii the middle) where it is 8,710 feet from bank to bank. 

A considerable body of water is thus accumulated and is directed 
off into side channels. Tho two northern channels are tho Vuddavar, 
and North Rajah VoikauL Tho is from 18 to 12 yards wide : 

after a course of 14 or 15 miles it falls into and suj^plics tho Vcoranum 
tank. It has several irrigating sluices cn route. Tho North Hajah 
Voikaul irrigates by means of small channels a great part of the Ma- 
nargoody, and nearly all tho Chellunibrum talook. It has entirely 
Bupersoded the old Oomaratchy ChanncT’ which fed tho Comaratchy 
tank. Tho tank is no longer roquirod, tho channel irrigation being 
complete. In 1852 a now hoad-sluico of cut stone was built to this 
channel close to tho annicut, at a cost of 5,184 Rs. 

On tho south of tho annicut a channel called tho South Rajah VoU 
haul is taken off for tho use of tho Tanjoro district. Tho annicut itself 
is on the north side in tho Trichinopoly district, but as that district 
does not benefit by it and it is on tho verge of South Arcot, it is sup- 
posed to belong to the latter, 

Tho annicut itself cost 99,420 Rs. ; tho two northern channels 
23,524 Rs. ; the Tanjoro channel 11,044 Rs. Tho works were exe- 
cuted in 1837-38, and considerable sums have since boon laid out in 
repairs and improvements. They have added a lac of Rupees per an- 
num to the land revenue of South Arcot, and 14,600 por annum to 
Tanjoro. A bridge is about to bo built over the annicut, on which wiU 
pass the inland trunk road to Combaconum. Tho distance of the lower 
annicut from the upper annicut on tho same river (vide Trichinopoly) 
is 65 miles in a direct line. 

Vellaur iJwr.-^Thia river rises south of the Shevaroy Hills in 
Salem, and after an easterly course of about 140 miles, falls into the 
sea at Porto Novo. Itp)ass6s about 1 mile north of the Yeeranum 
tank. In 1848 an annicut was built at this place called Ohait-tope, 
or Shetty -tope, (distance 16 miles from Porto Novo), at a cost of 

m The irrigating channels are taken off at the north bank 

talook . It has brought into cultivation 
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land paying 19,000 Rs. revenue yearly. A bridge of 19 arcbes, of 
31 feet span each connected with the inland road to Comhaconum has 
lately been built over this annicut at a cost of 18,480 Rs. 

The Pennar River , — This river rises in Nundidroog north of Ban- 
galore, and after flowing about 220 miles runs into the sea just 
north of New Town Cuddalore ; it is esteemed a holy river amongst 
the Hindoos, and is reputed to exercise a beneficial influence, upon 
persons of diseased constitutions. Its waters are led off by means of 
channels to irrigate numerous villages. A causeway has been built 
over this river just north of New Town Cuddalore, at a cost of 
11,000 Rs., but its construction has proved of little use as a means of 
communication. 

The Guddelxm River — Rises among the hills in the Trinomally 
talook, and runs a mere stream into the sea at Fort St. David. It is 
less influenced by the seasons than other Indian rivers, and in the 
hottest months there is a constant though scanty supply of water. 
There are two annicuts built across this stream, one at Trivady, and 
one at Trivandepoorum, by means of which 4,700 Oawnies in the 
Trivady and Cuddalore talooks are irrigated. 

Veeranum Tank — This is one of the largest tanks in southern India. 
It is in theManargoody talook ; and is supplied partly by the water-shed 
to the westward, but chiefly by the Tuddavar channel from the lower 
annicut. The bund which runs north and south is 10 miles long ; 
and when the tank is full, there is a sheet of water upwards of 12 
square miles ; it is however a shallow tank. Of late years it has sel- 
dom or never been full, as there is such a constant demand on the 18 
sluices from its banks ; in fact, it generally presents the appearance of 
a channel, the water remaining in the deep parts only of the tank bed. 
There are about 16,500 cawnies (22,000 acres) of land irrigated by this 
tank, yielding a revenue of 1,16,000 Rs. yearly. It has three calin- 
galahs for letting off the surplus water in floods, at the south end. 
Near one of them is a double look for the passage of boats ; for this 
surplus channel supplies the Cawn Saib^s ChanMl, which is used for 
navigation as well as irrigation. When the Coleroon is full, basket 
boats from Coimbatore, Salem, and Trichinopoly, bring down iron ore, 
saltpetre, gram, &c. These go down the Vuddavar as far as the lock, 
and thence by the Cawn Saib’s channel to Porto Novo. It is to be re- 
g^fbed that this canal is not kept in better repair ; from neglect of 
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this tlic passage of boats is often impasaiblc, and tins important Ime 
of communication becomes q\iito useless. 

The. Widkjnh Tunh — Is in tbo Howangliorry talook, and is a work 
of a very ancient date. Tbc bund is six miles in Icngtli, and tlie tank 
irrigates lands yielding an annual X’evonuo of 30,000 Rs. 

Ouddalore and Fort St* Bavid, 

Tbo station is now divided into tbreo portions called Oiiddalore 
(Old Town), Munjacooppum (or New Town), and Fort St. David; at 
tbo former is situated tbo Jail, t,bo linos of tbo 2d Native Votoran 
Battalion, tiro Barracks for 250 European pensioners, (Cuddaloro being 
a depot under an European otRcor), tbo Protcstiant CImreb, tbo Prin- 
cii)al Suddor Amoon’s Court, and the Sea Custom ITonso ; tbo situa- 
tion of the Old Town is low and damp, but no bad effects appear to 
arise from this disadvantage, as tbo locality is freo from sickness. 
Tbero aro many Native merchants residing in this town who trade 
with tbo Straits, and also along tbo coast of India ; Munjacooppum 
or New Town, is about 2J miles north of tbo Old Toxvn, and the 
bouses of the European residents are scattered around a large open 
gi’con, wbicli gives to tbc place an English appearance. Tbo Iloozoor 
Cutchorry axxd tbo Judge’s Court ai’O in this vicinity. Avenues of 
trees are planted in different dii’octions, the roads near tbo station aro 
good, and the climate has long been celebrated for its salubrity. 
There is a Racket Court, and tbo green before mentioned is a natural 
Onoket ground, flowers grow in abundance, sweet brier and gera- 
niums flourish, and large quantities of fruit are annually shipped to 
Madras. “ Cuddaloro pumplemosos” are noted for their excellence. 
Fort St. David is on the soa shore, partly surrounded by a backwater, 
by means of which a speedy communication is obtained with the Old 
Town by boats. Some bouses of tbo English residents are built upon 
the ramparts of the old fort, tbo mins of which still remain, and 
serve to show that it must have been of considerable strength. The 
I>opulation of Cuddaloro is as follows : — 


Old Town. . . 32,429 

New Town 3,672 

Fort St. David, . 685 


36,686 

low spoken of, it generally mestns N®^' 
reside. 
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In 1681, Mr. Eliiu Yule, tlien second in Council at Fort St. George, 
was deputed to obtain permission to build a Factory at Cuddolore. 

His application was made to Hurjee Rajali, the Makratta QoTernor of 
Gingee ; Gingee being at that time tbe bead-quarters of tbe Mab-^ 
ratta power in tbe Carnatic, wbicb Seevajee (though acting nominally 
for tbe Beejapoor Government), bad assumed to himself. Leave was 
granted, and application was made through the Bombay Presidency 
to obtain a firman from Sumbajee, who had A. D. 1680 succeeded his 
father Seevajee. It was not till 1684 that this was granted, and with 
it permission was given to build a Fort at Thevanapatam, (sometimes 
written Tegnapatam), now Fort St. David. The Sunnud was made 
out in favour of Keigwin, Governor of Bombay, and his Council. 

In 1702, the whole of the fortifications of the town and fort were 
re-built ; the latter on a plan of Robins. The fort stood about three 
quarter mile north of the town ; both being about half a mile from the 
sea, but a backwater connecting them. The lands attached to the set- 
tlement were rented for 2,807 pagodas,* and the exclusive right of 
selling betel and tobacco for 2,756 pagodas. The whole area towards 
the land was guarded by a bound-hedge. 

Commodore Barnet, commanding the English squadron, died at Cud- 
dalore in 1746 ; and after the capitulation of Madras in the same year 
to LaBourdonnais, the chief inhabitants retired to Fort St. David which 
then became the seat of Government. Dupleix who had superseded 
La Bourdonnais, lost no time in marching against it from Pondicherry 
which is twelve irdles north of Cuddalore. The garrison consisted of i 
200 Europeans, 100 Topasses and some 2,000 half armed Peons. Ho 
Hative troops had at this period been disciplined. The French crossed 
the Pennar river and had occupied the chief’s garden (now tie Collec- 
tor’s residence) when they were unexpectedly attacked by a 10,000 
men under Mahfime Khan, the son of Anwar-ood-Deen, the Hawauh of 
the Carnatic ; who, being jealous of the French, and having been defeated 
in his attack on them when after the siege they were encamped before 
Madras the previous year, had declared himself a patron of the Eng- 
lish. The French troops, taken by surprise, were thrown into con- 
fusion, and suffered a severe loss in retreating across the Pennar. 
Dupleix then made an attempt on Cuddalore by sea, landing his men 
in masoola boats south of the fort. This having failed, he cajoled the 
Hawauh, caused bim to withdraw his forces, and then recommenced 

* The pagoda is 3^ Eupees or ahout 7 ShiUmgs. 

X 1 
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tlie siogc. Tho npproacli of Admiral Qrifliu's FKpiacIron in Marcli 1747 
obliged bini to reiiro to PoiKHclicrry. 

In Jaiuniry 1748 IMnjor Liiwrouoo of ilio army arrived from 

England at Fort St. David with a conimtHHiou to comnuiiid ilio Com- 
pany'iS forcois in India. In Juno Dupleix made an attempt to surprise 
tlio towm liariiig’ by a oircuitouB route inland udvuucod miporccivcd to 
Biindlpolliam, Ijawronco was on his guard, a night attack failed, and 
tlio I'houch doHiatod from tlioli* oiforts. 

The next year 1710 in virtue of the treaty of Aix la Clmpellc, 
[Madras Avas xeBiorocl to the EiigUnh, but ns the doronces were inferior, 
tlio Company ordered that Fort St. Duvkl should coutiuuo tho scat of 
tiovornment. In May 1753 tho Presidency Avas romovod to Madras 
again. From Fort St. David LaAvronco made liis incursion into Tan- 
joro in 1749 Avhon Dcvicoita Avas taken, and from Fort St. David ho 
AYcnt in 1750 to assist Na;5ir Jung, but Avas soon recalled. 

In 1755, Clive avIio had just returned from England Aviih a com- 
mission as Lknii.-Ooloncl in tho King’s service, Avas appointed Go- 
vernor of Fort St. David. LuAvronce bud h^Jt India. 

In April 1758, Daily, immediately after ho had landed as Governor of 
Pondicherry, advanced against b'ort St. David, and llajor Policr, the 
commandant, surrendered the toim of Cuddaloro AVitliout any attempt 
at defoncG. 

Tho French cannonaded tho south of the foi from a battery on tho 
K. E. angle of Cuddaloro at a distimco of 2,000 yards, and on tho 16th 
May broke ground about 1,200 yards duo north of tlio fort almost on 
the sea shore. Tho fort was scientifically and si-rongly fortified, but 
the body of it very small, being only 140 feet by 390. Each of the 
four corner bastions mounted 12 guns. It hud a garrison of about 
600 Europeans (half of AAdiom Avei^c seamen) and 1,600 Native troops. 
The discipline was very incffoctivo, many desertions took place, and 
an incessant but ill directed fire expended tho ammunition. By tho 1st of 
June tho French had carried their trenches to tho foot of the glacis — 
the expected squadron from Madras under Admiral Pococko had not 
arrived owing to the S. W. monsoon, and on tho 2d Juno 1758, 
Polier surrendered. The French had only lost 20 men by tho fire of 
^^geromies, though very many men died from working in tlxe 
Dally ordered the fortifications to be razed to 
prisoners was afterwards exchanged, 
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and was killed in tlie famous sally from the beleaguered town of 
Madi’as 14tli December 1758, 

Early in 1760 Colonel Ooote after defeating Lallyat Wandiwasb 
and driying him back into Pondicherry, possessed himself without 
much trouble of Cuddalore, (Fort St. David being a ruin) Chellum- 
brum, and other French garrisons, previously to taking Pondicherry 
which fell in January 1761. Coote in retaliation for the destruction of 
Fort St. David, razed the fortifications of Pondicherry to the ground. 

In April 1782, Biissy with a French force landed at Porto Jfovo, 
and joining the forces of Tippoo who had lately destroyed Brath- 
Waite’s detachment in Tanjore, took Cuddalore after a short siege. 
It then became a favourite station of Suffrein’s fleet, and here he set 
up a kind of docks, and ship yard. The works were also greatly 
strengthened. 

In April 1783, Coote died, and the command of the army devolved 
on General Stuart, who in June proceeded in a dilatory manner to 
retake Cuddalore, where Bussy was commanding. On the 13th he 
made an assault, but was repulsed by a vigorous sortie from the gar- 
rison, and after a loss of 63 officers and 920 men killed and wounded, 
500 of whom were Europeans, was driven back to Ms trenches. The 
honor of the day was in some measure retrieved by the gallant con-^ 
duct of the Bengal sepoys, who had accompanied Colonel Pearse (by 
land) from Calcutta. They crossed bayonets with their European ad- 
versaries and with success. It had hitherto been supposed that Na- 
tive troops would not stand a bayonet charge of Europeans. 

The next day there was a drawn battle off Cuddalore betweeix the 
fleets of Sir E. Hughes and Sufeein ; but tMs did not prevent Suifriein 
from assisting the garrison, by landing eveiy he oould 
The French subsequently made several sorties, m one of wMoh Ber- 
nadette, then an Ensign, was made prisoner. 

A few days after this when Stuart was expecting to he reinforced 
by Colonel FuUarton, and was preparing for another assault, the 
news arrived th^ jmm bsdbemimdB between France and England. 
Thongh feere was m official announcement, Stuart sent a flag of 
truce to Bussy, ceased hostilities, and withdrew his troops : J une 
1783, His conduct altogether had been so unsatisfactory that he was 
obliged by Lord Macartney to leave the country. 

From this time the settlement continued to flourish, being quite iu- 
depondent of the Nawauh, whose territories in what is now the South 
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Arcot district, wore suffering from every species of misrule. Cudda- 
lore continued a separate cliarge, even for three years after the Soubah 
had been transferred (in 1801) to the English Government. 

Porto Novo. 

During the invasion of the Oarnatic by the Beejaporc forces about 
A. D. 1G50, their conquests extended to the Coleroon and the east 
coast, including Porto Novo. In 1682, the Madras Government at- 
tempted to open a trade there, and sent a ship with factors and a 
cargo. The Mahratta Governor under Hurjec Eajah, (sec Gingce), 
demanded such exorbitant terms that it amounted to a prohibition. 
Siimbajoo in 1G84 when he granted to the English the .Factory at 
Cuddaloro, gave orders for allowing a free trade at Porto Novo. In 
April 1749 the English force advancing into Tanjore, halted here to 
repair the damages caused by the great storm, in which the Femlroke 
man-of-war was lost off Cuddalore, and the Nmnur with Admiral Bos- 
cawen was nearly stranded. 

Porto Novo is celebrated in the history of southern India, as giving 
name to the battle fought near it at Mootapolliam on the 1st July 
1781, which saved the Carnatic. Coote had been repulsed by Hyder 
in an attempt on Ohellumbrum, and was falling back vi& Porto Novo 
to Cuddaloro ; after leaving Porto Novo ho had advanced a few miles 
by the sea shore, when he found himself intercepted by Ilyder’s 
whole force which had made a rapid march, and had actually thrown 
up batteries across Coote^s path, his left being a range of sand hiUs, 
and the sea confining him on the right. The British army made two 
determined assaults ; one on the batteries which were carried, and 
one through an opening in the sand hills which Hyder had neglected 
to guard, and by which they came suddenly on his flank. A schooner 
of war belonging to the squadron, at the same time appeared in sight, 
and standing in close to the surf poured in her broadsides, which 
though from guns of small calibre tended greatly to confuse the in- 
tercepting force. The day ended by a complete rout of Hyder’s army. 
The British force was 7,878 men including artillery. Hyder's 60,000 
at the very least. 

The town of Porto Novo is also called Feringipett, and Mahomed 
*. it was formerly a place of great trade, hut has never recovered 
effects of HydeFs invasion of the Carnatic in 1780, 
and Dutch had a factory there. It is situated in 11 
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Sr N. Latitude, and 79° Sr E. Longitude, at tlxe moutli of tLe river 
Vellaur, wLicli is Lore a stream of some breadth, but shallow. All 
large vessels discharge and take in cargo outside the bar. Porto Novo 
has of late years hcconae a place of more importance in consequence of 
the establishment here of an iron foundry by an English Company. 
Extensive buildings were erected and machinery put up, and in the 
years 1833 to 1838 it presented an interesting spectacle of European 
shill and activity. Ore of a very pure kind found almost on the sur- 
face was brought down from Salem by the Coleroon river, and the sup- 
ply was unlimited. Yarious causes afterwards led to the decline of the 
business ; but it is now likely to recover, a new Company having been 
formed with ample means. The iron and steel produced are of a supe- 
rior quality. To facilitate the water communication, the old Cawn 
Saib’s channel in the Manargoody and Chellumbrum talooks was made 
a navigable canal, and two locks were constructed, one at Porto Novo 
where the canal falls into the Yellaur, and the other where the canal 
takes off from the Yuddavar calmgalah. 

The population of Porto Novo is altogether about 12,000 : of whom 
a great proportion are Lubbays, or merchant Mahomedans. Porto 
Novo is in the Bowangherry talook. A police ameen and superinten- 
dent of sea customs are stationed here. 

Chellumbrum 

Is the chief town of a talook of that name ; it is situated on the 
lower road between Madras and Trichinopoly, and is about 130 miles 
from the former place. There is a good public bungalow at Ammia- 
pettah, a mile to the south of the town, which is the usual halting place 
for travellers, it being quieter and more open than the one situated in 
Chellumbrum ; the population of this town is about 11,000, amongst 
whom are a large body of weavers. Nearly the whole of this talook 
is irrigated by twe^streams, the Yuddavar and Eajah Yoikaul, which 
are led off from the lower Coleroon river at the annicut. 

The town of Chellumbrum is noted among the Hindoos for its sanc- 
tity. The great pagoda called Sabanaiker covil belongs to the Siva 
sect, and was founded by one of the kings of Cholamundalum ; it is 
maintained partly by the offerings and annual contributions of BQndoo 
votaries in all parts of southern India, and partly by an allowance paid 
by Government in lieu of its resumed land endowments. The people 
of Ceylon and the Nauttoocottah merchants of Madura hold this temple 
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principal festivals take place, one in tlic moutli Army (June), and tke 
other in Margaly (December), numbers of pilgrims flock in to the 
temple from all parts of the country. The right of officiating in the 
pagoda is said to havo been originally shared by three thousand Brah- 
mins called Doctchcdiirs, of whom about two hundred himilies now exist. 
The siracc enclosed by the walls is 640 by 500 feet or 7i acres. The odi- 
fieo is mostly built of granite, and it is surprising to consider the labour 
and time it must havo taken in a rude ago, and with very little assistance 
from art, to bring to the spot and cut these enormous blocks of a ma- 
terial which is not found within a distance of many miles. But here 
as in so many other instances the vanity and religious feeling of prin- 
ces, worked on by priests, displayed itself in thus accumulating the 
labour of their subjects. The single blocics of granite composing the 
pillars and roof of the main gateway, are each of them thii-ty feet m 
length and five feet square. In one part of the pagoda there is a roof 
supported by one thousand solid grairite columns, and the lights from 
tho goprum, 122 foot high, can be seen from the sea, ten miles distant. 
Vessels passing can see tho goprum in the day time. Tho French took 
Chcllumbrum in 1753 and hold it during tho war. It surrendered to 
Major Monson, 12th April 1760. 

On tho 18th June 1781 Colonel Oooto was defeated in a night at- 
tack on the fortified pagoda then garrisoned by Hydor. The attack- 
ing party under Cooto’s personal direction, were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, after foremg their way through two of the three enclo- 
sures. The failm’c was more than compensated at Porto Novo on tho 
1st July. 


Ve r dacliehiin . 

This is the Cusbah of the talook of the same name. It is in N. La- 
titude 11“ 30’ and E. Longitude 79“ 30’ on the;aorth bank of the 
Manymoota Nuddeo, 30 miles due west of Porto Novo. It is now 
the place of residence of the Suh-OoUoctor, and was formerly the 
station of the Verdachelum zillah : tho Court was long ago remov- 
ed to Ouddalore. It was a place of some importance during the 
Camatic war, for it was on the high road from Trichinopoly to the 
. «nd Nawaub’s encampment at Trivady, and it also protected 
licsffitaon irith Fort St. David. The pagoda is an extensive 
fey additioia of towers at the angles, 
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and masses of masonry projected from eacli of the sideS; as gateways. 
In April 1751 after the death of Nazir Jung, and Mahomed Ali's 
flight to Trichiiiopoly, the Madras Q-oyernment as soon as they had 
made up their minds openly to support the latter sent a body of troops 
from Fort St. David, under Captain Giugen, to take Verdachelum, then 
garrisoned by Ohunda Sahib’s troops. On preparations being made 
for assault, the garrison surrendered. Later in the year when Maho- 
med Ali evacuted Trichinopoly, Yerdachelum was the only fort north 
of the Oolcrooii that acknowledged his authority. It was at this time 
invested by the troops of a neighbouring Poligar, who was driven off 
by an English force proceeding to Trichinopoly. Mr. Pigot, and 
Lieut, (afterwards Lord) Clive, were with this force, but were direct- 
ed to retuim to Fort St. David. On their route with a small escort, 
they were intercepted by the Poligar’s forces, and only saved their lives 
by the fleetness of their horses. In July 1753, Dupleix after the 
taking of Chollumbrum, sent a sepoy force under Hassim Ali against 
Verdachelum ; the garrison consisted of only 50 sepoys, who surren- 
dered after a slight resistance. In April 1760, Major Monson after 
re- taking Ohellumbrum, advanced with the Nawaub’s troops to Verda- 
chelumv The oommandant seeing that a breaching battery was being 
erected, surrendered this fort as well as that of Chellumbrum ; which 
was then garrisoned hy the Nawauh’s troops under the command of 
Eistna Dow of Tiagar. 


Trivady, 

A RT>in.n town on tlie river Guddelum, 16 miles west of Cuddalore, 
tho CusbalL of the talook of the same name. It was a place that ex- 
perienced much of the vicissitudes of the war with the French, tlie 
pagoda being fortified, and defending the pettah. In June 1760, whilst 
IsTazir Jung and Uahomed Ali were at Arcot, hi. Hupleix possessed 
himself of the place without resistance. On this, Mahomed Ah, hav- 
ing obtained the assistance of a body of English troops from Fort St. 
David, under Captain Cope, marched to re-take it in the July follow- 
ing. The commander refused to surrender, but the Nawanb declined 
the assault and ignominionsly drew back, on wbicb Cope returned to 
Fort St. David. Deprived of English aid, Mahomed Ali’s army was, 
in the neighbourhood of Trivady, soon routed by the force sent 
against it by Dupleix, who at once marched on and took Gingee. 

In 1753, after the death of Chnnda Sahib, the garrison surrendered 
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without resistance to Major Lawrence ; and the English with Maho- 
med All’s forces encamped here ; from this they made incursions into 
the country to secure the districts for the Nawaub. In September 
1752, Major Lawrence marched hence to attack Wandi wash which was 
ransomed. On the 3d January 1753, the united forces of the Erench 
and Mahrattas, the latter under Morari Row, (who after Mahomed 
Ali had left Trichinopoly, hired himself to Dupleix), entrenched them- 
selves on the banks of the rcnnar, in sight of Trivady. They attack- 
ed Lawi'cncc on the 9 th May, but were gallantly repulsed. Still they 
continued to harass the English and NawauVs forces for several 
weeks, especially the convoys to and from Fort St. David. On the 
1st of April the English force under Lawrence marching from Port 
St, David to Trivady encountered the Mahrattas, who made a furious 
onset and were with difficulty overcome. A few hours after, the French 
army were t alien in with close to Trivady. An engagement took place 
in which the French wero entirely defeated. Lawrence and most of 
his troops wore now summoned to Trichinopoly ; as were most of the 
French force. The remainder attacked Trivady (April 1753) Capt. 
Chase, the commander, drove them back twice ; the third time they 
took the pcttali, and tlic garrison becoming mutinous, forced Chase 
to capitulato. After taking Yurdoor (April 17C9), Cooto detached a 
small force to take Trivady, which surrendered without resistance. 
The last military event of any importance connected with this place, 
was in July 1760. At this time Cooto was blockading Pondicherry, 
and the Mysoreans to whom the French had given Gfingce and Tia- 
gar, were marching in convoy of stores and provisions to relievo Pon- 
dicherry. Near Trivady they were met by Major Mooro, who had 
180 Europeans, 1,100 sepoys, and 1,600 horse under Kistna Row of 
Tiagar. The Mysoreans had 200 Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, and 4,000 
horse. The Native troops of the English force soon gave way, and 
the force was totally routed ; not sorry to escape into Trivady. 


Punrooty. 

A town of considerable size in South Arcot, in the Trivady talook ; 
which may be considered a suburb of the town of Trivady. It contains 
3,427 inhabitants. The Native merchants formerly congregated here 
at numbers, but lately the trade has decreased ; there is a good 
galow, and the road from Madras to Yillapoorum is being 
i latte jtee through Punrooty to Oombaconum, 




Tricullore. 


One of tliG western talooks. The Cnsbah. of Tricullore stands on 
the banks of the Pennar river, the pagoda is handsome, and the 
architecture superior to that observable in most buildings of this kind. 
There is a public bungalow in the town. This locality is considered 
particularly healthy by the Natives of southern India, many of whom 
after a life spent in active employment, resort hither to finish their 
days in peace and tranquillity. 


Tiagar or Thiagur. 

A village and fort in the Ellavanesore talook, Latitude 11® 46’ JST., 
Longitude 79° 10’ E, It is also called Tagadurgam : it is about 30 
miles south of Trlnomaly. On the rocky mountain south of the vil- 
lage are the remains of a strong fortification in two parts one above 
the other but communicating- 

In November 1757 after tbe fall of Chaitpet and Trinomaly, the 
French forces mider Saubinet advanced against Tiagar. The pettah 
had then not only a mud wall round it, hut a strong bound- hedge from 
which neither French camion nor musketry could dislodge the defenders, 
and Eistna Row,the killadar, defended the whole so well that the French 
retired to Pondicherry. In August 1768 Eistna Row sallied out and 
took by storm Trinomaly (q v). Towards the end of 1758 on Madras 
being threatened, Mahomed Issoof was recalled with a force from Tri- 
chinopoly and directed to carry on a partizan warfare in his way to 
join Preston at Ohinglepiit. In December he joined Eistna Row at 
Tiagar, and they carried on effectually their devastating operations 
taking Ellavanesore, Tricullore, and Trivenellore, and even threatening 
Pondicherry itself. 

In 1759 the French exasperated at Eistna Row’s continued ravages, 
despatched a strong force from Pondicherry which took Ellavanesore. 
Meanwhile Captain J oseph Smith at Trichinopoly had sent three compa- 
nies of sepoys under Hunterman, the Serjeant Major, to assist in the 
defence of Tiagar. Another detachment followed, which Eistna Row 
came out with all his horse to escort. They were intercepted and de- 
stroyed by the French army, and Eistna Row with difficulty escaped 
and joined the Nawaub at Trichinopoly. He afterwards became an 
authorised marauder in the French districts and assisted in taking 
Ohellumbrum in 1760. After a sturdy resistance Hunterman surren- 
dered Tjagar on honorable terms, 25th July 1759. 
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In Hay 1760 Lally (besieged in Pondicberry) entered into secret a 
negotiation with Hydcr, and agreed to deliver up Tiagar if he woidd 
send some 5,000 Mysoreans to defend it and Ellavancsore. It was not 
till Kistna Row who was on the look out informed the Madras GoTcrn- 
meiit that the Mysore force under Mukhdoom Ali, Ilyder’s brother- 
in-law, was actually entering Tiagar (in June) that they knew matters 
had gone so far ; but in October Hyder who was hard pressed himself 
in Serin gapatam, recalled his troops and restored Tiagar to the French ; 
having afforded Pondicherry no assistance beyond conveying some 
supplies. The French garrison then became the terror of the country, 
and [Major Preston in the beginning of December resolved to cut off 
the supplies by blockade. In January he attacked and took the pet- 
(ah, hull the garrison held out on the fortified mountain. As soon as 
Pondicherry had fallen (the same month) Coote sent guns to Preston; 
and on the 8d February the commandant surrendered, though ho 
might have held out much longer. 

In May 1781 Ilydor’s army reduced the fortress of Tiagar, but on 
his quitting the Carnatic it again foil into the hands of the English. In 
Docembor 1790 it was attacked by Tippoo ; but Captain Flint, the well 
Imown defender of Wandiwash in August 1780, repulsed two assaults ; 
and Tippoo did not venture a third, but proceeded to Trinomaly. 


Gingee (or Chenjee.) 

A ruined but imposing hill fort and village in the Chaitpet talook, 
50 miles south of Arcot. It is in Latitude 12® 16’ M., and Longi- 
tude 79® 28’ E. On our assumption of the Carnatic it was the Ousbah 
of a talook of the same name. There are three lofty rooky hills in the 
form of a triangle enclosed by a strong wall flanked with towers and 
the circuit of which is three miles ; besides this there were fortified en- 
closures, double round the eastern, and treble round the westernmost 
hill (the highest), on the summit of which was a small fort, now in 
ruins, which could be held by a very few men against any force. There 
is always water to he found in a natural hollow of the rock, In the 
less elevated ground between the three hills were the barracks of the 
French garrison; and close under the eastern wall was the pettah. It 
was considered the strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 

a had name for fever, hut this would seem to apply 
and ilo ipioe hetwem them. The French nro said 
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to have lost 1,200 Europeans by fever during the 11 years they gar- 
risoned Oingec ; though they seldom had above 100 Europeans there 
at a time. 

The fortress was built on an. old foundation of the Chola kings, 
by Vijya Eunga Naik, the Governor of Tanjore in 1442 ; and was 
part of the old Vijayanuggur kingdom. It was taken by Bundoola 
Khan, the BeejaporoGfeneral in 1655, during his incursion into the 
Carnatic with Shahjee (father of Seevajee) as his second in command. 
On his return to Beojapore, Shahjee was left in possession of the 
Carnatic conquests above the ghauts, which were eventually consider- 
ed his jaghire. 

In 1677 Seevajee who had founded the Mahratta dynasty, made 
his celebrated inroad into the Carnatic, and in May advanced on Gin- 
gee. At this time it was held by a Governor named Amber Khan, 
nominated from Beejapoor, but Seevajee professing himself the ser- 
vant of Beejapoor, drew the old killadar out to a conference, seized 
him, and obtained Gingee without a blow, and made Eagonada 
Karayana Governor. Seevajee died in 1680, and soon afterwards the 
Gingee Governor died also. Seevajee^s son and successor Sumhajee 
then appointed Hurjee Eajah as Governor, and placed under his charge 
all tb© districts in the Carnatic that Seevajee had conquered. Hindoo 
Governors, professing allegiance to Aurungzebe who was rapidly con- 
quering Beejapoor, still held the districts of Conjeveram, Poonamallee, 
and Arcot, which however yielded to Harjee Eajah in 1687. After 
the fall of Beejapoor in 1686, and Golconda in 1687, Aurungzebe 
lost no time in securing the Beejapoor districts to the south, and sent 
a Mogul force (the first that ever entered the Carnatic), under Maho- 
med Saduk alias Cassim Khan. In February 1688 he drove the Mah> 
rattas out of Oonjeveram and Poonamallee, and estahKshed his camp 
at Wandiwash, but Harjee Eajah fell back on Gingee and Chaitpet. 

On Sumbajee’s death in 1689 and the capture of his son 8hao, he 
was succeeded by ids half-broriier Eajah Earn, who in 1690 fled 
from Aurungzebe, and ^tablished himself as a Mahratta sovereign 
in Gingee. 

Zoolfikur Khan was sent in 1691 with a large army into the Car- 
natic. Though he exacted contributions from Tanjore and Trichino- 
poly he wasted years besieging Gingee ; and was at one time obliged 
to raise the siege altogether, in consequence of an inroad of Mahratta 
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from the If. W , aiul his proceedings wore characterised by inactivity 
if not with disaffociion In 1098 hearing that Aurungzebc was coining 
ill person he commandocl Gmgcc to be stormed. It was taken, but 
Eaja llam had previously escaped to Vellore and thence to Sattarah. 

After Zulfilcur Ivhan liad proceeded north to the Deccan, Gingci 
was governed by Daood Khan, ZooUlkiir Khan’s Jnoutonant, 

It is not clear Avhether on Zoolfikur Khan’s departure ho left Daooc 
Khan as Idlladar of Ginjee, andyaadut Oola Kluin as Soobadar or Go- 
vernor of ibe Oaniaiio (as some MSS. assort) or whether Saadut Oolla 
Khan succeeded Daood Khan. When the latter went north in 1715, 

G ingee was tlio residence of Saadut Oolla Khan, the first Kawaub of the 
Carnatic, who about that time removed his scat of Government to 
Arcot. 

Qingoo was the first rcndosuvous of Nazir Jung, Soobadar of the 
Deccan, when he entered the Carnatic in 1750. In September of that 
year, it was taken by strom by the French under Bussy, the redoubts 
on the three mountains being carried successively sword in hand ; 
only Europeans wore selected for this enterprise which was made at 
night, and little defence offered. It was within IG miles of Gingco 
that Nazir Jung’s army advancing from Arcot was routed by the 
French, who were assisting MooziifFcr Jung’s troops. Nazir Jung 
was treacherously slain by some of his Patan allies during the battle, 
5th December 1750, 

In July 1752, Mahomed Ali persuaded tho English to send a force 
against Gingec under Major Kirnoer. He had only 200 Europeans, 
1,500 sepoys, and some of tho Nawaub’s cavalry. The French com- 
mandant refused of course to surrender, and though some cannon 
were expected from Madras, Kirncer on seeing what was before him, 
thought it advisable to retreat. 

In February 17G1 after taking Pondicherry, Cooto detached a force 
under Captain Stephen Smith to Gingoe. Tho Governor (Maegregor) 
assumed a very resolute attitude at first, but Smith took tho town by 
a night assault, and afterwards (by the aid of deserters) he surprised 
the southern hill- On the 5th April the rest of the garrison capitu- 
lated. In 1780 on Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic, Gingoe was at- 
by^ the Mysoreans. The killadar gave up the low^r fort at 
?^^^.^!l*Snaign Macaulay was forced by his mutinous garrison to 
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Trmomaly* 

Olio oi ‘the western talooks. Within its limits are large tracts of 
jungle which afibrd shelter to wild beasts of all descriptions, for the 
destruction of which rewards are given by Government. The Ousbah 
(of the same name as the talook) is in Latitude 12° 15^ N., and Longi- 
tude 79° 9’ E. It is a large town chiefly celebrated for its beautiful 
and extensive pagoda which stands to the east and at the foot of the 
Tiinoraaly hill. It is chiefly maintained by endowments bestowed by 
the ancient Hindoo rulers ; for though the lands which formerly con- 
stituted these endowments have been resumed, their value is paid in 
money. The great festival takes place in IN’ovember, a few days after 
the new moon, when there is also a large cattle fair. At this period 
people congregate hither from all directions, and it is computed that 
not less than 78,000 persons annually attend ; during the celebration 
of the festival a large light, kept up with ghee, cloth, &c., burns for 
three days unceasingly, in a small chapel on the top of the rock, and 
the purana of the place asserts that if any one looks at the Trinomaly 
doepavali^^ whilst it is burning, whatever sins he may have uncon- 
sciously committed up to that time are forgiven him. 

The town and fort of Trinomaly experienced continual attacks during 
the Oamatic wars. The fort on the hiU was never of any great strength ; 
but it was the first that an enemy would meet with, advancing from 
the western passes. 

In July 1753 the garrison of Trinomaly under Berkatoolah, a gene- 
ral of Mahomed Ali, successfully resisted a combined attack of the 
Mahrattas under Morari Eow, and Yelloreans under Moortk Ali. 
Moortiz Ali continued the siege after the Mahrattas had left, but was 
driven off with loss by a relieving party from Atcou-tki ^September. 

In October 1757 it was re-taken by the French. Next year it was 
given over to Eajah Sahib, the son of Chunda Sahib, but was taken 
from him August 1758 by Kistna Row, killadar of Tiagar. 

A Frendi detachment was sent against it, but the killadar appointed 
by Kistna Row gallantly held out against three assaults ; the pagoda 
was at last taken by storm in September 1758, and 600 men put to 
the sword. In February 1760 the French garrison surrendered to 
Captain Stephen Smith. In August 1760 the Mysoreans invested 
Trinomaly but after several assaults, were b^eaten oft". In September 
1752, it was captured by Lally on his way to Arcot. In April 1761, 
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after Lally’s retreat before Cooic from Arcot it surreiidcved to fhe 
Ui'itish. 

In 1767 tlio combined armies of Hydcr in revenge for tbc English 
occupying tlie baramabal wbicli he considered his territory (though he 
had taken it from the Carnatic), effected an alliance with Nizam Ali, 
and in September 1767 their forces invaded the Carnatic by the pass 
of Changania, 15 miles W. by N. of Trinomaly. Hero Colonel Joseph 
Smith obsimatcly opposed them ; but overpowered by superior nxxmbers 
was obliged to retreat to Trinomaly, where he was secure ; but the 
whole coxmtry was ravaged. 

In October Colonel Smith having been reinforced and able to muster 
11,000 men and 31 light pieces of cannon marched out of Trinomaly 
and gallantly attacked the camp of the allies, whoso force was 42,800 
cavalry, and 28,000 infantry with 109 guns. They had above 4,000 
killed and wounded, and the Nizam lost 70 pieces of cannon. Another 
action at Amboor drove Ilyder out of the Carnatic in December, and 
tbe Nizam lost no timo in breaking off his alliance. It was again by 
way of Changama that Ilyder invaded the Carnatic, July 1780. In 
January 1791 Trinomaly was besieged by Tippoo. There was no 
European commandant, and the town surrendered unconditionally. 
The devastation and oxxtragc on this occasion wore horrible. 

Chaitpet ot Chittapet. 

The northernmost talook in tho district, Ijatiixido 12® 28’ N., and 
Longitxide 79® 25’ E., bordering on North Arcot. Tho Cxisbah town 
of the same name was once celebrated for its fort which was — next to 
Gingee— the most important in this part of tho Carnatic. 

The fort of Chiitpot was a stronghold of tho Mahrattas, and retain- 
ed by them for some time after Aurungzebe’s troops entered on tho 
Carnatic in 1688. Even after the accession of tho Carnatic Nawaubs, 
Chaitpet was entrusted to a killadar appointed direct by the Sooba- 
dar of the Deccan. It was to this fort that Shahnavaz Khan, Nazir 
Jung’s dewan, fled after the fatal battle of Gingee, in 1750. (He af- 
terwards was reconciled to the new Nizam, and became a formidable 
rival at court to Bussy). 

In October 1767 the Marquis Soxqjires within a month after his 
wiwaj as Governor of Pondicherry advanced towards Chaitpet with 

power in that neighbourhood, for 


Kicg^bliahing tb^ French 
fiin^ 1759. . 
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'The killadar of Cliaitpet was Nazir Mahomed ; holding his sunnud 
from the Nizam, the Nawaub was jealous of him and spread suoh re- 
ports as to his disaffection, that the English became suspicious of him, 
and demurred sending him that aid which he earnestly sought. He held 
great state at Ohaitpet and was confident of the strength of his charge 
if properly supported. The fort was of stone 540 yards by 430, being 
five times more extensive than Fort St. David though it had no such 
out-works. There were round towers at the angles, and 10 massive 
square towers at the sides, and a ditch ran all round. The northern 
gateway could contain on its terraces 500 men. The deficiency was 
in men and cannon. On the west of the fort was the pettah ; which 
the French carried by assault after a brave resistance ; they then com- 
menced a battery which was once destroyed by a sally, hut on the 
14th October the breach being practicable an assault was made by the 
grenadiers of Lorraine, whilst another party escaladed on the opposite 
side. After a desperate resistance the fort was taken, the Irilladar 
disputing the breach till he was killed. The whole garrison was put 
to the sword except the few that escaped. 

After the battle of Wandiwash (January 1760) Mly fell back on^ 
Ohaitpet, and thence (without reinforcing the garrison) to Gingee. 
Coote immediately advanced against Ohaitpet, and commenced throw- 
ing in shot and shell. In the face of such a force, the commandant 
De TiUy with a garrison of about 400 men, surrendered at discretion. 
Captain Airey was left in charge, and TriaomaUy was also placed 
under him. 

In June 1782 the army of Coote which was rapidly advancing to 
Arnee where Hyder had a depot of treasure and military stores, was 
suddenly overtaken by Hyder himself a few miles It E. of Cftwtpet 
which Coote had made his head-quarters, and was sufficiently disciom- 
fited to enable Tippoo to carry off the valuables from Arnee, whilst his 
father engaged our tr<x)ps. Coote witiioat attacking Arnee returned 
to Madras. 

Hardly a vestige now remains of the fort eff Oiaitpet. 


M^rkanum. 

Is situated on the sea co^t in the talook of Tmdevanum in South 
Arcot, it is about 70 miles from Madras, and is chiefly noted for its 
mlt pans. These are very extensive, and the salt manufactured there 



is held in high repute, the crystals being large and white, the Kora- 
vors and Lumbadies come in great niunbcrs to this locality to pur- 
chase salt which they carry away on bullocks to Salem, Mysore, and other 
provinces in the interior, the quantity 5f salt annually manufactured 
is 4,000 garce, the Government monopoly price* of which amounts 
to nearly five lacs of Rupees. A bridge and causeway have been 
thrown across the backwater at Tenpaulcum to facilitate the access of 
purchasers to the salt depot ; but good roads are still very much 
wanted. There is a bungalow at Merkanum about 1| mile inland, 
off the road. Rhonics occasionally touch at this subordinate port. 
The salt required for consumption in Pondicherry is sent thither from 
these pans. (Vide Pondicherry). 


Fermacoil. 

On Tally’s retreat to Pondicherry after the battle of Wandiwash 
in January 17G0, Coote’s army followed him via Chaitpet and Tinde- 
vanum. The strong though small hill fort of Permacoil, 5 miles E. 
S. E. of Tindevanum, Latitude 12® 14’ N, Jjongitude 79® 29’ E, 
noAV became the guard of the Pondicherry districts. Hitherto it had 
remained unnoticed during the war, and Tally now persuaded the 
killadar to admit a party with some cannon into the fort. The rock 
on which the fort stood (its ruins yet remain) is not above 400 yards 
by 200, and its height from 300 to 200 feet. Only part of the summit 
was a proper fort ; what was called the lower fort was merely a space 
enclosed with a loose stone wall ; but the whole rock is exceedingly 
steep. The pettah was first taken by Coote, and subsequently the 
Jowey fort by a night surprise. This success encouraged Coote at once 
to attack the upper fort The enterprise was desperate : the ladders 
were too short, and after Coote had been himself wounded and many 
of his officers and men killed, he was obliged to retire. The killadar 
had previously joined ihc EngKsh, but the upper fort was gallantly 
defended by the French commander. A small battery was now erect- 
ed in the lower fort, but when all was ready for a second attempt, the 
garrison surrendered at discretion, (5th March 1760). They had 
hardly any ammunition left, and only two days provisions. This place 
surrendered to Hyder’s army in Aprin.782. It was garrisoned by four 
6^^(^)ani6s of sepoys, under two European officers. The officer who 


to goTemmeiLt is about 30,000 Bupeos, 
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commanded thought it imprudent to stand an assault when there was 
a practicable breach. It was re-taken by the English army on their 
way to attack Cuddalore, (May 1783). 


Trivicary. 

A village in the Villapooram talook, situated on the north bank of 
the Arriancoopum, or Villanore river, about 13 miles W, N. W. of 
Pondicherry. The place at present consists of a few scattered huts, 
but from the appearance of the Pagoda, the interior of which is built 
of stone, the size of the tower over the gateway, which consists of 
eight stories, and a large stone tank covering several acres of ground, 
we may conclude, that in some former period Trivicary was a place of 
great extent and importance. The principal streets can stiU be traced, 
and appear to have been large ; there are Sanscrit inscriptions on the 
walls, but they are now scarcely legible. The Pagoda was much in- 
jured and the figures mutilated by Hyder’s army, as it retreated from 
Porto Novo after Col. Coote’s victory of 1st July 1781. 

Trivicary is now principally remarkable for the petnfactions in its , 
vicinity. They are found on a rising ground of sandstone, which may 
be seen from the bungalow at Verdoor, (4 miles S. E. of Trivicary). 
Many petrified trees of large dimensions without branches or roots 
lie scattered about. One of them is nearly 100 feet long, and 5 feet 
in diameter. They are as hard as fiint, strike fire with steel, and take 
a very fine polish. They are in fact silicified. They also present a 
variegated appearance in veins and coloxn^s, resembling agate when 
polished ; and the red when well chosen, can scarcely be distiuguish- 
ed from cornelian. They are manufactured into beads, necklaces, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. 

The present growth of trees in the neighbourhood are principally 
of the Tamarind species, from which eireumstanoe it has been infer- 
red, that the petrifactions have the same origin. Eecent investigation 
has however shown that they are of the Ckxnjferous order. 

They lie in and around what appears to be a large crater, and from 
this shape, the petrified appearance of its sides, and from hollow tubes 
of cemented grit and sand with apertures by which the gases have 
escaped, it is conjectu:?;ed that the remains of these trees have been 
uprooted by volcanic agency. Popularly they are said to he the bones 
of a monstrous giant overthrown by the gods in olden times ; and the 

r I 
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pagoda on tlic low ground is said to be cOmmemoratiye of tbe incident. 
The Moimd is called in Tamil Teroovakui’ray, (whence Trivicaiy) or 
the holy banh/’ 


Verdoor 

Spelt in Arrowsinitli’a large Map Valudavur, and by Orme Yaldore. 
It is a village in the Villapooram talook^ 10 miles N. W. of Pon- 
diclicvry. It is in a pleasant situation, and has a neat public btmgalow 
seldom used by travellers as the road is now in disuse. Verdoor has 
many associations in connection with the Carnatic war. It was here 
(March 22d, 1850) that Nazir Jung was joined by Major Lawrence 
and Mahomed Ali. The next day M. D’Auteuil and the French forces 
cannonaded the Souhadar^s forces, and it was on this occasion that 
L’Auteuil sent to Lawrence to say that he did not wish to spill Eng- 
lish blood, but he could not be blamed if any French shot came their 
way. Lawrence replied he might know where the English were post- 
ed, as the English colours were carried on the flag-gun of then artil- 
lery, and if any shot came that way he would rctmn them. The 
cannonade of the French did little execution, and D’Autcuil finding 
both officers and men mutinous, withdrew next day to Pondicherry. 
The Soubadar in vain endeavoured to induce Lawrence to accompany 
him to Arcot, and the English General little satisfied with the Malio- 
mcclan monarch, retinned in the end of April from Verdoor to Fort 
Bt. David. On the 18th December 1758, the united forces of Eistna 
How (see Tiagar) and Mahomed Isoof, after threatening Pondicherry, 
cut the bund of the great tank of Verdoor, and being in the height 
of the monsoon a large extent of cidtivation was destroyed. 

The French now strengthened the fort. It was in extent 300 yards 
hy 210, situated in a plain, and hkc most of the Native forts it had a 
I'ampart with towers, a fausse-hrayc and a ditch. Duploix raised a 
glacis on the north, and converted two of the towers into bastions. 
Tlio peitah was to the west. In April 17G0, Cootc having first taken 
the peitah opened his batteries on the fort. The French at ViUanore 
made some pretence at succour, but the breach being practicable, the 
commandant who had only about 360 men surrendered on the 16th 
April. 

It was an important out-post of the English^ army till the surren- 
Pondicherry, January 16, 1761. To the east and north-east 
of at a distance of 3 or 4 miles, an interesting geological 
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discovery was made by Messrs. Kaye and Cunliffe, of tbo Civil Ser- 
vice ; namely, a limestone bed containing fossils in abundance. These 
and others of a similar kind presently to be named are the first fos - 
sils — and indeed, the only ones — discovered in southern India, the ge- 
neral formation of the country being of an age anterior to animal life. 

The beds, as far as yet searched, extend over some 3 or 4 miles and 
may be said to abound (though doubtless the surface has been well 
gleaned, and future explorers may have to dig up the limestone blocks 
in which the fossils are imbedded) in shells, many of which are in a 
high state of preservation. A collection of them has been deposited 
in the rooms of the Geological Society of London,"^ and the shells, the 
greater portion of which belong to new and hitherto undcscribed 
species, have been named by Professor E. Forbes. The teeth of fishes 
arc common throughout the formation ; and these have also been sub- 
mitted to, and reported upon by, Sir Philip Egerton, who characterizes 
them as belonging to the Sq[ualoid family of the Placoid order ; only 
two specimens out of a large number being referable to the Ganoid 
and Cycloid genera. The reports of these gentlemen, together with 
figures of the more remarkable shells may be found in Part 3, YoL 
VII. of the Transactions of the Geological Society. It will be sufficient 
in this place to mention a few of the shells which wiQ repay search in 
the Yerdoor deposit, namely Hamites and Baculites in abundance ; 
beautiful specimens of Nautili, Ammonites, Belmnites, Echinida, Zoo- 
Xfiiytes, numerous bivalve and spiral shells and fishes’ teeth. Petrified 
wood may be obtained, for the most part pierced by the Teredo, and 
a single Vertebra of a Saurian has also been discovered. 


Paroor 

A village 10 miles west of Yerdachelum, where a number of fossils 
have lately been discovered. This deposit is generally known as the 
Trichinopoly” deposit, as it is most manifested at a place 25 miles 
N. W. of Trichinopoly, called Ootatoor, The limestone in this deposit 
is not so pure as at Yerdoor ; the fossils not in so good a state of pre- 
servation ; and more difficult to separate from the rock. At Ootatoor 
the limestone is generally of a dark sandy colour, but the shells very 
fresh in appearance, so much so as to induce the conviction at first, 


* They are generally knoTO in England as the Sydapett fossils, fi-om the village of Sa- 
darampett, (just 2 miles east of Verdoor) vhere the first specimens tcic found. This is 
a village belonging to Pondicherry. 
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of i.lieir being of tho tertiary period. Tlie shells are firmly imbedded 
In tjic rock, and consist as far as can be learned of bivalves and spirals. 
A specimen of Opliiiira has also been found. No Ammonites, nor in- 
deed any chambered shells, have yet been met with, though the emt 
of a chamber of an Ammonite which must have been above two feet 
in diameter was once picked up. The tooth of a fish has also been 
discovered, >Slabs of this shelly limestone are cut and polished for 
small tables, and present many curious sections of the shells. This 
interesting Deposit requires to bo more thoroughly searched. The 
Paroor bed is as yet distinguished from the Oootatoor by its charac-" 
tcristic Ammonite with a dorsal ridge— and the Pecten. Tho spiral 
with a peculiarly largo and projecting lip, is characteristic of Oota- 
loor. 

Remarks on the relative age of the alove leda. 

The following observations are taken from the paper in Vol. VII. 
of the Geological Transactions on Fossil Invertebrata from Southern 
India.’’ 

The deposits at the three places (Verdoor, Paroor, and Ootatoor), 
are connected with each other geologically by the associations of 
certain species common to two of them, with others found in the 
third. Thus Pecten quinque costatus and Pavohda Orientalis occur 
in both Pondicherry and Verdaohelum beds. Voluta cincta at Pon- 
dicherry and Trichinopoly : Ohomniteia undosa and Oardium Hil- 
lannm at Verdaohelum and Trichinopoly. These identifications are 
‘‘ so certain, that there can be no question of the mutual geological 
relations of the beds, and of their being members of one system. 

The beds apparently contemporaneous, viz., Trichinopoly (Oota- 
toor) and Verdaohelum (Paroor), may be regarded as equivalent to 
tho Upper Greensand and Gault. On the other hand the Pondi- 
cherry, (Verdoor), deposit may be regarded as belonging to the 
lowest division of the Cretaceous system. In it almost aU the fos- 
sils are new. 

In every point of view this collection is of tho highest interest. 
“ The fossils are as beautiful as they are interesting, and specimens 
of the finer species seem to be abundant. It is most desirable 
“ that further inquiries be made into the StratigrapMcal relations of 
the beds whence they are procured ; Verdaohelum and Trichinopoly 
yield many more species than have yet been brought 
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PONDICHERRY, 

AND TEE EBENCH POSSESSIONS IK INDIA, ^ 
I. — G-eneral History. 


The first establishment of the French in India dates as far back as 
1668. From 1503 to that period^ various attempts had been made to 
obtain for France the commerce of this part of the world, but without 
success. The French first adventured to India in 1601, when two 
ships were fitted out from St. Maloes, under the command of Lieut. 
Bardelieu. They were both lost oS the Maldives before reaching their 
destination. In 1604 Henri IV. incorporated the first French East India 
Company with a Charter for 15 years. Colbert did not, however, al- 
low himseK to he discouiuged by the fruitless results of efforts pro- 
longed for more than a century and a half. In 1664, he re-established 
on a better and more extensive basis the East India Company, which 
the Cardinal de Eichelieu had created 22 years before. The monopoly 
of the trade for fifty years was accorded to this Company, which soon 
collected funds to the amount of 15 millions of francs. In the com- 
mencement it displayed great activity. Two successive expeditions 
were undertaken for the purpose of renewing the attempts at coloniza- 
tion before made in Madagascar ; but these expeditions having failed, 
the Company renounced the projects which they had formed for Ma- 
dagascar, and a direct commerce with India was again undertaken 
and continued with spii’it. 


In 1668, an old merchant of French origin, named Caron, an active 
and experienced man, became chief of the East India Com^an^. He 
first selected Surat, but this town though flou ‘ ^ 
ed, did not realize the idea which he had fo:) 
blishment in India. He was desirom^f 
spices grew; md the Bay. 

to.hhn ^ 

then at 


it I>ut% 

"inre-poss^- 
Ihe Coromandel Coast. 


ing themseivS of li, »d 
He there took in 1672, St. Thom^, a Portuguese town, (now a suburb 



* It lias "been thouglit better to concentrate fbe aoconnt of all t&e Freaidb; posseesiona 
under tbe bead of “ Pondicbeny,” and to include the settLements in Bengal In the Ma- 
dras Presidency the French Settlements are Pondndier]^ (in S Areot), Kancal (in Tanjore), 
Yannm (m Raiabmnndry), and Mahe (in Malabar). Besides the two “ lodges” in Masu- 
lipatani and Calicut The Pondicherry Settlement is surrounded on every side hut the 
sea-side, by the district of South Aicofj and the YiUagea are much uitenmngled. 
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of Madras), whicli liad been in the possession of the Dutch for twelve 
years ; but in 1674, the Dutch again compelled the French to restore 
this conc[ueet to them. 

This event would have given the last stroke to the Company, whose 
affairs had been some time in a bad state, if one of its agents named 
Francois Martin, had not collected the wrecks of the colonies of Ceylon 
and St. Thoin(5, composed of 60 Prenohmen, to people the small town 
of Pondicherry, which as well as the surroimding terrritory, he had 
purchased in 1G74 with the funds of the Company, from the Go- 
vernor of Gingec, who had the supervision of all Sevajee’s conquests 
in the Carnatic. The country was, however, nominally subject to the 
Dccaneo king of Beejapore. Martin fortified Pondicherry, and by his 
excellent administration this little colony prospered and soon gave 
the best hopes. 

The Dutch attacked it in 1693 ; Martin, after defending himself 
there with great courage, was compelled to capitulate, and on the 6th 
Soptemher 1693, the town was given up. By the treaty of Ptyswick, 
Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1697, who received it from 
the hands of the Dutch, in a much better state than when they gave 
it up to thorn. 

In 1099, this town became the Capital of the French possessions in 
India. Tho wise and able administration of Martin, succeeded in 
making it the centre of a rich commerce, and one of tho most impor- 
tant towns which Europeans possessed in Asia. 

A number of Frenchmon soon spread themselves on tho Indian 
Continent, and formed new Factories. 

Chandernagore in Bengal, was ceded by Aurungzeho to the French 
East India Company, in 1688. 

In 1727, this Company obtained tho cession of Malie. 

In 1739, it piu’chasedKarical from tho king of Tanjore, and in 1752, 
Yanam and Masulipatam, which the French had two years before 
seized, were definitely c6ded to them. 

The Governors General of the French establishment in India, Mes- 
sieurs Dumas and Duploix, contributed greatly from 1735 to 1754, to 
the prosperity of these interesting Possessions. Amongst other ad- 
vantageous concessions, M. Dumas obtained from the Great Mogul, 
the privilege of coining money at Pondicherry, which gave to the 
a yearly income of about 600,000 livres, (20,000£). M. Du- 
in 1730 Governor of Chandernagore, succeeded in 
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less tlian twelve years, m making it a place of great commercial im- 
portance. The town of Pondicherry, the Government of which was 
confided to the same gentleman in 1742, together with that of the 
other establishments, was equally indebted to him. It was under his 
government that the French Possessions and power in the East Indies 
attained their highest growth. In 1744, war broke out between France 
and England, and in 1746, Madras was taken by La Bourdonnais, who 
handed it over to Bupleix. 

On the 26th August 1748 Admiral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry 
with an army of 3,720 Em^opeans and upwards of 2,000 sepoys. The 
French garrison consisted of 1,800 Europeans and 3,000 sepoys. In 
October the English were obliged to raise the siege having lost 1,065 
Europeans. 

In the same year occurred the peace of Aix la Chapehe, but it did not 
put an end to hostilities in India ; and in the year 1754 the Govern- 
ment in England prevailed on the Erench Government to enter into 
arrangements for terminating the war between their respective com- 
panies in the Carnatic As Dupleix^s character was too well known to 
entrust any such pacific operations to him, M. Godehen was sent from 
France with powers as Governor General of the French Settlements, 
with whom the English empowered Mr. Saunders the Governor of 
Madras to treat ; M. Dupleix then returned to France. The treaty was 
httle more than a cessation of hostilities for eighteen months, for it was 
conditionally subject to tbe confirmation of the Governments in Europe. 
In the meantime the Erench were left to enjoy the territories they had 
acquii'ed during the war. Their income was, from Karical and other 
villages in Tanjore 96,000 Es., from Pondicherry where they had 80 
villages 1,05,000 Es., from Masulipatam and its 
with the island of Deevy, Nizampatam^ Bevioete 
1,441,000 Es., from EUore, Mustaphmmggur, Eajahtaundry and Ohi- 
cacole 3,100,000 Es., from Imdsin the Camatie, south of flie river 
Pftlsr 1,700,000 Es., from Seringham which Mahomed Ali had given 
to the Mysoreans for their a^tanoe, and which the Mysoreans trans- 
ferred to the French, 4,00,000 Es,, Total 68,42,000 Es. The acces- 
sions which the English had made during the war to the usual incomes 
of their coast settlements were only 8,00,000 drawn annually from 
lands lying to the north of the Palar mortgaged by the Nawaub 
to reimburse the English Govemment for their military expenses on 
his account. 
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M. Godehcn returned to France in 1756 and left tlie Government 
of Pondiclieny in the hands of M. Delezrit. 

In 1757 the war re-commenced, and in that year a large armament 
arrived from France with the Marquis de Soupires who as Major Ge- 
neral took command of all military operations, but interfering as Httle 
as his predecessors with M Bussy’s proceedings in the Deccan. 

In 1758 another powerful reinforcement arrived from Prance, with 
the celebrated Count de Daily who assumed the functions of Governor 
General, and lost no time in attacking the English settlement of Port 
St. David which surrendered and was totally destroyed. In January 
1701 Colonel Cooto took Pondicherry after a gallant defence by Daily, 
and razed the fortifications to the ground. The French garrisons of 
Giiijec and Tiagar then submitted. 

The total number of European military in Pondicherry was 2000, 
and civil inhabitants 380. The artillery fit for service 500 pieces of 
cannon and 100 mortars and howitzers. Arms, ammunition and stores 
in abundance. 

By the peace of Paris in 1763, Pondicherry was restored to the 
French, but with a territory less extensive. Mahe, Karical, Chander- 
nagoro, and other factories in Bengal, were in like manner restored, 
but they were not occupied before 1765. 

Fifteen years of peace did much for the town of Pondicherry. The 
withdrawal of the monopoly from the India Company in the month of 
August 1760, and the opening of the trade to all French subjects, 
contributed groatly to benefit the place. Pondicherry again fell into 
the hands of the English in 1778. Sir Hector Monro was tho English 
commander ; and tho Governor was M. de Bellcombe, Avho made an obsti- 
nate defence. The garrison consisted of 3,000 men of whom 900 were 
Europeans ; the besieging army of 10,500 men of whom 1,500 were Eu- 
ropeans. The town was again restored with the other establishments, by 
the treaty of peace of the 20th of January 1783 ; but ten years after 
this on tho breaking out of hostilities they were again in the possession 
of the English ; the treaty of Amiens in 1802 restored them to their 
former masters, but for a very short time, and in 1803, Pondicherry 
was once more under British dominion. In 1803 the inhabitants were 
estimated at 25,000, and the revenue at 40,000 pagodas On the 
t?^eaty of Amiens, Ifapoleon had formed a plan of raising Pondicherry 
of importance. Ho sent out under General de Ouen seven 
»d a large number of officers and troops. 
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The treaties of peace in 1814 and 1815, restored to France her 
Indian establishments,'^ but reduced to the narrow limits which had 
been assigned to them by the treaty of peace of 1783. 

II. — Topography. 

The French establishments in India are : 

1. Pondicherry, and Earical on the Coromandel Coast. 

2. Yanam and the lodgef of Masulipatam on the Orissa Coast. 

3. Mahe and the lodge of Calicut on the Malabar Coast. 

4. Chandernagore and the five lodges of Cossimbazar, Jougdia, 
Dacca, Balasore and Patna in Bengal. The possession of these lodges 
is however nominal, and they have been even abandoned by the French 
since about 1830. 

The superficies of the imited territories of these different establish- 
ments may be estimated at 121,000 acres. 


* By the 12th Aiticle of the ti-eaty of Pans of the 30th May 1814, ^France engaged her- 
self ‘not to erect any fortifications 'm the places which were to he restoied to her, and 
which aie situated in the linuts of the Bntish Soyeieignty on the continont of India, nor 
to place in these estahlishinents laoio troops than are necessary for the maintenance of the 
police ’ 

By the same Ai'ticle, England is, on her side, engaged ^ to permit the enjoyment to all 
his most Cathohe Majesty’s subjects, relative to commerce and security of their persons 
and propeities within the limits of the British Sovereignty on the continent of India, the 
same facilities, privileges and jirotection winch are at present enjoyed or may he accoided 
to the most favored nahons/ 

By the 8lh Aiticle of the convention concluded on the 7th March 1815, between France 
and England, relative to the coimneice of salt and opium m India, England has further en- 
gaged heiself, that in case there should happen any cause of misundei standing or a rupture, 
first not to considei or to treat as xnasoneis of war, the xiersons who form a pait of the Civil 
Admunstration of the Fieuch Estahhshments in India, or the ofiiceis, sub-officers, or 
soldiers, who hy the forms of the tieaty concluded at Paris on the 301h May 1814, should 
he necessary to mamtam the xiohce in the said establishments, and to accord them a delay 
of three months to aiiango then* personal affairs, as also to furmsh them with the necessa- 
ry facilities and the means of transport to return to France with their famdica and thak 
property 2dly, to accord to the subjects of His Majesty in India the permission to conti- 
nue their residence and their commerce as long ^ they conduct thesuftsivefit 
do nothing contraiy to the laws and regulations of the Governmeint. , 

By the 1st Article of the convention of 7th March 1815, the king of Franoe engages to 
farm to tho Bntish Government ig Indta the exclusive T%ht to pnrchaee at a fair price the 
salt that may he manufactui-ed in the French poes^ons, subject to a reservation of the 
quantity required for the consumption of those territories m Madras and Bengal ■ by 
Article 4th the British Government engs^ four lacs of Sicca Rupees annu^y.for 

this concession 

Subsequently a further engagement dated 13th May 1818 was entered into, by which it 
was agreed that no salt at alf should he allowed to be manufhctujed in the French territo- 
iies, Ihe British Government to supply afi that was required for consumption at coat price, 
and pay 14,000 Rs. annually as a compensation to the French salt manufacturers ; besides 
the four lacs before mentioned. The French take about 1,266 garce per annum, some of 
which is for curing hides. The cost price is about 14| Rs. in addition to 5J Es. half share 
of shipping charges. 

t The name of lodge or “ comptoir” is given to factories or isolated establishments com- 
prehending one house with the adjacent grounds, where France had the right to have her 
flag flying, tUid to form factories, <Scc. 

a I 
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Pondicherry, 

Is situated on ilic Coromandel Coast in 11® 5G’ of N. Latitude, 
and in 70° 52’ of E. Longitude Q-. M. It is 98 miles from Madras, 
and is the capital of the French establishments in India and the 
residence of the Governor ; the town is regularly built and is di- 
A ided into two parts, the white town” and the black town” which 
are separat,cd by a canal. To the cast, and on the sea side is the 
white town” ; its streets lined with trees arc regularly laid out and 
cut each other at right angles and the houses are good and well built. 
To the west is the “ black town” inhabited by the Natives. There 
does not exist any remarkable edifice at Pondicherry except the 
Churcli of h^oreigu hlissions and the Government House ; there are a 
boauiitul place” and very fine boulevards” planted with trees. The 
ba^^aars which were constructed in 1827 also merit to be mentioned. 
The town lias no port, but an open roadstead, which however is supe- 
rior to that of ]\Iadras. In the first place it is to windward for nine 
monihs of the year ; in the second there is much less surf, so that 
ships’ boats can often land ; and thirdly, there is a river disemboguing 
into the sea at this port, which is very useful although the bar can only 
bo passed by flat bottomed boats. 

The population of the town according to their annuaire” of 1854, 
is 1 ,641 Europeans and 95,075 Natives. Total 9C,71G. The inincipal 
places of worship now in uso arc, Church of the J esuits, and the larger 
but loss showy Church of the Capuchins, which belonged to the mo- 
nastery of that order destroyed by the English. The buddings of the 
ci-dcvant Jesuit’s college arc now oecuincd as dwelling houses by the 
bishop and clergy. The light house 131 feet high is worthy of notice. 

The territory of Pondicherry is divided into three districts, viz. : 

1. The district of Pondichorry, jiroperly so called, containing be- 
sides the town eleven villages. 

3. The district of Vallanore which contains 45 villages. 

3. The district of Bahour which contains 36 villages. 

These 92 villages are not all contiguous to each other, several are 
separated by English villages, some of which are situated at a very 
short distance from Pondicherry. This intermixture of territory has 
very prejudicial to agriculture and troublesome for 
Eot some years past some arrangements has been in 
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contemplation to render tie territory belonging to each, power res- 
pectively more compact. The coast board of the settlement is about 
five miles^ and its breadth from three to four miles. 

The total superficies of the three districts, forming the territory of 
Pondicherry is estimated in round numbers at 69,000 acres which, in 
consequence of the parcelment of which we have above spoken, is 
scattered over a space of about 173,000 acres. 

These (69,000 acres) were appropriated in the following manner on 


the 1st January 1836 : — 

Cultivations of various sorts 26,200 acres. 

Grain 17,970 „ 

Woods 6,170 „ 

/ Occupied by houses 1,580 „ 

Fallow land, , , . | Waste lands 10,200 „ 

\ Public estates . 6,880 „ 


Total 69,000 


The coast is flat and sandy. The soil in this district is composed 
in part of argillaceous earth, more or less mixed with sand, and in part 
of very light sandy earth. These different sorts of earths only become 
productive from constant irrigation. 

One river only traverses the territory of Pondicherry, it takes the 
name of Gmgy or Ariancoupam, which is, that of a village situated 
near its mouth. It has its source at about 62 miles in the interior, 
and is only navigable during.four months in the year, and on^^t^n 
for small flat bottom boats. A canal for the conveyance of file 
of the Gingy was constructed a few years ago, it traverses n^ly the 
whole of the territory of Yallanore ; a rivulet called Cbudouv^ar is 
after the Ariancoupam river, the only water-course in the territory of 
Pondicherry, which deserves to be.mentioned- 

In tlie three districts, there are 60 artificial tanks of various sizes. 
The two most cdnsiderable are situated in the districts of Yallanore 
and Bahour. The first is 1,852 acres in superficies, of which one- 
third is in the English territory, and the second is 1,730 acres. These 
two tanks and especially the first, are very valuable for the irrigation 
of the lands in their vicinity. There are eleven principal springs, 
which also furnish the cultivator with the means of irrigation. 
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Karical 

fa aitiutled on tlie Coromandel CoasL, in the px’ovince of Tanjore 
ill 10’ 55’ N. Latitude, and 7i)’ 44’ 16” E. Longitude, G. M., at 
about 6 miles to the south from the Danish Settlement of Tranque- 
bar. It stands about one mile and a half from the mouth of one of 
the branches of the Cauvery, which takes the name of Arselar, and 
of which the course is about 26 miles. This embouchure is entirely 
obstructed during the dry season, no vessel can then pass it, but when 
the rains swell the waters of the Cauvery, the bar of sand formed at 
the mouth is removed, and the navigation remains open from the 
month of August, to Eobruary and March ; small vessels flat bottomed 
can thou take in cargo oif the town. 

The territory of Karical is divided into five districts containing 
108 villages, the principal of which are Karical, Tirnelar, Nellajen- 
door, Nedoogadoo and Kotchory. 

The total superficies of the five districts is 39,986 acres which were 


thus divided on the 1st January 1836 : — 

Acres. 

Cultivated lauds. 21,030 

The villages of concession^ 1,512 

Eico grounds 3,010 

Land uncultivated for want of water 4,340 

Woods and thickets 208 

Salt marshes, ... .... 87 

Lands uncultivated, occupied by habitations... . 2,230 
Public lands 7,668 


The soil of Karical is very fertile, particularly that of tho"four dis- 
tricts of Tirnelar, Kellajcndoor, Nedoogadoo, and Kotchory. It is 
watered by six small rivers, which are as many branches of the Cau- 
very. These rivers periodically overflow their banks, thus fertilizing 
the country they spread over ; fourteen principal canals and their 
branches afford the necessary means of irrigation to cultivation. 


Yanaon or ITaiiam, 

The of Yanao?a is siti^ted in 16® 43^ K. Latitude, and 

33® 11’ 16” E. Loiigiti;d,e, 0. ^at about 24 miles south-east of 
§tajahm^dfy. puij.t on the spot where the river of Coringa and 

vi&ag0S callgd of coucessiou are lands held nnder different tides, ^ome paying no 
A duty or auit rent in money. These lands are perfeetjy cnltivated and are 
" 'Ihey wre equiyalout to ’s^hat are termed Enam lands 

in me 
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tlie Godaveiy separate, tlie town is boTinded on tbe east and south hy 
one and the other of these two rivers. 

The territory dependant on it extends along the Godavery, to the 
east and west of the river Ooringa, for a length of about 6 miles ; in 
breadth it varies from 390 yards to 1| noile. The Godavery discharges 
itself into the sea at 9 miles south of the town of Yanaon. Its mouth 
is obstructed by sand banks, which prevent the entrance of ships. 
The Ooringa river, which also disembogues itself into the sea, has, on 
the contrary, a deep bed which at spring tides allows vessels of 350 tons 
to ascend it as high as the English establishment of Ooringa, and 
those of 200 tons, to proceed as far as Yanaon. 

The total superficies of the territory of Yanaon is 8,147 acres, which 
were divided in the following manner on the 1st January 1836 : — 


Acres 

Land under cultivation. 4,310 

Woods and forests. 862 

Waste and uncultivated land 215 

Public estates 2,760 

' ' " • 

Total 8,147 


The soil is sufficiently fertile, and abundance of rice is cultivated. 

Lo(I(je of MasulqMtam . — Of the extensive French territory, of 
•which the city of Masulipatam -was formerly the capital, there only 
remains to France, at present in the city, one lodge, "with a right of 
hoisting the French flag there. This lodge is not occupied at present 
hy any Frenchmen. The chief of the factory of Yanaon places there 
only a Native overseer -with an assistant. 

A village named Francepett, situated about 2 ipilea to the north- 
■west of Masplipatam, and t'ro pieces of Jand, of which one is situated 
about one mile from the same city, Append on the French lodge at 
Masulipatam. (Tide Musffiipatam.) 


DSalie. 

The factory of Mah^ is situated in the district of Malabar, in 10 ® 
42’ N. Latitude, and 75° 38’ 16” E. Longitude, Gr. M. The town is 
situated on the coast on the right bant, and close to the mouth of a 
gninll river navigable for boats of 60 and 70 tons, to a distance of 
two or three leagues into the interior. The entrance to this river is 
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closed by rocks ; and skips, however small they may bo, cannot enter 
it. bTevcrtheless as it is deep at its mouth, labour and sldll coxdd, 
no doubt, remove the obstacles. ’ 

The total superficies of the actual territory of Make, such as was 
restored to the French in 1817, is 1,445 acres, divided in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

Acros 

Lands under cultivation 1,329 

Public lands lift 


Total J^445 

T!w Factor >/ at Calkut. — At a distance of 30 miles S. S. E. of Make, 
and on the same coast, is found the Indo-English town of Calicut' 
where France possesses one lodge. This lodge is only occupied by i 
watchman. 


Chandernagore 

Ts situated in Bengal, in 22* 51’ 26” N. Latitude, and 88° 29’ 
30” E. Longitude, G. M. Built on the right bank of the Hooghly, 
at about 20. miles above Calcutta, Chandemagore stands at the end 
of a beautiful roach formed by the river. The town is small, its few 
streets are generally regular, some of the houses on the river side are 
not without elegance. 

JChe territory of Chandemagore, of which the superficies is reckon- 
ed about 2,330 acres, encloses a few small villages. 

Lodges of Balusore, Dacca, Cossimlazar, Patna and Jougdia.—Thci^o 
five lodges are no longer occupied. 

Factory of Sarat.— This factory, situated in the Indo-Epglish town 
of the same name in 21* 11’ N. Latitude, and 73* 7’ 11” E. Longi- 
tude, was occupied in 1819, by a French agent, who died in 1823, 
and who has not been replaced on account of the total cessation of 
the commercial relations which Franco had formerly with this coun- 
try. One or two watchmen only occupy it at present. 

The French have also a factory at Muscat, and another at Mocha, 
but of no importance whatever. 

III. — PornLiTioN. 

of the French establishments in India is composed : 
and descendants of Europeans. 
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2nd. Of Topasses or persons -wearing hats, a mixed population, 
arising from the -union of Europeans, and particularly Portuguese, 
with the Native women ; or of Indians who have renounced their caste. 

3rd. Of Indians or free aborigines. 

Notwithstanding some slaves are to he found in the French estab- 
lishments of India, the number is not known, but is, and has always 
been small, although slavery existed legally in French India, as in 
other colonies. This nmnber, nevertheless, is diminishing daily.* 

The Native population of the French establishments resemble so 
completely that of the surrounding British territories, in manners, 
customs, religion and sect, that it is unnecessary here to enter into 
any particular details. 

In 1840, the total population of the French establishments in India 
was reckoned at 171,217 individuals. 

IV. — GoA’ERNMENT and AnniXISTRATION. 


The organization of the Government and administration of the French 
establishments in India have been provisionally regulated in its details 
by various local acts, made in conformity to Ministerial instructions 
and orders addressed at different periods to the Government at Pondi- 
cherry. The Governor of Pondicherry has a council, consisting of the 
Ordonnateur, the Provenseuf General, and the Controleur Colonial. 
The heads of the Church are the Bishop of Drusipare, and the Pref^t 
Apostolique. Justice is ad in mistered by two Courts, viz., tbe Tribunal 
de premiere instance, and the Court Imperiale ; the latter is a Court 
of Appeal. The Pohce duties are carried on hy two Juges de Paix 
and an Inspector : the senior Magistrate is termed Commissionaire de 


Police. 

The administrators (charges dih mrme) of Chandemagoxe, lljirmal, 
Mahe and Yanaon, are placed under the authority of the Governor, 
who resides at Pondicherry, and to whom is confided the general Go- 
vernment of the French Possessions in India.f 


* Tke fisrat Ajrfe-cle of the resolution of l2ie represmtatire Colonial Assembly of the 
Erench establishments in India, dated 16th Octob^ 1792, directs that from the 1st No- 
yemher 1792, it is forbidden to all Frenchmen, strange^ of the country or Natives to pur- 
chase or offer for sale, to sell or export any person of either sex of vhateyer Asiatic nation 
or Indian caste he may be, in the Frendi establishments in India ; and to Notaries and 
others to make out deeds ; it is not intended to comprise in the limits of the present article 
the slaves acquired before the named day, the 1st November 1792, of whom the proprietors 
will be tiee to dispose ” 

t By an Ordinance of the King of the French, dated October 31, 1840, the salaries and 
emoluments of the prmcipal functionaries of the French establishments in India are fixed 
as foUows — The Governor of the Colony is to have 40,000 f a year, without any other 
emoluments than a free residence m the Government House at Fondicherry , -the fiumture 



They receive their orders from him and render him an account of 
their acts. 

Tlie Governor can call to t,ho Privy Council any of the public func- 
tioTUirics or such of the inhabitants as may appear able to enlighten 
liis deliberations. 

Troojjs, — Two companies attached to the lai Marine llcgimcnt of 
Infantry, are divided amongst the French establishments in India ; 
they consist of 276 non-commissioned officers and privates, who arc 
commanded by six European officers. 

C/ntyc/L — There existed formerly in the French establishments in 
India, two distinct Ecclesiastical Missions, the Mission of Capuchins, 
and iho Malabar Mission. 

The Mission of Capuchins was charged with the ordinary service of 
worship, and formed the true colonial clergy, and the Mission of Ma- 
labar instituted for the conversion of the Natives, was intrusted to the 
association of J/'/6\svh/cs' Einuujh'CfiJ' 

Tho Mission of Capuoliins ceased to exist at rondicherry at the 
time when the roligious congre.gations were suppressed in France ; 
and since that period tho clergy is coinpuscd of a mixture of Ecclesi- 
astics belonging to tho Missions of Italian and Portugneso Capuchins 
or to the association of tho French Etranc/arcs” Tho Supo-* 

rior of the French Miasifois EtmmjhW^ in India resides at Pondi- 
cherry, (where an Apostolic Pr6ffit has boon instituted), and has now 
the title of the Bishop of Brusipar, 

V. — General Legislation. 

The French establishments in India, continue to be governed by 
warrants from the emperor. 

The civil code, the code of civil procedure, the commercial code, 
and the penal code, have been promulgated at Pondicherry by a local 
Act, dated the Gtli January 1810, The orders respecting the criminal 
code were promulgated there by a local resolution, dated the 21st 
April 1825, with moditlcaiions on certain points, of which the most 
important concern the court of assixics and the jury. 

The laws to be followed for the acceptance of gifts and legacies, in 

T&eing provided at the erpense of the colony. Ohofa du servico of the different estahlish- 
menta are to he paid as follows : — ^for Ohandomagore, 16,000 f a year, Karical, 10,000 f., 
8,000 f., Mah6, 8,000 f. Tho Oommissary of Marino, who is oluof of the adminis- 
12^,000 f., the ?rooureur-general,12,000 f , tne Oolomal Inspector, 8,000f., 
4»000 It, these fanotionaues are to have furnished housea, freo 
or The is ahoved 12,000 1 lor his Quthtt 
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favor of the Church, of the poor and the public establishments, are 
determined for India, as for the other colonies. 

A royal ordomame” authorises the Government to decree on the 
acceptance of gifts and legacies, to the value of 3,000 francs. 

"VT. — Judicial ORGAmzATiON aot Administiiation of Justice. 

The Judicial organization and administration of justice in the French 
establishments in India, are at present regulated by Hoyal ordinances. 

In the actual state of things, justice is rendered in French India by 
one Royal Court, tribunals of the first instance, and tribunals of peace. 

The Privy Council of Pondicherry takes cognizance as Council of 
Debates, on all affairs which fall under the head of debates. 

The Justice of Peace and Tribunal of Police have been organised 
in the secondary establishments by various local acts, and in the last 
place by orders bearing date 20th August 1830, for Chandemagore ; 
23d October 1827, for Karical ; 2d February 1829, for Yanaon. 
Whilst for Mahe, it has been established since its re-occupation. 

By a local Act of the 3d October 1827, a Consultative Committee 
of Indian Jurisprudence was created at Pondicherry. The object of 
this Institution was to collect information respecting the laws and cus « 
toms of the Ifatives. 

Vn. — F iis-ances. 

Formerly the sale of salt was free in the French establishments, 
and the monopoly of the manufacture of opium and the exportation of 
saltpetre formed branches of the public revenue. France enjoyed this 
monopoly in virtue of concessions made to her by the Princes of the 
country, and exercised it at the breaking out of the war in 1778. 
Yarious changes occurred in these matters, but they stand fixdd by 
the Convention of the 7th March 1815, as follows : — 

1st. That France should have 300 cases of opium, at the average 
price brought at the periodical public sales at Calcutta. 

2nd. That in compensation for the exclusive privilege made over 
to the Eaghsh Government, to purchase at a fixed price the salt in 
excess of the wants for the consumption of the French establishments 
in India, they should annually receive, at Madras or Calcutta, the 
sum of four lacs of rupees. 

3rd. That France reserves, as formerly, the right to export annu- 
ally from Bengal as much as 18,000 maunds of saltpetre. 

The French sell annually to the highest bidder the privilege which 
they possess with regard to opium. 

R i 
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Witli reference to the salt, instead of making the salt, and deliver- 
ing to the English all that exceeds the local home consumption, an 
arrangement was entered into between the Government of Pondi- 
cherry and that of Madras on the 13th May 1818, by which the 
French renounced for 15 years the right to make salt for the follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1. An annual indemnity of 4,000 Pagodas to he divided between 
the proprietors of the former salt pans of Pondicherry and Karioal. 

2. An arrangement entered into by the English Government to 
deliver at the making price, the quantity of salt required for the use 
and consumption of tho inhabitants. 

This Convention having expired on tho 18th of May 1833, it has 
boon settled between tho two Governments, that it should continue in 
force without further renewal, leaving it, however, at the option of 
either party to annul the engagement at any time. 


Tcrsonal Krjpendituye, 

Francs c Co ’s Es. 

Colonial Go vormncnl 80,826 00 32,330 

Marino Departiuoiii 93,035 18 37,215 

Datios of tlio FoH 6,284 G2 2,514 

Board of Health . ... 21,471 52 8,588 

Piihlic Instruction 29,516 56 11,806 

Financial 67,720 36 27,089 

Church 9,222 72 3,088 

Judicial 126,130 68 50,452 

FoKoo. . 34,402 18 13,760 

Bridges and Canals 20,700 60 8,280 

Jiiils, &o 15,949 19 6,380 

Biyers Agents 15,108 80 6,068 

Expenses resembling pay 28,000 00 11,200 

Pay to the two companies of troops 90,366 7l 36,146 

Hospitals, Medicines, &o., for the poor and prisoners 4,100 OO 1,640 

Eations given to Invalid Sopoys employed on duty 900 OO 360 


Total 643,794 71 257,516 


Xaloxvr and iSuppUes 

Labour and Stores .... 99,000 00 39,600 

Stores and ■worh, separato from thoso for tho public works 18,140 00 7,256 

Purchase of lands, rent for estahlishments, and houses 26,251 97 10,500 

’Pransnort charges 0,370 00 2,548 


Total.,...,.,,,.. 149,761 9 7 59,904 
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Divers Expenses. 

Transport of letters and journals 3,727 40 1,490 

LigiLtnig up the corps do gmde,'* prisons, and light-house at 

Pondicherry 2,688 50 1,0/6 

Judicial charges, &c , prison fees, &c 12,347 73 4,939 

Pelief and compensation to many 77,423 13 30,970 

Encouragement to cuZtiyation and industry 18,000 00 7,200 

Supplies in fayour of different establishment of utility, &c 11,389 S3 4,555 

Sundry expenses . . ... .. ..... 70,390 73 28,156 


Total 195,967 32 78,386 


Francs c. Eupees. 

Personal 643,794 71 2,57,518 

Materiel 345,729 29 1,38,291 


Total 989,524 00 3,95,809 


The following Table gives the detail of local receipts for 1838, for 
each of the Establishments.^ 


Nature of receipts. 

Pondi- 

cherry. 

Chander- 

nagore. 

Kancal. 

Mahe. 

Yanaon 

Total. 

Direct Contributions, f 

Tjf-s- nn TTmiSfag 

/. c. 



/• ^ 
579 10 
257 14 


/ « 
579 10 
7,010 13 

"VarioTia petty taxfts , . . . . 

5,770 67 

t 


876 44 

Tntf?T , 



5,776 51 



936 12 

876 45 

7,589 14 



- 

Inbebec?! Contribution 
Yarious duties received hy 
the Registrar of the Tn- 
hunals, (as fiefs and Ma- 
norial duties, duty on 
the sale of moveables, 
duties on civil questions, 
and surmons m criminal 

cases ) 

Manifest, Anchorage and 
Light House duties 

Tax on liquors (Arrack 

ff^T'mj ^ * - * - - . 

/• ^ 

6,470 08 

7,749 20 

79,926 00 

499 35 

117,290 00 

/. 

1,711 20 

2,143 90 

531 62 

14,092 90 

/• ^ 

119 66 

142 72 

670 08 

5,148 00 

/. ^ 

10,444 84 

8,423 54 

99,836 98 

499 35 

224,315 60 

18,433 70 

14,402 40 

Duty on letters, and tax 

on passports 

Yarious Monopolies (farm 
for the sale of Salts, of 
Betel, Bang, Ganja, &c ) 
Oovemment privilege on 
the purchase of the 300 
cases of Opium.. . . . 
Yanous indirect duties, 
stamps, measures of grain, 
rights of passage across ri- 
vers, fisheries, &c, . . 

Total 


66,000 60 

18,438 70 

35,212 80 

1,584 00 

4,228 80 

7,503 20; 

4,485 60 

1 

1,780 00 

633 60 

219,437 83 

86,149 90 

56,466 82 

4,296 46 

10,010 40 

3,76,361 41 


* The current yalue of the Company’s Rupee, may he rated at 2 fr. 50 c. , the intrinsic 
yalne is 2 fr 41 c , 

f At Mahe houses and other nnmoyeahle property do not pay any impost , land, &c. sell 
more adyantageously there than in the Enghsh territories 

t AH the yarious petty taxes, &c. for this place are inelnded under the title of general 
farm of rights ftud reTeaucs at ChandOTagore” under the head Estates, and Land 
Reyeiwes,’' 
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VIII. — Peopkietary Bights— Cultivation, &c. 


M tie laads in tie Pondicherry territories are the property of tie 
Sovereign, hut at Karical tie lands are tie sole property of tiose wio 
possess tiena. 


Grand Total . . [ 510,ldl 3l| 143,648 65 ] 
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On tte 1st January 1836, there were about 52,885 acres (21,410 
hectciTBS) of land under cultivation, divided as follows : — 

[_One Hectare, a French land measure, is equal to 2 '47 acres English,^ 



O ri 

JNo OP Hectares op 

TJNCULOTATED 

1.3 

Karnes of Estat- 
hshments. 

O 

O O 

SI 

o 

Woods and 
Forests. 

Uncultivat- 
ed for wont 
of water. 


Dope, on 
Public 
Estates. 

Total of mi- 
cultivatod 
land > 

^ 0 c> 
m § 3 

0 r=l -te 

K2 ^ 

^ / Pondiciierry 
.g I & its Tillages, 
) YiHanore do 
g \ Baioiir do 

2,758 

4,522 

1 3,333 

2,235 

194 

72 

398 

4,530 

2,353 

955 

1,907 

1,910 

211 

1,599 

976 

3,799 

8,230 

5,311 

6,557 

12,752 

8,644 

Total . . . . 

10,613 

2,501 

7,281 

4 , 772 ' 

2,786 

17,340 

27,953 

Chandemagore. . 
Kancal 

8,514 

538 

84 

■ 2, 974 

i,549 

3,063 

7,670 

47 

1,553 

942 

16,184 

585 

3,298 

Malie 

47 

1,117 

Tanaon 

1,745 

^^9 

r * * * 

87 

Grand Total . 

21,410 

2,934‘ 10,255 

6,408^ 

7,013 

26,610 

48,962 


Eice and small grain are the principal, and nearly the sole articles 
of cultivation. 

Indigo is the next thing the Natives give a preference to. On the 
1st of January 1836, there were 38 Indigo factories in the Pondi- 
cherry territories, and 3 in that of Karical ; the average produce of 
these factories for the two preceding years, were 15,653 kilogrammes 
of 2*2 lbs. each. 

IX. — Maotfactukes, &c. 

The spinning of cotton, and above all, the fabrication of cotton 
thread, are the only manufacture which are of any importance in 
the French establishments. 

Various descriptions of cloth are made at Pondicherry and the 
neighbouring villages. The Ariancoopum river and some springs in 
that district furnish excellent water for dyeing. The blue cloths of 
Pondicherry are held in great esteem, and large c[uantities of white 
cloth are sent there to be dyed. 

A handsome spinning machine, (the machinery having been sent 
from France), has been erected at Pondicherry, in which a large body 
of people find employment. Its clpth, manufactured from the thread 
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made at tliis establisliment, are mucli esteemed, and obtain liigber prices 
than the same sort made elsewhere. 

The value of the different cottons exported in 1835, amounted to 
2,653,401 francs, but of the above amoimt one-eighth only is the 
value of the cloths made at Pondicherry, the remainder is for cloths 
brought from the English territories. The same may be said of Kari- 
cal, where cloths of the same description as at Pondicherry are ma- 
nufactured, and from whence, in 1835, the exports amounted to 
567,249 francs. 

There aro docks at Karical, whore a number of small craft are 
built ; and oven vessels of 250 and 300 tons arc sometimes built there. 

The cloths of Tanaon aro also good, but the raw materials are in 
the first instance, drawn from the Eritish territories, where a duty is 
levied, which weighs heavily on this branch of manufacture. In 1835, 
the value of cloths exported from Yanaon amounted to 43,201 


X. — CoMirEUCE. 

The commorco of India within itself was at one period of great 
advantage to tho French, and rendered Pondicherry a flourishing 
place ; but tho English East India Company, in consequence of the 
privileges obtained by it, fixed too high a duty on all that is imported 
into tho British possessions from those of the French, and especially 
such as is conveyed in French vessels, so that commerce in these es- 
tablishments is at a stand. No modification was made by the naviga- 
tion treaty concluded on the 26th January’ 1826, between Fug1fln.t 
and France. 

Anterior to 1826, the commercial relations of Pondicherry with 
Bourbon, afforded the former a profitable trade in blue cloths, soap, 
candles, &c. But tho 20 'per cent, duty ordered from home, to be col- 
lected on cloths at Bourbon, have put a stop to the trade. The mea- 
sure alluded to was adopted to advance the commerce of the mother 
country, but experience has proved that the cotton cloths imported to 
Bourbon from India, intended for the clothing of the blacks, are an 
object of primary importance to that colony, and which cannot be 
by any cloth manufactured in France, whilst it is in no way 
tb® industry of the metropolis, the cotton produce of 
wh^^ftll^Ijir^enedTSifh heavy dtities. The Giovernment, how- 
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ever, is at present occupied in finding some means to modify this act 
of the legislation. 

With the exception of the above articles, and some other products 
of India, such as silt, (not raw), silk stufife, Cashmere shawls, tissues 
of hair and wool, porcelain, earthenware, paper, and hats of straw and 
silk, the admission of which in Bourbon is prohibited, the merchan- 
dise of India which is imported there on French vessels, pay a duty 
of 6 per cent, on their value ; but rice, wheat, grains, woods for naval 
or civil purposes, animals, gold and silver, are admitted into the island 
free of all duties. 

The imports from Bourbon to Pondicherry in 1835, amounted to 
28,459 francs, and the exports from the French Settlements amounted 
to 1,084,558 francs. 

The commerce between India and France is necessarily confined to 
such articles as are necessary for home consumption or home manu- 
factures, and which in Europe cannot be otherwise obtained in sujfi- 
cient quantities, or at equally moderate prices, such as spices, raw 
silks, fine wools of Cashmere, pewter, lac, sandal wood, opium, indigo, 
camphor, benzoin, &c. The French establishments cannot of them- 
selves furnish but a very small quantity of these articles, which are 
almost impossible to be obtained from the British establishments, in 
consequence of the duties fixed on them by the East India Company. 
On the other hand, the Gfovernment refuse to admit into France the 
manufactures of their establishments at a cheap rate, these are only 
received in the French ports as an entrepot and the blue cloths 
sent from Pondicherry, have no other exit, than their re-exportation, 
which is chiefly made to the west coast of Africa, where articles to 
the value of two millions of francs annually sent. 

In consequence of this state of things, the exports into the French 
establishments from France, do not amount to much, and do not ex- 
ceed the exports. 

Since the last repossession of their establishments by the French, 
their ports have been exempted from import or export duties. The 
home Government have not thought proper to put in force, in these 
establishments, the exclusive regulations to which the commerce of 
the other French colonies are subjected. The following is a table 
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showing ih(' connnoivio of the French ostahlishments in India with 
h^’ancf', iVom IS‘JI to 1886. 


1 

Toui'h. 

inpnrlntion from llm 
1^'n'iicli lOBtiihlirtli- 
iiu‘iit8 lo Franco. 

Exportation from 
^’aiit'o totlio Frtmeli 
EHtaljliBlinionts* 

Total, 

1821 

Si’nciu, 
8, 51!), 295 fa. 

CoMMHllCE. 
853,543 fs. 

4,372,838 fs. 

1822 

'1,271,106 

694,588 

4,968,694 

1828 

5,008,651 

319,907 

5,923,558 

182-1 

4,664,621 

888,459 

4,953,080 

1825 


I i: 

7,278,924 

182$ 



. IW ^ 

. 4^,244 

1,085,026 


■ 1^8 

3,637,120 

473,863 

4,010,983 " 

1829 

570,054 

1,405,138 

1,981,192 

1830 

2,105,150 

43,567 

2,148,717 

1831 

2,511,913 

92,940 

2,004,833 

1832 

512,510 

30,092 

542,602 

1833 

119,403 

135,037 

253,440 

1834: 

654,506 

276,491 

930,997 

1835 

167,601 

283,201 

450,802 

1836 

353,866 

231,694 ' 

585,560 

Average of 1€ 
years. 

2,686,086 

601,794 

3,387,880 

1825 

General 
10,540,584 fs. 

Commerce. 
813,003 fs. 

11,363,589 fs. 

1826 

4,805,828 

1,002,346 

5,808,174 

1827 

4,208,533 

1,016,403 

6,224,936 

1828 

4,654,920 

470,191 

5,135,111 

1829 

926,962 

1,013,586 

1,940,548 

1830 

5,274,792 

6,435 

5,281,227 

1831 

3,723,270 

129,721 

3,852,991 

, 1832 

397,580 

* "91,696 

489,2/6 

LAverage of 1! 

h 

2 

3,44^029 

467,745 

3,900,274 
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Monies^ Weights, ajh) Measuees, 

FormeTly there was a Mint at work at Pondickerry, wkich was 
established in 1836, and where Eupees and Panams were coined from 
Piastres. 

Prom 1^17, the period of its re-establishment, to, 1830 when its 
working was temporarily suspended, the average profit was 8,812 fs. 
yearly. 

In 1830, it was obliged to suspend its operations , in consequence 
of the de<a*ease of its profits, arising from the .non-receipt into the 
Britidi treasuries of the monies coined at Pondicherry, as well as the 
high rate demanded for the Piastres. 

But in consequence of the temporary closing of the Madras Mint, 
the Mint at Pondicherry was again put into operation in 1837, and 
150,000 Rupees were coined during the first month, but on the 
re-opening of the Madras Mint, this activity dim i nished. 

The corns used and received are similar to those in circulation in 
other parts of India. 

XII. — Establishments oe Public Utility, 

Schools . — ^There are ten estahlishments of public instruction in the 
French establishments, viz., at Pondicherry a school where English, 
Hindoostanee and Malabar, are taught to young Europeans, who are 
admitted into the service afterwards. A College, under the charge of 
the Missionaries, where Eeadmg, Writing, Grammar, Ehetonc, Latin, 
Enghsh, Hindoostanee, Malabar, Arithmetic, Geometry and Draw- 
ing, Geography and History, are taught. There are eight Professors or 
Masters, and 30 or 40 scholars. There are six free scholarships re- 
served for youths whose parents are too poor to pay for tijieir 

Further to afford means of instruction to the young Creoles of 
Pondicherry, four scholarships are reserved in the Eoyai College of 
France, and bestowed on those who evince the greatest aptitude. 

is a<limty school f^rlf alive el^ren of aE classes, (Pariahs 
excepted), and all ages, who are taught Arith m efeic, Malabar, Gentoo, 
French, &c. Bit &at and Hindoos, may also have 

the advantage of educsrf^u, tSbre is a school exclusively for them. 

There is also a Military school to teach the sepoys their exercise. 

There is a girls^ school under the direction of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph de Cluny, where every necessary instruction is given to young 

ladies. Besides this, the sisters have under their charge a Chanty 

s 1. 
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school for the daughters of Topasses, who do not work at the public 
manufactories. 

There is a Charity school for Malabar Christians^ Mussulmen, &c., 
at ICarical as at Pondicherry, and one also at Chandernagore. 

Workshops . — ^As the Topasses have not generally the> means of 
sending their children to the College at Pondicherry, it has been 
thought necessary to establish Charity workshops, which are called 
“ Public Workshops.” Hero white or the issue of white persons and 
Topasses of both sexes, from the age of 10 to 30, who are born or 
have been domiciled for six years in the territory of Pondicherry, 
and who find it impossible to find subsistence, are admitted and are 
set to work on the trade for which they show the greatest aptitude. 
Children and persons under 20 years of age, are taught to read, &c., 
in the schools attached to those workshops. The girls’ workshops, 
&c., are separated from those of the boys, and are under the direction 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph de Cluny. 

The workmen and women of all classes receive a ration of rice, and 
a small salary, which varies from 10 to 30 centimes daily. Besides 
this, three quarters of the net produce of their work (deducting the 
value of the materials omployod) are given to the persons who per- 
formed the work. The sick are also rationed and ps-id during the 
time they are unable to work. 

Hospital . — There is no hospital at Pondicherry, but a house has 
been established as a dop6t where persons who require to be treated 
with skill or to undergo operations are admitted. 

Botanioal — This garden was prospering some years back, 

but it was nearly totally destroyed by a storm in 1 830, since which the 
Government have determined to do away with it, as its utility was 
not equivalent to the expenses required for its re-establishment and 
maintenance, 

Buhlio Library. ^A. Library was formed at Pondicherry in 1827, 
and is daily open to the public at certain hours. 

Goverwmmt Press . — fhere is a Government printing press at Pon- 
dicherry, where the public Acts, &c.fajrB printed. Private^ 
can also have ■^orks printed there. ' 
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TRICHINOPOLY. 

An inland district of the Camatic^ bounded on the north by Salem 
and South Arcot ; east by Tanjore and part of South Aircot 7 south by 
the Tondiman Eajah^s Territory and Madura ; and west by Coim- 
batore and Salem. 
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Tlie chief places are Trichinopoly (to be noticed liereafter)^ Bering- 
anij Laxilgoodj;, Pooyalore, Moosery^ Koolitully^ Torriore^ Arrialore 
and Wogdiarpolliom. But with the exception of the first two, none 
of these places has a population of above 5,000 souls. The three last 
named places were formerly capitals of Polliums ; but the descend- 
ants of the chiefs of those days, now only hold a few villages on in- 
dependent tenure. 

The western part of the district presents the appear- 
ance of a high plain intersected by the river Cauvery, 
towards which it slopes from the north and south. The country is 
open, bare of trees and rocky, with a few craggy eminences protruding 
from the surface. Bordering the river the land is flat for about a 
mile on each bank, highly cultivated by irrigation, and abounding in 
cocoanut plantations. The Torriore talook drained by the lyaur river 
and extending N, N. W. towards Salem has a less naked aspect, and is 
bounded on the west by the Oolaymalloy hills belonging to Salem, and 
on the cast by the Putchaymalloys, the only range included in Triohi- 
nopoly. Those hills are from 1,200 to 1,500 feet high, inhabited and 
oultivatod but somewhat feverish and unhealthy. Further eastward 
hho country is very open but moro undulating, and in Woodiarpolliem 
talook again becomes flat with a great extent of jungle and fine 
clumps of trees, chiefly the tamarind and olloopa. From a point about 
12 miles west of the town of Trichinopoly the alluvial and irrigated 
lands spread out to a great breadth. 

To the west and south of Trichinopoly the predominating rook is 
granite, the lower rock trap or greenstone. The rooks are either dis- 
tinctly stratified with rounded summits or are dispersed in large de- 
tached tabular masses. Beds oflaterite are met with near Triohino- 
poly and thence eastwaa'd towards the town of Vellum in Tar^ore, mi 
again S. W. towards Madura andDindigul, Laterite is also observed 
on the north bank of theOoleroon bordering onWoodiarpoUiem talook, 
and also in some parts of Arrialore* The northern part of the district 
is chiefly remarkable for fossiliferous rooks, sandstone and limestone, 
dispensed in inclined strata and co^h|||^aig innumerable mairine shells.* 
The rajpiga.oft2^se3^ks continues l^twew^the Ooleroon and Vellaur 
river in Soutfe Ajroot* The formaktton appears to ►extend over from 
sqpaare -It is quamedin some pteees, and slabs for 

■ . , ■ ■ -- 
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tables and teapoys are made from the fossiliferons stone, J^odnlar 
limestone or konkar is ahnndant in the district^ and slaty basalt ; adso 
magnesite in the Pntchaymalley hills. The soils of the tiplands aiB 
chiefly of a red colonr, sandy and poor. The black cotton soil, esA 
the laterite clay, prevail in Woodiarpolliem and Arrialore talooks. 
Sterile clay cont ain in g soda is also to he fonnd. The soil of *the low 
irrigated land south of the Oanvery and Coleroon is moderately fer- 
tile, hnt that of the northern talooks is not very productive. 

The river Catcvery enters the district at its western houndary, its 
breadth being about 1,200 yards from bank to bank. About twelve 
miles west of the town of Trichiuopoly, the river is intersected by 
the island, as it is termed, of Seringham ; and from this point the 
northern branch assumes the name of the Coleroon, the southern keeps 
that of the Cauvery * The former branch flows on with little change 
till it enters the sea at Devicottah near Porto hTovo ; the latter after 
entering the Tanjore province is broken np into innumerable ramifi- 
cations which spread over the whole allnvi^ Delta, and render it a 
scene of unmatched fertility. 

Where the Cauvery separation takes place at md of Se- 

ringhaii^ a work of considerable magnitude and importance was erect- 
ed some years ago, known as the upper annicut.^^ The plan will 
show the scale. This work though situated within the Trichinopoly 
district, was designed for the benefit of Tanjore. The southern branch 
of the rive^ or the Cauvery, flowing by tbe town of Trichinopoly, ir- 
rigates almost the whole of the fertile province of Tanjore, while the 
northern branch, the Coleroon, is of comparatively little use for irri- 
gation. Per many years past it had been obs^ed of 

the Coleroon was gradually deepenh^ while 
waa rising ; and the effect of the change ihiS- 
fflacuky in secorhig srficaent waier in Ibr irrigation 

of f fiie^Brilish possession 

of ; arid one of Ike ablest 

Engineers, Ooionei**&idweJ^ is the <X)urse of 

not many y^trs the C^very w^3^l|pSi^3fy and Tasgore rained, Vari- 
ous expedients were adopted from lame to time to arrest the evil, 
but witb only partial and t^mpeory effects ; and the consummation 
foretold by Colonel Caldwell seemed impending. At this juncture 

^ To the we&t of Seruagham it is known as the ** Agonda” (or hroad) Catcveiy, but after 
the aeparatiou, it is simply called the Caorery. 
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Captain (now Colonel) A. T. Cotton^ of the Engineers, proposed an 
annicut across the head of the Ooleroon ; such a work was accord^ 
ingly constructed in 1836, and it has completely answered the import- 
ant end in view. Not only was the downward progress of Tanjore 
arrested, hut signal improvement has followed ; the irrigation was 
rendered both more abundant and less fluctuating, and both the Grovern- 
ment revenue from the province and the prosperity of its inhabitants, 
have attained a higher point than at any former time. 

Some years after the annicut came into operation, its effect was 
found to be even too powerful ; the bed of the Cauvery river was be- 
ing deepened, and it was feared that ultimately the quantity of water 
poured into Tanjore would be too great. To avert this danger, an anni- 
cut or dam on a level with the bed, was constructed in 1845 across the 
head of the Cauvery. This prevents the lowering of the bed ; and by 
means of this, and of the undersluices in the upper Ooleroon annicut, 
the river is now effectually under command. 

Although thus built sololy for the advantage of Tanjore, the an- 
nicut did incidentally benefit Trichinopoly also. The Laulgoody 
talook is watered by the Ooleroon, and its principal channels being 
now taken off at the annicut, are better and more certainly supplied 
than before. The Oonaud talook again is watered by the Cauvery 
below the point of separation, and thus shares in the benefit obtained 
by Tanjore. 

The whole annicut across the Ooleroon, and excludingHhe sole or 
flooring across the Cauvery, consists of throe parts, as shown in the 
plan, being, broken by two islands, one 70, the other 50 yards wide. 
The south part is 282 yards in length, the centre 350, and the north 
122. Total including the islands 874 yards ; or, exclusive of the 
intervening islands, the clear length of the annicut itself is 754 
yards. It is simply a plain brick wall six feet thick, and seven feet 
high ; the crown being covered with cut stone, to resist the friction 
of the water and sand passing over it. It is founded on two rows of 
TW'ells sunk nine feet below the bed^of the river, and protected from 
the overfall by an apron or payment of cut stone from 21 to 40 feet 
broad, the outer e^e of which rests as a foundation on a single row 
pfVeflj sand fiirther is aectired as an exterior defence by a second 
yards wide, formed of large masses of rough 

A simflar work 
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of rough stone extends along the entire &ont or upper side, to protect 
the foundation of the body of the annicnt. 

There are 24 sluices distributed at unequal distances along the weir, 
the largest being 7 by 2 feet^ which are very effectual in keeping 
the bed of the river above the annicnt free from accumulations of 
sand and mud. The sluices are connected by a narrow bridge of brick 
consisting of 62 arches of 33 feet span, and 6 feet rise. The piers 
of this structure, built on the annicut, ar^ 6| feet high and 5 feet 
thick. The breadth across the soffit of the arches is 8 feet 3 inches, 
and the roadway within the parapets is 6 feet 9 inches. The object 
of constructing the bridge havmg been principally to secure access to 
the sluices during floods, and there being no great thoroughfare across 
the river at this point, a greater breadth of roadway was unnecessary, 
but the communication is very useful for foot passengers and cattle. 

The cost of this work from its construction in 1836 to the year 
1850, mcluding all repairs, was about 200,000 Eupees or £20,000. 
The extent of land influenced by it is about 600,000 acres yielding a 
revenue of £300,000 annually, which is steadily mcreasmg. 

The lower annicut is built across the same river in the Tridbincpoly 
dbtrict, 60 miles further to the eastward. This work also though stand- 
ing within the Trichinopoly district, was not designed for its benefit, 
but for that of Tanjore and South Arcot, more particularly the latter. 
It was built hke the upper annicut, in 1836, and also under the advice 
of Colonel A. Cotton. The chief use of it is to supply the Veerantun 
tank in South Arcot, and to water the two southern talooks of that 
Collectorate, Chellmnbrum and Manargoody. 

The grand annicut as it is termed is an ancient work 
by a former Sovereign of Tanjore. It is of the nafeure bf a 
lingala in the north bank of the Oauvery ; at a point ten 
east of Trichinopoly. At this point the OauTOfy had m very ancient 
femes formed an e^pe for its^, through whMh a portion of its 
wate^^ refcned into fee her© oensideifely lower than the 

Canvefy. The clbsii^ of feis outitet was necessary to fee safety of 
Tanjore, when the irrigation of feat province became general, and the 
grand annicnt^^ was constructed for this purpose in very remote 
times. It was quite successful, and is highly creditable to the ability 
of those who devised and executed such a work with such very infe- 
rior appliances of science and constructive art as they possessed. It 
is of just such elevation as to retain the water to the height snfl&cient 
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for watering Taiijorej wliilo the surplus above that passes over it into 
the Coleroon. 

The Vcllaur is another river of smaller dimensions than the Oauve- 
rj:. It rises in the Salem district and forms the northern boundary of 
Trichinopolj for some distance ; after which it continues its course 
through South Ai*cotj discharging itsolf at Porto Novo very near the 
mouth of the Ooleroon. 

The Amravutty joins the Oauveiy at the western border of Trichi- 
nopoly. Its bed IS 250 yards across. 

The lyaur after draining the Torrioro valley falls into the Cauvery 
on its north bank just at tho north end of tho upper anniout. 

The Oorayanr, and Arriaur flow through tho Tondunan^s Country, 
and join the Cauvery at tho town of Trichinopoly. 

The Keviavottaur, Oopaur, Nundeyanr, are amongst other streams, 
petty tributaries of tho Cauvery and Ooleroon. 

Prom its central position the importance of the roads 

Uoads, &o. • . 1 > T j • . • . , 

in this district is very great, yet until lately they were 

as bad as any other. Tho southern road from Madras to Madura, Tin- 

nevelly and Travancore is now included as far as this station in the 

list of trunk roads, and is in course of construction. 

A good road has been made from the ^station of Trichinopoly 
to the Tanjore boundary; it was opened in 1849. Towards the 
west, the road along tho right bank of the Cauvery towards Coim- 
batore and tho Neilghorry Hills has been greatly improved and is 
fully bridged. The road towards Salem and Bangalore along tho left 
bank of the Cauvery is under construction, as is also that leading to 
Combaconum, so that in tho course of a few years the communications 
’of tho district will probably be brought to a state of complete ejBSici- 
enoy. There arc two fino bridges near Trichinopoly, leading to the 
town across the island of Seringham. The first one approaching from 
Madras is that over the northern branch of the river or the Co^ 
leroon. This bridge was opened in 1852. It is built of brick, with 
stone facings to the piers. There are 32 elliptic arches of 60 feet 
span, and 12 feet rise. The piers are 8 feet high and the same in 
, thickness. The roadway is 26 feet wide, and the extreme length from 
wing to wing is 2,6S6 feet or a little more than half a mile. The cost 
was about 1| lacs oi* Enpees. 

crossing Seringham we come to the Cauvery or sonthem^^ 
,the towu. This was opened m 1849. It is of 



brick, and consists of 32 elliptic arches of 49 feet span, and 12| rise. 
The piers are 8| feet high, and the roadway 25 feet wide. Total 
length 1,936 feet. It cost about one lac of Enpees. Bridges hare 
also been built over the lyaur, Codamoorty and Coolyaur rivers. 

The most remarkable buildings are beyond doubt, the pagodas on 
the island of Seringham and on the rock of Trichinopoly described in 
another place. 

More than half the revenue of Trichinopoly is derived from irri- 
gated land, the greater part of which is in the belt of low lying land 
along the Cauvery and Coleroon. This tract contains about 90,000 
acres of rich cultivation, of which 25,000 acres produce a double 
crop. The fields are watered by channels from the Cauvery or Cole- 
roon, the freshes of which come down about the end of May, so 
that the country is well supplied with water some months before the Jy. 
E, monsoon rains set in. The largest channel is the Weyacondan, the 
head of which is about 16 miles above or west of Trichinopoly, to which 
place it has an average breadth of 36 yards ; it runs on a very high 
level and supplies a large extent of land. The same channel fills a 
great number of reservoirs in the town of Trichinopoly, and affords 
the inhabitants their ordinary supply of water for domestic purposes, 
so that when, as sometimes occurs, its stream fails, the people are 
obliged to send to the Cauvery. After passing the fort, this stream 
continues in a very serpentine course, and with diminished volume to 
the eastward, and finally empties itself into a tank at about 15 miles 
distance. But in former times it extended much further. Next in 
size and importance are the lyen and Paravully channels, which 
water the Laulgoody talook on the left bank of the Coleroon, from 
which river they are derived ; being taken off at the upp^ annieut. 
These great water-courses require continual attention and rej^, in 
order to preserve them in au efficient state ; for as they are on a much 
higher level and with less slope than the main river, they are hable 
to fin with mud and sand, especially at the points where they are 
crossed by torrents from the high grounds, where large dams are built. 
Sluices at the heads of all the branch or minor channels regulate the 
supply of water, according to the extent of land in each village. The 
wet cultivation is, as elsewhere principally confined to rice ; but around 
Trichinopoly plantains are extensively grown. In Laulgoody and Tor- 
riore, sugar-cane receives some attention, but the quantity grown is 
not large, and the produce is converted only into jaggeiy or impure 
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sugar ; cocoaiiut i}lantations arc extensive in Vitticutty, Moosory and 
Laulgoocly. Besides tlio belt of alluvial land along the Cauvery and 
Colcroon, there is a considerable extent of irrigated land in the more 
elevated parts of tlic disia’ict. This is chiefly watered by tanks; but 
in the northern parts there arc some fine villages watered by channels 
from the Vellaur. 

Tlic following is a statement of some of the principal channels and 
tanks in the diairi(‘t. 


SMment of ihc imyalio)} andrcirnuc of the chief channels and tunls 
of Tnehinopohj dkirict. 
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2 

200 

2,831 
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It may also homojitloiied that inthoWoodiarpolliomtaloofc there is 
an embankment sixteen miles long running north and south, provid- 
ed with scYcsral substantial sluices and of groat strength, which in 
former times must have formed one of the largest reservoirs in India. 
This huge tank or lake was filled partly by a channel from the Cole- 
roon river, upwards of CO miles in length, which enters it at its 
southern end, and partly by a smaller channel from the Vellain, which 
entered it on the north. Traces of both those channels stiU remam. 
The tank has been ruined and useless for very many years, and its 
bed is now almost wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. 
It is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful and the act of an invad- 
ing army. Near the southern extremity of the bund there is a village 
now surrounded by jungle, called Gimgacundapoorum. Immediately 
^SsLmeinity is a pagoda of very large size and costly workmanship, 
s^^^ed an^ oTorgrown with jungle, are some re- 
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mains of ancient l)nildingS 5 now much resembling the mounds or 
heaps” which indicate the site of ancient Babylon, but in which 
the Tillage elders point out the various parts of an extensive and 
magnificent palace. When this palace was in existence Gungacnnda- 
poorum was the wealthy and flourishing capital of a small monarchy, 
and the great tank spread fertility and industry over miles and miles 
of what is now trackless forest. It has often been projected to re- 
store that magnificent work, and supply it by a channel from the 
upper annicut; hut hitherto this scheme, like so many others for 
enriching the country, has remained in abeyance for want of Engi- 
neer officers to make the necessary examination. At some future time 
it may be prosecuted to a successful issue ; till then this most fertile 
tract must remain covered with jungle and almost bare of men ; and 
the few inhabitants will still point with pride to the ancient bund as 
a monument of the grand and gigantic enterprise of their ancient 
sovereigns, and compare it contemptuously with the undertakings of 
their present rulers. Speaking of the nohle temple of Grungacimda- 
poorum, it must not be omitted that when the lower Coleroon anni- 
cut was huilt, the structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it, and the enclosing wall 
was almost wholly destroyed, in order to obtain materials for the 
work. The poor people did their utmost to prevent this destruction 
and spoliation of the venerated edifice, by the servants of a Grovern- 
ment, who could show no title to it ; hut of course without success, 
they were only punished for contempt. A promise was made indeed 
that a wall of brick should be built in place of the stone wall that was 
pulled down ; but unhappily it must be recorded that this promise 
has never been redeemed. 

The average extent of land under dry cultivation is 206,000 acres, ^ 
and the crops are those most common in the Carnatic, but do not in- 
clude any valuable staple of foreign trade ; for the cotton, sparingly 
raised, is ail consumed in the district, and the tobacco, of which the 
well known Triehinopoly cigars are made, is brought chiefly from 
Dindigul. The manufactures of the district are almost limited to the 
town of Triehinopoly ; though cloth for domestic use is woven in every 
considerable village. The artisans are skilful and ingenious, and the 
cigars, jewellery, harness, cutlery, and paintings on paper and talc of 
Triehinopoly, have established a foreign demand of some value. 

The exports are principally rice, cloth, saltpetre, cut granite for 
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eioultries, &c., and grindstone sent by water to Tanjore. As in every 
other province of southern India, the want of the means of access to 
distant markets is grievously felt. In the absence of cheap means of 
transport by land or water to the westward and southward, where rice 
is much less grown, that commodity, the staple produce of the Tri- 
chinopoly district, often falls to a low exchangeable value, to the in- 
convenience of the growers. What is chiefly wanted is the adoption, 
of some exportable product such as the sugar-cane, in partial substi- 
tution for rice. 

Gonoval observa- There is certainly not so much wealth among the 
landholders of Trichinopoly as among those of Tanjore ; 
and it is all in the hands of the proprietors of irrigated lands, while 
the groat bulk of the cultivators are extremely poor. The Pullers and 
Pariahs are not so dependent on the Meorassidars as in the neighbour- 
ing districts, and they are both able and willing to ton their labour 
to the best account. 


Trichinopoly, 

Tho town of Tricliinopoly is in Latitude 10® 57 ’ N., Longitude 
70® 44' E., 200 miles from Madras, and is situated on the soul-h. bank 
of the Oauvory. Tho tamil name is Tri-sira-pilly or place of the 
thrco-hcaded, from a tradition that in times long past, it was the 
haunt of a throe-headed Lachsasa or Demon Giant. The Mahome- 
dans call it Nutter-nugger or town of Gutter, a celebrated Peer or 
Saint, whoso durga or mausoleum still exists. 

Tho foi’t lies at a distance of half a mile from the river, the walls 
occupying a rectangle of nearly a mile in length and half a mile in 
broadtli. The ramparts can never have been so strong as they are 
generally supposed to have been, since the revetment consisted of sin- 
gle stones, laid in mud ; although some parts, especially about the 
gateways, wero built of solid stone, laid in chunam The ditch was 
broad, deep, and capable of being filled with water. Excepting one 
ravelin in the north face, flanking the Ohintamany or Madras gateway 
and the western or main gate. During the wars with Chunda Sa- 
hib, and afterwards with the French from 1751 to 1763, the garrison 
was applied with water from numerous stone reservoirs, fed by aque- 
the Wyacondan channel. The ramparts having long since 
j - and there being no further use for them, they 
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were in 1845 ordered to Tae demolislied, and tlie work Has been gra- 
dually progressing, tbougk their complete demolition cannot be effect- 
ed for seyeral years to come. 

"Within the fort is the rock, rising about 330 feet from the plain 
and enclosed by an interior wall. This rock was once the citadel, but 
is now occupied by dwelling houses. It is crowned by a pagoda, on 
which is the shrine of Tyamanasawiny, the ascent on the south side 
by a flight of stairs partly coyered in, was, in 1849, the scene of an 
awful catastrophe. A vast crowd of persons had ascended to worship 
the image of Pilliar or Grunesha, when owing to some confusion, the 
cause of which has not been clearly ascertained, about 500 were crush- 
ed, trodden or smothered. Since then the place has been better light- 
ed, and the number ascending at a time restricted. A native pettah 
and several public offices are also situated within the fort. The arsenal 
and magazine are curiously disposed of, partly in choultries formerly 
belonging to the pagoda, and partly in modern buildings adjoining 
them. There was an explosion of a magazine in 1772, of which traces 
are still existing. Some very large and substantial granaries, the 
works of former Governments, are also to be found within tho inner 
fort or quondam citadel. 

The streets are regular, hut narrow, and the town contains a 
large number of substantial houses belonging to Natives, some being 
of two stories. The bazaars are numerous, and there are one or two 
shops for the sale of European articles, liquors, &c. The fruit and 
vegetable market immediately beyond the walls on the south is large 
and well supplied, and is a most busy and interesting scene early 
every morning. A palace and gardens of the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
the former crumbling into ruins, covers a large extent of ground in the 
town. There is a large decorated pagoda, used as a Cutcherry or Court 
for the Tahsildar, Police Ameen, and the town and district Moonsiffe. 
The old Jail now abandoned is also within the walls, as are also the 
G-arrison Hospital and Main Guard. There stands a large square tank 
at the north end, surrounded with houses huilt and occupied by the 
European officers of the garrison a century ago. A new Jail was built 
in 1848 on the south esplanade, calculated for 500 prisoners. It is a 
spacious, airy and secure building, having a hospital attached. The 
number of prisoners ranges between 4 and 500. 

The TTyacondan channel, a branch from the Oanvery, flows between 
the town and the cantonment ; which latter lies on the south and 
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soiitli-vcst of the town, about two miles distant. This fine channel 
travels a great part of the cantonment, and has two bridges, namely. 
Dark's bridge, and the bridge at Poottoor. At each of these a Police 
guard is stationed. 

llie force in cantonment now consists of a regiment, of European 
Infantry, a company of Artillery, and two regiments of hfative Infan- 
try, with the usual Divisional and Brigade Staff; as Trichinopoly is 
the Head Quarters of the Southern Division of the Army. One wiim of 
hniropoan Infantry occujncs permanent barracks, partly arched build- 
ings and partly tiled ; and half tho regiment is lodged in five ranges 
of thatched barracks with mud walls, but having tho roof supported on 
solid piUars. Theso are caUed temporary barracks, but have been in 
use ton years. The permanent barracks are arranged in a square and 
are very hot, the arched part of tho buildings especially so, while tho 
temporary barracks are built in ranges and arc very cool and comfort- 
able. AU are provided with tatties and punkahs. The hospital is a 
commodious building, standing to the south west of tho permanent 
barracks, both occupying two sides of tho parade ground. Opposite 
to which arc the officers' houses and the cantonment church. In con- 
soquonce of the high and rocky site of these barracks tho supply of 
wa,tor IS very scanty, there being only two available wells in tho 
neighbourhood. Two rows of comfortable houses behind the hospital 
are occupied by married soldiers. 

The European artiUory are quartered in a spacious building, once 
the private rcsidonco of a civil servant, and purchased by Government 
in 1831. They are situated to the west of tho infantry barracks near • 
the Wyacondan channel, and enjoy an open and cheerful aspect, while 
the interior is perhaps superior to that of any barracks in India, being 
lofty and roomy, with an air of privacy rendering it more comfort- 
able ; all which combined, have no doubt, a groat effect on the health 
and character of tho soldiers. Trichinopoly, notwithstanding its hot 
and arid climate, has proved, with regard to European troops, one of 
the most salubrious stations in India. 

The Cavalry lines are nearly, in the centre of the cantonment: 
they are at some distance from the exercising ground, (two miles), 
but this is counterbalanced by their vicinity to a strearofof running 
water. 

ji^wHative corps is stationed at Poottoor, a suburb on the south- 
Im. ita .lines . wd places of arms to the south. For- 
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merly the force was much larger — ^there are vacant buildings adapted 
for a regiment of cavaby and two of infantry. 

The CoUector^s Cutcherry is in the centre of the cantonment, the 
Session and Subordinate Court Houses are in Poottoor, where is also 
the Civil Hospital, or Dispensary supported by Government, for the 
relief of poor Katives. 

The station contains two Protestant Episcopal Churches, one in the 
fort, and the other in the cantonment, surrounded by a cemetry. The 
latter is served by the Chaplain of the station ; the former belongs to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, who have had a missionary 
at Trichinopoly for many years. There are also a Wesleyan ilission 
Chapel, a large Jesuit Chuixh, and other Roman Catholic Chapels. The 
principal Hindoo temples beyond the town are the Pagodas on the island 
of Seringham, and the Pagoda at Warriore, which once served as a 
military post, in Clive’s days, and the suburb in which it stands, was, 
for a long time, the quarter chiefly occupied by the Europeans. The 
Durgah of Nutter Sahib is chiefly remarkable as the burial place of 
several of the Nawauh’s of the Carnatic. 

There is a Charity School at Poottoor supported chiefly by endow- 
ments left by Schwartz. About sixty orphans, European and East 
Indian, are entirely supported. The Propagation Society have an effi- 
cient English school in the town ; and the Roman Catholic priest 
have another. There are also many Native schools. 

The roads about the cantonment have been lately much improved, 
and there is an excellent drive round the race course and the brigade 
exercise ground, from which the view is very extensive, though bleak, 
including the distant Salem hills, the rock in the fort, and those called 
Sugar Loaf, Golden Rock, French Rock and Ehnisseram, ^ points of 
interest in the history of that fierce struggle with the French, .which 
left the British masters of Southern India. 

The communications between the town and neighbouring villages 
has been also greatly improved by the construction of roads. 

The mean art-mml fall of rain in Trichinopoly is about 40 inches or 
10 less than at Madras. The mean annual temperature 85^® faren- 
heitor4® above Madras. Maximum in the shade 102®, Minimum 68®. 

The population of the town of Trichinopoly is computed at 65,000, 
exclusive of the military. A curious custom obtains in Trichinopoly 
of employing in each of the houses of the Europeans, one or two 
cavilgars or private watchmen ; of a peculiar tribe, whose occu-^ 
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pation for many generations lias been thieving. If none are efei* 
ployed, the house will almost certainly be robbed in spite of the police. 
Tliey are civil men and will lend a hand to pull punkahs, run messa- 
ges, &c. The system however’ is unworthy of a civilised age, and 
means ai’c being taken gradually to put an end to it. 

The island of Seringham opposite Trichinopoly is famous for its two 
pagodas ; the greatest and more cclebraiod is that from which the 
island takes its name and is dedicated to Vishnu. 

This temple is situated nearly opposite Trichinopoly, though a Httle 
to the westward ; it is surrounded by seven square enclosures, one with- 
in the other, the walls of which are 25 feet high, and 4 thick. These 
enclosures are 350 feet distant from each other, and each has four large 
gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in the middle of each 
side of the enclosure and opposite to the four cardinal points. The 
outward wall is almost four miles iu circumference, and its gateway 
to the south is ornamented with piUars, several of which arc single 
stones 33 foot long, and nearly six feet square ; while those which form 
the roof arc still larger ; within the inmost enclosure are the chapels. 

The other temple is about half a mile cast, nearer the Cauveiy than 
the Coleroon, and is dedicated to Siva ; it has only one enclosure, and 
is loiown by the name of Jcmbooldstna, though the real name is Jum- 
boo-k-E’sweren. Jemboo or Somboo being the rose apple tree sacred 
to Siva and E’sweron, the supremo one. Another Native name is 
Teroovaueika. 
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TANJORE. 

This district^ by far the ricliest and most fertile in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, lies between tbe 9tli and 12tlL degrees of nortb. latitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the river Coleroon, which separates it 
from TrichnSopoly and South Arcot, on the south by the Shevagunga 
Zemindary, (pertaining Madura), and the country of the Tondiman 
Eajah, on the east by ^ Sf. Here is its longest extent, for it has 
a coast line of 170 miles. 
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This proTincc is usually described as the Delta of the Caweiljjl 
and the term is sufficiently appropriate, though the district compre 
hends a small tract beyond the Delta, while a portion o£ the latter is 
included in Trichinopoly. The whole Delta portion of the district it 
flat and alluvial, fully cultivated with rice crops, studded with numer^ 
ous villages and groves of cocoanut trees, and intersootod in every 
direction by a net work of irrigating channels from tho river Cauvery, 
presenting throughout the features of a flourishing country. South- 
west of tho town of Taiijoro the country is somewhat more elevated, 
especially ahoxit Vellum whore tho Collector generally resides, but there 
is nothing that can bo called a hill in tho whole district. Along the 
coast a bolt of sand drifts and low jungle protects tho lands from the 
sou ; but between I^oint Calymere and Adrampatam, there is a salt 
swamp of several square miles area. 

No rock is prevalent in Tanjoro except latorito which is abundant 
in the high grounds near tlio western frontier, and is again mot with 
in tho extreme south. Around Vellum arc many beautiful specimens 
of rock crystal. Along tho southern coast a narrow and thin bed of 
sancistono containing shells, was lately found running parallel with, 
and about half a mile from tho shore, and about two yards below the 
ground. The stone is compact enough to bo used for building pur- 
poses. 

Jixtensivo beds of marine shells consisting of the largo pearl oyster 
and other existing specimens, have been found in many excavations 
south of Negapatam, at the distance of throo or foui’ miles inland and 
eoverod with several foot of alluvial soil, on tho south coast also are 
numerous specimens of this kind, of comparatively recent appearance. 
The Delta contains somo tracts of rich silt, and tho immediate mar- 
gins of tho river arc generally covered with a light loam ; but for the 
most part tho soil is naturally poor, and it is irrigation alone which 
makes tho province such a scono of fertility. Tho varieties of soils 
in tho higher grounds beyond tho Delta arc red loam, black cotton 
soil, sandy light earth and yellow cllf- much impregnated with soda 
and incurably sterile. In the Puttacottah talook soda is collected from 
such soil for the manufacture of soap. 

The cKmate of Tanjore is much the same as that of the maritime 
Carnatic in general, but the westerly winds though very strong, are 
p^l^ps softened and cooled by their passage over the inxmdated lands, 
Ikfte dFotue* the i^rth-east monsoon the coast talooks 
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are Tery damp, and heavy fogs prevail in Fehxnary. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that in this Tropical Province, covered with water 
as it is during half the j^ear, miasma is wholly unknown. The cold 
northerly winds of January generally bring fever and cholera among 
the Natives, hut not more than in other districts, and for Europeans 
the climate is unquestionably salubrious. The provincial sanitarium 
is Point Calymere which may be said to enjoy a perpetual sea breeze, 
and is a pleasant retreat for Europeans from the heated land winds. 
It is open to the sea breeze both to the east and south. As the great 
value of this province arises from the manner in which it is irrigated 
by channels from the river Oauvery, some description of them may 
he interesting. 

Before reaching the district of Tanjore, the Cauvery is divided iuto 
two branches hy the island of Seringham. The northern branch of 
the river takes the name of the Coleroon, whilst the southern retains 
the name of the Cauvery. This last flows past the north of the town 
of Trichinopoly, and then enters the Tanjore district. Across the 
Coleroon at this point is built the tipper annicnt the object and 
use of which are to keep the Cauvery well supplied with water for 
the irrigation of Tanjore. A description of this work will be focmd 
under Trichinopoly.’’ 

About ten miles east of Trichinopoly, the Coleroon and Cauvery 
again very nearly re-unite ; and here, where they run so very closely 
parallel, is what is called the grand annicut.” This is not an an- 
nicut in the proper sense of the term, but a calingalah ; it is built in 
the bank of the Cauvery, as an immense weir to discharge over its 
top in high freshes, the surplus water of the Cauvery (which runs in 
the higher level) into the Coleroon, It is a very anci^t work, and 
was the source of constant dispute between the former Raj^ of Tan- 
jore and Nawaubs of Trichinopoly, /or whoever had charge of it of 
course had the key of Tanjore in his hands. It is 360 yards long and 
22 wide. It consists of a mass of rough stone in clay, of nnknown 
depth, covered with a course of hewn stone and chunam, (mortar). 
At its eastern end are 30 under-sluie^ for discharging the accumu- 
lated sand of the Cauvery into the Coleroon. The whole is surmounted 
by a brick bridge of 30 arches, ^h arch of 32 feet span, and a road- 
way of 15 feet. Botii the under-sluices and the bridge have been 
added to the work by English Engineers ; the latter was built in 
1839, The use of the sluices is to reUeve the bed of the Cauvery 
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of accumulating sand, by means of the scour i.lms obtained* Tbe 
bridge is on tlio road from Combaconum to Triebiuopoly, and is bigb- 
ly useful ; prior to its construction tbe road was often impassable at 
this point for days and even weeks togetbor. The weir itself like 
many works of Native construction has a sci'pontino form, and tbe 
bridge following tins, presents a pccxdiar appearanoo. About four 
miles to the cast of this, at Coiladdy is another weir 100 yards long, 
crossed by a good bridge. 

A little to the westward of the grand annicut, and opposite to it, 
the first groat irrigating channel of the Oauvory takes off. It is called 
the Vonnaur. It is in fact rather a branch of the Cauvory than a 
channel, and irrigates about 300,000 acres of land. There had al- 
ways boon groat difficulty in securing to each branch its duo propor- 
tion of water, the current sotting sometimes on the head of tbe Cau- 
Tory, and somotimoa on the head of the Vonnaur, and alternately 
deepening either hod, so that when the freshes subsidod, one channel 
would ho found blocked up with sand, while the other was very deep. 
Prom year to year temporary expedients wore adopted, but failed 
of any permanent effect. Tt^ was at length proposed to build a low 
dam, or rather a raised pavement across the Ixcads of both rivers, to 
keep them on an equal level. 

This work was constructed in 1860 and 1851, and is altogether 623 
yards in length oxolusivo of the wings, which divide the two streams 
and between which is a largo sluice at the head of a groat irrigating 
channel. The total length from north to south is 2,100 foot. There 
is a narrow bt'idgo on the dams, consisting of 48 arches of 30 feet 
span with piers 10 ^5ot high, and connecting the sluices, which are 
lower in level by a foot than the rest of the work, and serve to regu- 
late the currents. 

When it is desired to throw in,to either river a larger body of watei^ 
than naturally flows towards its head, which can only be necessary 
in a very low state of the main stream, a row of planks is fixed in iron 
hooks along the front of the dam in the other head j the sluices of 
which are also shut until a sufficient supply is considered to have 
passed down to sustain the crops, when the same method is adopted 
with the other branch, and thus every part of the cultivated tod in 
the province of Tanjore may receive in turn a full share of the entire 
skewnof the Oauvery. By these simple works the two rivers are 
under >c<m9mand. 
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Tte dam is raised one foot aboTe the natui’al bed of the river, and 
is founded on wells, covered with brick masonry and cut stone, the 
foundations being protected, in front and rear, by aprons of rough 
stone. 

From this point the Oanvery pursues its way in a N. E. direction, 
till 10 miles beyond the grand annicnt it throws off a monel branch, 
viz,, the “ Codamoorty.” The Cauvery then flows on in a diminished 
stream just south of the town of Triviar, and about 30 miles from the 
grand annicut, throws off a branch called the Arsillar.^^ Twelve 
miles farther on, it passes just north of the town of Oombaconum, and 
two or three miles further throws off a fourth branch called the Veem 
Shok CaL The Cauvery then after passing Myaveram a small stream- 
let, flows into the sea at Cauverypatam. 

From the Vennaur about 5 miles W. If. "W. of Tanjore, a stream 
called the Vettar, branches off near to the north, whilst the Vennaur 
flows on and passes about two mfles north of Tanjore. The Vettar falls 
into the sea at Ifagore. It is partly navigable for small boats. The 
Codamoorty passes about twp miles south of Trivady, (or Triviar). 

The Arsill^ faUs into the sea at the French settlement of Earieal, 
and is partly navigable. 

The Veera Sholen Cal, affords navigation for boats coming from 
Trichinopoly, as far as Tranquehar, except in the months of September 
and October. Between every two irrigating or high level channels 
there is a draining stream to carry off the surplus water which is again 
raised by dams either temporary or permanent, to supply other lands 
further to the east. 

The high level rivers diminish in volume as they flow onwards, 
while the deep or drawing streams are increased as well by the sur- 
plus waters from the irrigated lands, as the drainage caused by local 
rains, and the mouths of the largest of these form the only ports on 
the Tanjoi^ coast having the bar permanently open. 

The above remarks may serve to convey a general idea of the ad- 
mirable system by which the waters of the Cauvery are carried to 
every village in the Delta, hut, it is impossible within reasonable li- 
mits to describe the innumerable minor works such as head sluices to 
regulate the supply of channels, — surplus sluices to prevent the floods 
of the great drainmg streams from entering the outlets and inundat- 
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ing the fieldS; a(][uccluctB, \iuder-timii6ls, amiicuis or aiipplyiag weirs, ca- 
lingalalis, or waste weirs, which under various modifications are built 
fliroughoiit the province. The river embankments were in 1836, 
calculated to exceed 2,000 miles in length and they have been since 
annually extended, while there were considered to be at least 20,000 
miles occupied by irrigating and surplus channels. All of these 
works receive attention periodically ; without which the natural effects 
of the river floods and of decay would cause the moat disastrous breaches 
in the embankments, ruin of the masonry works, and either drought 
or inundation of the crops, equally injurious to the Q-overnment and 
people. 

The importance of the Oauvery and its branches is much less in 
respect to navigation, than for irrigation. The only description 
of vessel ever used above a few miles from the sea is the circular 
laskei boat made of bamboo covered with skin, and from 12 to 
15 feet in diameter carrying from 4 to 5 tons, and drawing 18 inches. 
These boats bring down wax, oil, saltpetre, &c., from Salem, Coimba- 
tore and Trichinopoly. When they arrive at their destination, the 
bamboos of which they are made, are sold, and the boatmen find their 
way hack by land, with the skins. 

Over the various streams and channels which intersect Tanjore, 
numerous bridges are built. They are about 400 in number. The 
four principal ones are those which lie between the towns of Tanjore 
and Trivady (Triviar), a distance of only eight miles. 

Two miles after leaving Tanjore, travelling north, is the fine bridge 
over the Yennanr, consisting of five arches of 58 feet span, built in 1836. 
Two miles further is the bridge over the YettSir (or as the country 
people call it, the Kuduncal) of five arches, of 35 feet span each, built 
in 1845. Two miles farther on, a bridge over the Cadamoorty, of 
seven arches of 44 feet span each, built in 1845 ; and 1^ miles farther 
on the noble bridge oyqx the Oauvery, leading into the town of Tri- 
viar. It has nine arches, the centre being 55 feet span, with 11 feet 
rise. The side arches are 50, 45, 40 and 35 feet.^ The piers are 6 
feet high. The roadway 18 feet wide within the parapets, and the 
total length of the structure is 468 feet. The wings are flanked by 
flights of steps of hewn granite. This bridge cost about 20,000 Ks., 
built at the expense, of the Bajah of Tanjore, who has a 
Triviar, 



